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PREFACE. 



'T^HE perulkl of Major Rennell's Memoir for 
illuftrating his Map of Ind^an^ one of the 
mod valuable geographical treatifes that has ap- 
peared in any age or country, gave rife to the 
following work. It fuggefted t<5 me the idea of 
examining tnore fully than I had done in the 
Introduftory Book to my Hiftory of America, 
into the knowledge which the Ancients had of 
I]:idiu> and of conddering what is certain, what 
is obfcure, and what is fabulous, in the accounts 
of that country which Ihey have handed down 
to us. In undertaking this inquiry, I had ori- 
ginally no other object than my own amufement 
andinftru6lion : But in carrying it on, and con- 
fultingwith diligence the authors of antiquity, 
fome fa6ls, hitherto unobferved, and many which 
bad not been examined with proper attention, 
Qcciirred; new views opened; my ideas gra* 
dually extended and became more interefting j 
untily at length, I imagined that the refult of 
roy refearches might prove amufingand inftruc- 
tiye to others, by exhibiting fuch a view of thq 
various modes in which intercourfe with India 
I;iad been carried on from the earlieft \mes^ as 

a 2 might 
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might fliew how much that great branch of 
commerce has contributed, in every age, to in* 
creafe the wealth and power of the nations 
which pofleiTed it. 

Thus the Hiftorical Difquifltion which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed* 
What degree of merit it poflesses, the Public 
mull determine. My grateful refcolleftion of 
the favourable manner in which my other works « 
have been received, naturally fncreafes the foli- 
citude with which I tvait for its decifion con. 
cerning this which I now publiffa« 

When I firfl turned my thoughts to this ftib- 
je6t, I was fo fully aware of the difitdvantage 
under which I laboured in undertaking to de- 
fcribe countries of which I had not any local 
knowledge, that I have been at the utmoft pains 
fo guard againd any errors which this might 
occafion. I have confulted, with peifevering 
indullry, the works of all the authors I could 
procure, who have given any account of Indii ; 
I have never formed aiiy decided opinion, which 
was not fupported by refpe6!;able authority ; and 
as I have the good fortune to reckon among" 
the number of my friends fome Gentlemen who 
have filled important ftations, civil and military,' 
in India, and who have vifited many different 
parts of it, I had recourfe frequently to them^ 
and from their converfatioh learned things 
which I could not have found in hooks. Were* 



\ 



it prober to mention their names, ibeTkiblic 
"would allow that. My their difcemment and abi- 
Jitiesl, they are fully entitled to the confidence 
which I have placed in them. : 

In the pr ()grefs of the work, I became ienfible 
of my own de^ciency with refpe£t to another 
point* In order to give an accurate idea of the 
imperfeSfcion both of the theory and pra€Uce.of 
navigation among the Ancients^.and to explain, 
with fcientific precifion, the manner in which 
they afcertained the pofition of places, and cal* 
culated their longitude and latitude, a greater 
portion of mathematical knowledge was requi- 
fite, than my attention to other fludies had per* 
mitted me to acquire* What I wanted, the 
friendihip of my ingenious and reQ)e6table Col* 
league, Mr. Playfair, Profeffor of Mathematics, 
has fupplied ; . and I have been enabled by him to 
elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in a 
manner which, I am. confident, will afford my 
readers complete fatisfa^tion. To him, likewiie, 
I am indebted for the conftruftion of two maps 
neceflary for illuftrating this Difquifition, which 
without his affiilance I could not have under- 
taken. 

I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrange- 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to whieh the public has been long accuftomed. 
I have kept hiftorical narrative as much feparate 
as poffible from fcientific and critical difcuflions, 

by 



rby rfe^snftig die latter for Notes end llhiftnu 
4iont4 I flatter myfelf that I may daiin» without 
preTomptiooy the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I fubmit to public inipeftion^ and 
of having referred, with fcrupulous accuracy, to 
thie authors from whom I have derived inform- 
ation. 
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• SECTION L 

Intercour/e with India^ from the earliejl Times 
until the Conqueft of Egypt by the Romans. 

WHOEVER attempts totracetheopemtion^ sect. 
of men in remote times, and to mark the , _Ji 
various Heps of their progfefs in any line of ex- 
ertion, will foon have the mortification to find, 
that the period of authentic hiftory is extremeiy 
limited. It is little more than three tfaoufand 
years £ince the Books of Mofes, the moft ancient 
and only genuifne record of what pafied in the 
early ages of the world, were compofed. Hero- 
dotus, tile moil ancient Heathen hiftorian whofe 
works have reached us, fipuriffaed a thoufand 
years later. If we puih our inquiries concerning 
any point beyond the aera where written hiltory 
commences, we enter upon the vegion of coui^ 
jefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. Upon that 
ground I will neither ventwe mylelf, nor endea- 

B vour 



a AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITIOK 

SECT, voiir to condudt my readers* In my refearches 
}* . concerning the intercourfe between the Eaftern 
and Weftem r^ions of the earth, and concern- 
ing the progrefs of that great branch of trade, 
which, in every age, has contributed ib conlpi- 
cuouily towards raifing the people who carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I flisJl confine myfelf 
within the precin£ls I have marked out. Where- 
evtr tie infpired write9, iiiteot u|K>n higher'ob- 
jefts, mention occafionally any circumftance that 
tends to illuftrate the fubje£t of my inquiries, I 
fliall attend to it with reverence. Whatever 
other writers relate, I (hall examine with free- 
dom, and endeavour to idciertain the degree o( 
credit to which they are entitled^ 

The original ftatlon allotted to man by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile r€gi#n8 ^f 
the JEiB&0 Thc^e the human.race began itft csl- 
reer of improvement ; aJi4 frota . the remainii of 
iklences which wereanciently cultivated, as yrel| 
as of arta which were abctently enercifi^ in India, 
ive may conclude it to be one of the firft coun-^ 
tries in which men made ady oonfiderable pro^ 
greft in that career. The wiBom of the £aft was 
early celebrated ', and its produ^ions were elurly 
in requeft among diftant nations''. The inters* 
courfe, however, bettreen different countries waa 
carried on at firft entirely by land. . As the people 
of tile Eaft appear icon to have acquired comr 
plete dominion over the ufeful animals'", Ui€gr 

* I Kingv »▼• 30. * Gen. zxxvii. 25. 

€ Gttt. xii. x^. »tiv^ 10, tz. 

could 
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oould early undertake the long aod to3fi>me rs ct. 
joi»rnies which it ww neceffary to make, in order ^ J* 
to maintain ^is intercourfe } and by the provi* 
dent bounty of Heaven, they were fumiflied 
with k beaft of burden, without wbiofd aid it 
would have been impolfible to accomplifli them. 
The camd, by its per&vering ftrength, by ita 
moderation in the lifeof food, and the fingula'^ 
rity of its internal ftru^ure, which ennjDles it to 
lay in a ftbck of water fuffici^it for feveral daya^ 
put it in their power to convey bulky fcomii^i- ' 
ties through thde deferts, vtrhich muft.betfUi 
verfed by att who travel from any of the countries 
«reii of the Euphrates towards fodia. Trade 
^as carried on in this manner, particularly by 
the nations near to the Arabian Gulf, from the 
earli^ period to which hiftorical information 
reaches. Diftant journies, howevef , would be 
undertaken at firft only occafionally,. and by li 
few adt/^Qtmrers. But by degrees^ from a,tten<« 
taon to their mutual &fety and comfort, Aume** 
jrous bodies of merchants aflknbled at ftated 
times, and forming a temporary aflbciation, 
0cnown afltfWMds by the najne of a Caravan,) 
goviitned by offi^rs of their own choice, and 
fubjedt to regulations of which experien^ce had 
taught them the utility, they performed journies 
of fild^ i^xtent and duration, as £^)pear ailonifli- 
ing to nations not accuftomed to this mede of' 
€Brrying on commerce. 

But, notwithilanding every improvement that 

could be made in.the maimeaD of conveying the 

M 2 pro- 



4 . AN HISTORICAL DMQOlSITIOlf 

SECT* produdtions of one couhtty to another by land^ 
y^ . the inconveniencies which attended, it were ob- 
vious and unavoidable. It was often dangerous ; 
always expenfive^ and tedious, and fatiguing. A 
method of communication more ealy and expe» 
ditious was fought, and the ingenuity of maa 
gradually difcovered, that jthe rivers, the arms of 
the fta, and even the ocean itfelf» were deftined 
to open and facilitate intercourfe with the vari- 
ous r^ons of the earth, between which they iq[>- 
pear, at firft view, to be placed as infuperable 
barriers. Navigation, however, and ihip«build- 
ing, (as I have obferved in another work**,) are 
arts ib nice and cdbplicated, that they requiie 
^ the talents as well as experience of many fuccef* 
five ages, to bring them to any degree of perfec* 
tion. From the raft or canoe, which firft ferved 
to carry a fiivage over the river that . obftruAed 
him in the chace, to the conftru£tion of a veflel 
capable of conveying a numerous crew, or a con* 
fiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, the 
progreis of improvement is immenie. Many ef- 
forts would be made, 'many experiments would 
be tried, and much labour as well as ing^iuity 
would be employed, before this arduous and im« 
portant undertaking could be accompliihed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fliip* 
' buil4itig,theintercourfeofnationswitheachbther 
by fea was far from being extenfive. Erom the ac- 
counts of the earlieft hiilorians, we learn, that 

f Hift- of Amttica^ igl, i. p, 3. 

navi- 
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navigation made its firft cflprts in the Mediter- ».£ c T. 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, and in them the v..,..^^ 
&ft a£)ive operations of commerce were carried 
on. From an attentive inipeftion of the pofi- 
tion and form of thefe two great iidand feas^ 
thefe accounts appear to be highly probable^ 
Thele feas lay open the continents of Europe,' 
Afia, and Africa, and Q>reading to a great ex- 
tent along the coi^s of the moft fertile and moft 
early civilized countries in each, feem to have 
been deftined by nature to facilitate their com-^ 
munication with one another* We fiud^ accord- 
ingly, that "the firft voyages of the Egyptiw^ and 
Phenicians, the moft ancifint navigators men- 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterra- 
nean. Their trade, however, was not long con-^ 
fined to the countries bordering upon it. By 
acqwring early poflefiion of ports on the Arabian 
Gulf, they extended the fphere of their ccnn- 
merce, and are reprefented as the firft people of 
the Weft who opened a,comfmunication by fea 
with India* 

In that aQC<Hint of the progrefs of navigation 
and difcovery which I prefixed to the hiftory of 
America, I confidered with attention the mari- 
time operations of^the Egyptians and Pheniv 
cians ; a brief review of them'here^ as far as they 
relate to their connexion with India, is all tliat 
is requtfite for illuftrating the fubje6l of my pre- 
fent inquiries. With relpe6l to the former of 
thefe people, the information which hiftory af- 
fords is flender, and of doubtful authority. The 
B 3 fertile 
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8 £ c t: fertile foil and mild climate di Egypt pfoddcid 
J* . the tteceflaries and comforts of life in fuch pro- 
ftifion, as to render its inhabitants fo indepetw 
dent of other countries, that it became early an 
eilablifhed maxim in their policy, to renounce 
all intercourfe with foreigners. In confequence 
of this, they held all fea-faring petfons in detef« 
tation, as impious and profaifie } and IbrtiQing 
their harbours, they denied ftrangers admiifion 
into them\ 

Thi; enterpHfing ambition of Sefoftris, difdain- 
ing the reflraints impofed upon it hj thefe con« 
ira6l:ed 'ideas of his fubje6ts, prompted him to 
render the Egyptians a commercial people ; And 
in the courfe of his reign hefe completely ac* 
Compliihed this, that (if we may give credit to 
fome hiftorians) he was able to fit out a i9eet of 
four hundred fliips in the Arabian Gtdf, which 
conquered all the countries ftretching i^long thQ 
Erythrean fea to IndiA, At Ae feme time \m 
army, led by himfelf, marched through Afia» 
and fubjedted to his dominion every part of it as 
far as to the banks of the Osmges } and croffing 
that river, advanced to the Eaflem Ocean^ But 
thefe efibrts produced no permanent efl^, and 
appear to have been fo contrary tp the genius 
and habits of the Egyptians, tfakt, onthed^th 
of Sefoftris, t!iey refumed their ancient maximsj 
{tnd tinany ages elapied before the commercial 

« Diodor, Skul, lib* L p, 78. edit, 'Wefielki^. Amft. 1746. 
Stn^. Geo^. lib, xvii. p« 1 142^ A* editr Cafaub, Amft. xyoj, 
^ Dipd* Si<:« lib. i^ p. 6/^ ' 

con* 
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eonne£tioh of EgjTpt with India came to be of: ? EC T. 
fueh importapBce ai to merit any notice iti thia 
d]^uifitson^ 

Th£ hifloiy of the early maritime operatiana 
of Pfaenioia is not involved in the fame obfcurity 
with thole qf Egypt. Every circumilance in the 
character and fituation of the Phepicians waa 
favourable tp the commercial fpirit. The terri* 
tory which they poffefled was neither large nor 
fertile. It was from commerce only that they 
could derive either opul^ce or power. Accord.* 
ingly, the trade carried on by the Fhenicians 
of Sidbn and Tyre, was extenfive and adven- 
turous ; apd, both in their manners and policy* 
they refemble the great commercial ftates of aao* 
dern times, more than any people in the ancient 
world. Among 4:he various branches of their 
commerce, that with India may be regarded as 
one of the iboft eonfiderable and moft lucrative^ 
As by their fituation on the Mediterranean, and 
the imperfe^ilate of navigation, they could not 
attempt t& c^n a direA communication with 
India by fea ; the enterprizing Ipirit of com* 
merce prompted them to wreft from the Idu- 
maeans fome commodious harbours towards the 
bottom of the Arabian Gulf. From thefe they 
held a regular intercourie with -India on the one 
hand, and wiith the eaftern and fouthem coafts 
of Afriaa on the, other. The diftance, however, 
from the Arabian Gulf to Tyre, was conikler. 

« See JWJTE L at the end of the Volume. 

B 4 aWe, 
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SECT, able, and rendered the conveyance of goods to 
_'*_ _^ it by land carriage fo tedious and expenfive, that 
it became neceflary for them to take pofieffion 
of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the Mediter- 
ranean to tiie Arabian Gulf* Thither all the 
commodities brought from India were conveyed 
over land by a route much ihorter, and mora 
practicable, than that by which the produ&ions 
of the Eaft were carried at a fubfequent perii>d 
from the oppofite (hore of the Arabian Gulf to 
the Nile \ At Rhinocolnra tjiey were re-fhipped» 
and traniported by an eafy navigation to Tyre^ 
and diftributed through the world. This, as it 
is the earliefl route of communication with India 
of which we have any authentic defcriptien, had 
ib many advitntages over any ever known before 
the modem difcovery of a new couii^ of navi« 
gation to the Eaft, that the JPhenicians could 
fiipply other nations with the produAions of In* 
dia in greater abundaape, and at a cheaper «4ite, 
than any people of antiquity. To this ciroum^ 
ftance, which, for a confiderable time,- fecu^ed 
to them a monopoly of that trade, was owing, 
not only the extraordinary wealth of individual^, 
which rendered the " merchants of Tyre, Prinr 
f^ ces, and her traffickers thp Honourable of the 
" Earth' ;" but the extenOve power of the ftate 
itfelf, which firft taught njankind to conceive 
what vafl refources a commercial people pofiefs, 
and w^t great exertions they are capable of 
makings 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. zyi. p. iisS. A. 
Ufeiah, xxiH. S. * See NOTE' 11. 

Thb 
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The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, iiadfuch s e c v: 

an opportunity 6f obferving the wealth which 

flowed into thatcity fromthelucrative commerce 

carried on by the Phenicians- from their fettle^ 

mentd on the Arabian' Gulf, as incited them to 

aim at obtaininggp>me ihare of it. Thia they e£i 

fe6ted under the profperous reigns of David and 

Solomon, partly by * the conquefts which ihey 

made of a fmall diftri£t in the land of Edomy 

that gave them poflelBon of the harbours o£ 

Etath and Efiongebar on the Red Sea^ and partly^ 

by the friendfliip of Hiram, King of Tyre ; wht? 

enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, which, under 

the diredlion of Phenician pilots, failed to Tar- 

fliifli and Ophir*. In what region of the earth 

we fliould fearch for thefe famous ports which 

fumifiied the navy of Solomon with the various. 

commodities enumerated by the facred hifto- 

rians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 

induftry of learned men. They were early fujK 

pofed to be fituated in fome part of India,, and 

the Jews were held to be one of . the nations. 

which traded with that country. But the opinion 

more generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, 

after paffing the fl^raits of Babelmandeb^ held 

their courfe ^ong the fouth-wefl: coafl; of Africa^ 

as far as the kingdom of Spfala, a country celcr 

brated for its rich mines of gold and filver, (from 

which it has been denominated the Golden So- 

fala, by oriental writers"",) and abounding in ^all 

^ icings, ix. 26. X. 22. 

^ Notices des MSS. da Rjoi, tQm. ii p. 40. 

the 
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8 £ c T. the other artides whM:h (epmlMfedttbe'ioiirgMf of 
^ the Jewiih fliips. ThU opimon^ wbkdi. the wcts^^ 
rate lefearcfaes of M. D' AntiUe r«RckHr«A highly 
probabIe% feeflaa now. to be eiUbliilied witb the 
Qtmoft certaiaty by a UM learned trefeUer « who 
by his knowledge of the monfi>o^ in theArabUa 
Golf, and his attention to the ancient mode of 
navigation, both in that fta and along the Afri- 
can coaft, has not only accounted for the extri^ 
mdinary length of time which the fleeti of So4o« 
mon took in going and returning, but hM (hewn, 
from circumftances mentioned concerning the 
voyage, that it was not made to any fl»c^ in In* 
dia\ The Jews, then, we may coodude» have 
no title to be reckoned among the nations wlw^h 
carried on intercourfe with India by fee i and if# 
&em deference to the fentimento of £9bi# refj^iv^ 
able authors, their daim were to be admitted,.w« 
know with certainty, thai the commercial ^rt 
wfiich they made in the reign of Solomon vai 
mecdy a tranfient one, and that tbeyxqilud^tjr 
returned to their formeir ftate of uitfecial Ibdtf^ 
fion from the reft of mankind* 

T^OM collecting the fcanty infimnation Mrhich 
Kiftory i^rds, concerning the moft early at> 
tempts to open a commercial intercourfe with In* 
dia, I now proceed with more certainty and 



' « Difint» fur' te fays d^Qphiri M^m. deLit«nit. tMi«9 
* Brucc^s Travcla, b<M)k ii. cb» 4* 

greater 
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greater coniidence, to trace the prc^eils of eom« f B .c T. 
ifiunication with that couutry, under the gmAi ^ 
ance of authors who recorded events nearer to 
their own times, and with refpe6t to which they 
had received more fuU and accurate inteUigence* 

Tk£ firft ^ablifliment of an j foreign power in 
India which can be afcertained by evidence sne^ 
riting any degree of credit, is that of thePerflansi 
and even of this we have only a Very general an<| 
doubtful account Barius, the fon of Hyftafpes^ 
though raifed to the throne of Peffia by chance 
or by artifice, poffefled fuch active and enter- 
prizing talents, as rendered him worthy of that 
high ilation. He examined thediflfei'tot provinces 
of his kingdom more diligently than any of hft 
predecefibrs, and explored regions of Afia for- 
merly little known "*. Having fubje^ed to bis do- 
mmion many of thj countries which ftretched 
ibuthi-MA from the Ca^ian fea towards this river 
Oxus, biis ourioflty was excited to acquin^ a motf 
extenfive and accurate knowledge of India, OQ 
w6idi they hovdtr^d. With this view he ap- 
pointied Scylax of Caryandra to take' the com- 
mand of a l^iiadron fitted out at Cai^tyrus, in 
die country of Pa6lya, [the modern Pehlcefy,] 
fkVwsrds th^ upper part of the navigabijs ciparfe 
ofthe river Indus, and to iP^i'down itsftresM 
until he Ihould rea^ the ocean. Tb» Scylait 
performed, though it ihould feem with much difl 
ficulty, and nptwithftanding^ many obftacles} for 

he 
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he ip'eot no left than two years and fix months 
in conckuSfcing bis fquadron from the plaqe where 
he embarked, to the Arabian Giilf^* The ac^ 
count which he gave of the populodhefi^ ferti- 
lity, and high cultivation of that region of India 
through which his courfe lay, rendered Darius 
impatient to become mailer of a country fo valu- 
able. This he fodo accompliihed ; and though his 
conquefts in India feem not to have extended be* 
yond the diftriS; watered by the Indus, we are led 
to form an high idea of its opulence, as well as of 
the number of its inhabitants, in ancient times, 
when we learn that the trflbut^ which he levied 
ifromitwaB near a third pan ot* the whcde revenue 
pf the Perfian monarchy •• But neither this voy* 
0ge of Scylax, nor the conquefts of Darius, to 
which it gave rife,diflufedany general knowledge 
of India. The Greeks,, who were the only enr 
lightened race of men at that time in Europe, 
paid but little attention to the tranik6tions of the 
people whom they confidered as Barbarians, ef* 
pecially in countries far remote from their own ) 
and.Scylast had ^mbellilhed the narrative of; his 
voyage with £> many circumftances manifeftly 
f^ulous', that he feems to have inet with the juft 
puniihment to which perfbns who have a notori* 
ous propenfity to wha^t is marvellous are often 
fubjeS^ed, of being Mened to with diftnift, even 
when they relate what is exactly true. 

< Herodot. lib. it. c. 41. 44* 
' Id- Kb. iiL t. 90—96. Sec NOTE III. 
* Ph]]pftr. ViU Apofl. lib.iii. c.47.» and Note 3d of 01»> 
ariutTzetzet. Chiliad, tu^ verf.630. 

Abow 
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About ctn hundred and fixty years after the sect. 
reigrt pf Darius Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great ^^^^ 
undertook his expedition, into India. The wild 
iallies of paffion, the indecent exdefles of intent- 
perance, land the oftentatioas difplays-of vanity 
too frequent in the condufi; of this extraordinary 
man, have fo degraded his chara6ter, that tlM 
pre-eminence of his merit, either asna conqueror, 
a politician, or a legiflator^^ has feldom been 
juftly eftimated. The iubje6b of my prefent ioi^ 
quiry leads me to confider his operations only in 
one light, but it will enable me to exhibit a 
ftriking view of the grandeur and extent of hip 
plans. He feems, focm after .his firft fiicceffes in 
Afia, to have formed the idea of eftabUihiag ao 
univerfid monarchy, and a^ired to the dominion 
of the fea, as well as of the land. From the ^on-* 
<ierful efforts of the Tyrians in their own id€i*ence> 
when left without any a]ly or.prote^or, he coo* 
ceived an h^h opinion 01 the reibor ees of marir 
time power, and of the wealth to be derived from 
commerce, efpecially that with India, whjc^ he 
found engroffed by the citizens of Tyre* , Witj^ 
a view to fecure this commerce, and, to eftablifli 
a.ftation for it, preferable in many re(pe^s to that 
of Tyre, as foon as he completed the conqueft of 
Bgypt, he founded a city n^ar one of the mouthg 
of the Nile, which he honoured with iiis own 
name; and with fuch admirable difcernment was 
the iituation of it chofen, that Alexandria (qoii 
became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
' world; and, notwithftanding many fuccefflve re- 
volutions in empire, continued during eighteen 

centuries. 
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SECT, centuries, to be the chief ilbet of commerce with 
India*. Amidft the military operations to which 
Alexander was foon obliged to turn his attentloQi 
the defire of acquiring the lucrative comm<src6 
which the Tyrians had carried on with India^ was 
not relinquiflied. Events fi)on occurred, thai not 
only omfinned and added ftrength to this defire^ 
b«it opened to him aproQ>eft of obtaining the fo- 
vereign^' of thofe regions which fiipplied the reft 
0f mankind with fo many precious commodities. ' 

After his final vid;ory over the Ferfiai|», he 
Was led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Be& 
ftis, the murderer of that unfortunate monarch, 
to traverfe that part of Afia which ftretches from 
the Cafpian fea beyond the river Oxus. He isd^ 
vanced tewards the eaft as &r as MarafcaiBidil% 
dien a xAty of fome note, and deftined in ^flu 
tme period, und^r the modem name of Samac* 
cand, to be the capital of an eaq>ire not infimor 
to his own either in extent or in pOwer. Is a 
progreft of feveral months through provinces 
hitherto unknown to the Greeks, m a line of 
march c^en approaching near to India, and' 
among people accuftoimed to much intercourib 
with it, be learned many tilings concerning the 
ftate of a country* that had been long the objeft 
of his thoughts and wiihes^ which increafed his 
defire of invading it. Decifive and prompt in all 
his rdblutions,he let out from Baftria, and crofled 

* Hift. iof Amnicii^ roh i [p. 90.* " Anriaii, iii. c. jo. 
' Stnbo^ 9T. p* J1921. A* : ' ArruiOf iv.. c. 15. 
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ibat ridge of moiintasM which, under wkms s B c T^ 
denomitoations^ fwms £he Stony Girdle (if I may 
ufe an expreffion of the Oriental gec^raphen) 
which encircles Afia, and conftitutea thenorthh 
em barrier of India* 

The moil pra^cabie avenue to every country^ 
it 18 ob^ousy nraft be formed by drcumftancea 
in its natundfituatioiiy filch as thed^leswhif^ 
lead through moontaiifiiy the coiurfe of riverss 
and the places where they may be pafled witii 
the greateft^ eifo and fitfisUy^ . In no plaoe of the 
earth, is ihis line .of approadi marked and dof 
fined moi^e ocnsQ»ctLdudy^ than on the northern 
frontier of Indian infomoch that the three great 
invadet^ of thb country^ Atexgpder, Tamerlane^ 
and Nadir* Shah^ m-throe diftant ages^ and with 
views and talents extremely difi^nt, advanoe4 
by <^e iame route,, with very Iktle deviation 
Alexander; bad the merit of having firft difoo* 
vei^d (he way. AAer paffing the mountains, he 
entiMtii^ 9it Aleaaiidria Faropami&Ba, not far 
ftom the mountsina dcdtominated the Indian 
C^oails by his MkmAm^ now known by tbe 
namepf Hindoo Kfae'.; and having fubdued or 
^conciliated thft nationa ieated on the north-weft 
telodc^tiitt Indus, ke^zreObd the river at Taxfla^ 
tiow AMmJc, vi^ere its ilream is fo t^mnqtiil thi^ 
a bridge can be^vown xiver itwitii greater eadps 
^dian^ at any oliisa: plaoe "^^ 

' Inthefecond edition of his VkxDxAtt M^or RenieQ gim 
th^ ttodeb' names of the Hyxfaffiefi wMi' fimie irarintioii in 
their orthography, Bebui and tlfyhm. 

« RenneO, Hk^^.^. See NOTE |V. 

AFTBit 
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SECT. After paffing the Indus^ Alexander mttrched 
^ forward in the road which leads dire&ly to the 
Ganges^ and the opulent provincea to the ibuth- 
eaft) now comprehended under the general name 
of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the HydaQ)es9 
known in modem times by the name of the Betah 
or Chelom, he was oppofed by Porus, a powerful 
monarch of --the country, at the head of a nu« 
merous army. The war with Pot jus, and the 
boftilities in which he was fucceffively engaged 
with other Indian Princes, led him to deviate 
from his original ronte, and to turn more to* 
wards the fouth«weft* In canying.on thde oper- 
alicms, Alexander marched through one of the 
richeft and beft peopled countries of India, now 
cnihd the Panjab^ from the five great rivdrs by 
which it is watered } and as we kdow that this 
march was performed in the rainy feafim, when 
even Indian armies cannot keep the fiekU it gives 
an high idea both of Alexander's perfevering 
ipirit, and of the extraordinary vigour and har«* 
ditiefs of conflitution, which fddiers, in ancient 
times, derived from die united efleds of gym* 
naftic exercife and military difiripline. In every 
ftep of his progrefi, obje£ts no lefi ftriking thao 
new prefented themfelves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indiis^ even afier he.had &ei| 
the Nil€f,the £uphrates,and the l?igns,nuifthave 
fiU^d him with furprife^ No country. he hiid hir 
therto vifited^ was fo populous and we}} cqlifi* 
vated» or abounded in fo many valuable produc- 

rtioos of nature :and of art, as th^t part of India 

"., 'I . . 

^ Strabo, Kb, xr. j*;[027. C. 8c note p Cafaubi ^ 

II tlirough 
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through which be had led his army. But when g e c t. 
he was informed in every place, and probably i* 
with exaggerated defcription, how much the In- 
dus was inferior to the Ganges, and how far all 
that he had hitherto beheld was fui^pafled in the 
happy regions through which that great river 
flow^, it; is not wonderful that his eagemefs to 
view and to take poffefiion of them fhould have 
prompted him to afiemble his ibldiers, and to 
propofe that they fhould refume their march to- 
wards that quarter where wealth, dominion, and 
fame awaited them* But they had already done , 

fo much, and had fuffered fo greatly, eipecially 
from inceflant rains and exteniive inundations, 
that their patience as well as ftrength were ex- 
haufted"^, and with one voice they refufed to ad- 
vance farther. In this refolution they perfifted 
with fuch fullen obilinacy, that Alexander, 
though poflefled in the higheit degree of every 
quality that* gains an afcendant over the minds 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
iflue orders for marching back to Perfia''. 

The fcene of this memorable tranfa6tion was 
> on the banks of th^Hyphafis, the modern Bey ah, 
which was the utmoil limit of Alexander's pro- 
grefs in India. From this it is manifefl, that he 
did not traveriethe whole extent of the Panjab« 
Its fouth-weil boundary is formed by a river an- 
ciently known by the name of Hyfudrus, and 
now by that of the Setlege, to which Alexander 
never approached nearer than the fouthern bank 

« See NOTE V. *' Arrian, v. fi. 24, 25. 

c of 
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s E c T. of the Hyphafis, where he eredled twelve ftu- 

^ ^ pendous altars, which he intended as a monu- 

ment of his exploits, and which (if we may be- 
lieve the biographer of ApoUonius Tyanaeus) 
were ftill remaining, with legible infcriptions, 
when that fantaflic fophift vifited India, three 
hundred and feventy^three years after Alexan« 
der's .expedition \ The breadth of the Panjab, 
from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the 
Indus, is computed to be two hundred and fifty- 
sine geographical miles, in a ftraight line ; and 
Alexander's march, computed in the fame man- 
ner, did not extend above two hundred miles. 
But, both as he advanced and returned, his troops 
were fo fpread over the country, and often a&ed 
in fo many feparate divifions, and all his move- 
ments were fo exactly meafured and delineated 
by men of fcience, whom he kept in pay for the 
purpofe, that he acquired a very extenfive and 
accurate knowledge of that part of India^ 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the I^dafpes, he found that the officers to 
whom he had given it in charge to build and col* 
le6l as many veflels as poflible, had executed his 
orders with fuch activity and fuccels, that they 
had aflembled a numerous fleet. As amidft the 
hurry of war, and the rage of conqueft, he never 
loft fight of his pacific and commercial ichemes^ 
the deftination of his fleet was to fail down ihk 

• Philoftr. Vita ApoUon. lib. ii, c. 43. edit. Olearl LipA ' 
«709. 
f Plia. Nat. Hift. lib. m. c. 17* 
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Indus to the ocean, and from its mouth to pro- sect. 
ceed to the Perfian Gulf, that a communication J^^ 
by fea might be opened with India and the cen- 
ter of his dominions. 

The condu6t of this expedition was committed 
to Nearchus, an officer equal to that important 
truft. But as Alexander was ambitious to ac*> 
quire fame of every kind, and fond of engaging 
in, new and Iplendid undertakings, he himfelf ac- 
companied Nearchus in his navigation down the 
river. The armament was indeed fo great and 
magnificent, as deferved to be commanded by 
the conqueror of Afia. It was compofed of an 
army of a hundred and twenty thouiand men> 
and two hundred elephants, and of a fleet of near 
two thoufand vefTels, various in burden and 
form^ ; on board of which one-third of the troops 
embarked, while the remainder marching in two 
divifions, one on the^ right, and the other on the 
left, of the river, accompanied them in their^pro- 
grels. As they advanced, the nations on each fide 
were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. 
Betarded by the various operations in which thia 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of 
fuch a fleet as he condu£led, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the ocean **• 

Alexander's progrefs in India, in this line of 
dire^tion^ was far more confiderable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced; 
and when we attend to the various movwnents 

« See NOTE VI. ^ Sttsho, lib. xt. p. 1014. 
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SECT, of his troops, the number of cities which they 

J^ ^ took, and the different dates which they fubdued, 

he may be (aid not only to have viewed, but to 
have explored, the countries through which he 
paffed. This part of India has been fo little fre- 
quented by Europeans in later times, that neither 
the pofition of places, nor their diftances, can 
be afcertained with the fame accuracy as in the 
interior provinces, or even in the Panjab. But 
from the refearches of Major Rennell, carried on 
with no lefs difcemment than induftry, the dif- 
tance of that place on the Hydafpes, where 
Alexander fitted out his fleet from the ocean, 
cannot be left than a thouland Britifh miles. Of 
this extenfive region a confiderable portion, par- 
ticularly the upper Delta, ftretching from the 
capital of the ancient Malli, now Moultan, to 
Patala, the modern Tatta, is diftinguifhed for its 
fertility and population K 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with having accomplifhed this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land back to Per- 
fia. The command of the fleet, with a confider- 
able body of troops on board of it, he left to 
Nearchus, who, after a coafting voyage of feven 
months, conduced it fafely up the Perfian Gulf 
into the Euphrates'". 

In this manner did Alexander firfl^open the know- 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an ex- 

» Rennell Mem. 68, &c. 

k pKn. Nat. Hill. lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE VII. 

tenfive 
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tenfiye diftri6t*of it was furveyed with greater sect. 
accuracy than could have been expelled from ^ ^*^ 
the Ihort time he remained in that country. For- 
tunately an exa6fc account, not only of his mili- 
tary operations, but of every thing worthy of no- 
tice in the countries where they were carried on, 
was recorded in the Memoirs or Journals of 
three of his principal officers, Ptolemy, the fon 
' of Lagus, Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. The two 
former have not indeed reached pur times, but 
it is probable that the moll important fa6ls which 
they contained are preferyed, as Arrian profefles 
to have followed them as his guides in his Hif- 
tory of the Expedition of Alexander* j a work 
which, though compofed long after Greece bad 
loft its liberty, and in an age when geniu9 and 
tafte were on,, the decline, is not unworthy the 
pureft times of Attic literature. 

With refpeft to the general ftate of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex- 
ander, though there was not eftabliihed in it any 
powerful empire, refembling that which in mo^ 
dern times ftretcbed its dominion from the Indus 
• almoft to Cape Cpmorin, it was even then formed 
into monarchies of confiderable extent. The 
King of the Prafij was prepared on the banks of 
the Ganges to oppofe the Macedonians, with an 
army of twenty thoufand cavalry, two hundred 
thoufand infantry, two thoufand §rmed chariots, 
and a great number of elephants "^^ The territory 

' Arriaii) lib. i. in proemio. °^ Diod. SicuL lib. xvii. p. 232. 
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of which Alexander cdnftituted Porus the lb- 
vereign, is faid to have contained feven diftiB^t; 
nations, and no fewer than two thoufand toWns". 
Even in the mod reftriaed fenfe that can be 
given to the vague indefinite appellations of 
nations and towiSy an idea is conveyed of a very 
great degree of population. As the fleet failed 
down the river, the country on each fide was 
found to be in no refpeft inferior to that of 
which the government was committed to Porus. 

It waslikewife from the Memoirs of the fame 
officers that Europe derived its firft authentic in- 
formation concerning the climate, the foil, the 
produ6lions, and the inhabitants of India ; and 
in a country where the manners, the cuiloms, 
and even the drefs of the people are almofl; a» 
permanent and invariable as the face of nature 
itfelf, it is wonderful how exactly the defcrip* 
tions given by Alexander's officers delineate 
what we now behold in India, at the diftance of 
two thoufand years. The fixated change of fea- 
fons, now known by the name of Monfoons ; the 
periodical rains'; the fwelling of the rivers; the in- 
undations which thefe occafion ; the appearance 
of the country during their continuance, are 
particularly mentioned and defcribed. No lefs 
accurate are the accounts which they have given 
of the inhabitants, their delicate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black un- 
curled hair, their garments of cotton, their living 
entirely upon vegetable food, their divifion into 

• Arrian, lib. vi. c. 2. 
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Separate tribes or cq/iSj the members of which Sect* 
never intermarry, the cuftpm of wives burning J * 
themfelves with their deceafed hufbands, and 
many other particulars, in all which they per- 
fe6lly refemble the modern Hindoos, To enter 
into any detail with refpe6t to thefe in this place 
would be premature ; but as the fubjefl:, though 
curious and interefting, will lead unavoidably 
into difcuflions not well fuited to the nature of 
an hiftorical work, I Ihall referve my ideas con- 
cerning it for an Appendix, Xo be annexed to 
this Difquiiition ; and hope they may contribute 
to throw fome additional light upon the origin 
and nature of the commerce with India. 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted fcwr 
its knowledge of India to the expedition of Alex- 
ander, it was only a fmall portion of that vaft con^ * 
tinent which he explored. His operations did net 
extend beyond the modern province pf Lahore, 
, and the countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea. Thefe, however, were 
furveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
have already defcribed ; and it is a circumilance 
not unworthy of notice, that this diilrif): of India 
which Europeans firft entered, an4 with which 
they were beft acquainted in ancient times, is 
now lefs known than almofl any part of that 
continent**, neither commerce nor war, to which, 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted for 
its improvement, having led any nation of Europe 
to frequent or explore it. 

• Rennell Mem. 114. . 
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It an untimely death had not put a period to 
liie reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we 
have reafon to think, would have been more fully 
explored by the ancients, and the European do* 
minion would have been eflablifhed there two 
thpuiand years fooner. When Alexander in-, 
vaded Indite, he had fomething more in view 
than a tranfient incurfion. • It was his objed; to 
annex that extenfive and opulent country to his 
empire ; and though the refractory fpirit of his 
army obliged him, at that time, to fufpend the 
profecution of his plan, he was far from relin- 
quilhing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and 
to pbint out their propriety and probable fuccefs, 
is not foreign from the fubjeft of this Difquifi- 
tion, and will convey a more juft idea than is 
ufually entertained, of the original genius and 
extent of political wifdom which diilinguifhed 
^ this illuftrious man. 

When Alexander became mafter of the Per* 
fian empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by 
the ti'oops which the afcendant he had acquired 
over the various ftates of Greece might enable 
him to raife there, he could not hope to retain 
in fubjeftien territories fo extenfive and popu* 
lous ; that to render his authority fecure and 
permanent, it muft be eftabliihed in the affeaion 
of the nations which he had fubdued, and main- 
tained by their arms ; and that in order to acquire 
thisadvantage, all diftinftions between the victors 

and 
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and vanquiihed muft be aboliflied, and his £u- SECT.' 
ropean and Afiatic fubjedbs muft be incorporated 
and become one people, by obeying the lame 
laws, and by adopting the fame manners, infti- 
tutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accompliih what he had in view, no» 
thing could be more repugnant to the ideas and 
prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks had 
fuch an high opinion of the pre«eminence to 
which theywereraifed by civilization and fbience, 
that they feem hardly to. have acknowledged the 
reft of mankind to be of the fame fpecies with 
themfelves. To every other people they ^ave 
the degrading appellation of Barbarians, and, in 
confequence of their own boafted fuperiority, 
they afferted a right of dorhinion over them, in 
the fame manner (to ufe their own expreffion) as 
the foul has over the body, and men have over 
irrational animals. Extravagant as this pretenfion 
may now appear, it found admiffion, to the dif- 
grace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. 
Ariftotle, full of this opinion, in fupport of which 
he employs arguments more fubtle than folid^, 
advifed Alexander to govern the Greeks like 
fubjedls, and the Barbarians as Haves ; to con- 
fider the former as companions, the latter a$ 
creatures, of an inferior nature**. But the fenti* 
ments of the pupil were more enlarged than 

T^ Ariftot. PoKt. i. c. 3 — 7. 

* Plut. de Fortuna Alex. Orat. h p. ^Cfl. vol. vii, edit. 
Reifke. Strabo, lib. i. p. 116. A. 
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« E c T. thofe of hi« mailer, and his experience in gc^ 
'' veming men taught the monarch what the ipe- 
culative fcience of the philolbpher did not diC- 
cover. Soon after the viftory at Arbela, Alex- 
ander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many of his 
officers,affumed the Perfian drefs, and conformed 
to feveral of their cuftoms. At the fame time 
he encouraged the Perfian nobles to imitate the 
manners of the Macedonians, to learn the Greek 
language, and to acquire a relifh for the beauties 
of the elegant writers in that tongue, which were 
then univerfally ftudied and admired. In order 
to render the union more complete, he refolved 
to marry one of the daughters of Darius, and 
chofe wives for a hundred of his principal officers 
in the moft illuftribus Perfian families. Their 
nuptials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the con- 
quered people. In imitation of them, above ten 
thouland Macedonians, of inferior rank, married 
Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander 
gave nuptial prefents, as a tefl^imony of his ap- 
probation of their condudl'. 

But afiiduouflyas Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubjefls by the moil in- 
diflbluble ties, he did not truft entirely to the fuc- 
cefs of that meafiire for tfie fecurity of his new 
conquefts. Ineveryprovincewhichhefubdued,he 
made choice of proper ftations, where hebuilt and 

' Arrian, lib.Tii. . . Hut. de Fort. Alex. p. 504. 
See NOTE VIIL 
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fortified cities, in which he placed garrifons com- 
pofed partly of fuch of the natives as conformed 
to the Grecian manners and difcipline, and partly 
of fuch of his Ettropean fubje6ls as were worn out 
with the fatigues of fervice, and wilhed for re- 
pofe and a permanent eftablilhment. Thefe ci- 
ties were numerous, and ferved! not only as a 
chain of polls to keep open the communication 
between the different provinces of his dominions, 
but as places of ftrength to over-awe and curb die 
conquered people. Thirty thoufand of his new 
fubjedls, who had been difciplined in thefe cities, 
and armed after the European faihion, appeared 
before Alexander in Sula, and were formed by 
him into that compact folid body of infantry, 
known by the name of the Phalanx, which confti- 
tuted the ftrength of a Macedonian army. But 
in order to fecure entire authority over this new 
cprps, as well as to render it more effe6tive, he 
appointed that every officer in it entrufted with 
command, either fuperior or fubaltern, (hould be 
European. As the ingenuity of mankind natur- 
ally has recourfe in fimilar iituations to the fame 
expedients, the European powers, who now in 
their Indian territories employ numerous bodies 
of the natives in their fervice, have, in forniing 
the eftablilhment of thefe troops, adopted the 
fame maxims ; and, probably without knowing 
it, have modelled their battalions of Seapoys 
upon the fame principles as Alexander did his 
phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander pufhed his conquefts 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may be 

conlidered 
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s E^c T. confidered as the center of his dominions, he 
found it neceflary to build and to fortify a greater 
number of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and 
South of the Cafpian fea, are mentioned by an. 
cient authors ; and in India itfelf he founded two 
cities on the banks of the Hydafpes, and a third 
on the Acefines, both navigable rivers, which, 
ai^er uniting their ftreams, fall into the Indus*. 
From the choice of fuch fituations, it is obvious 
that he intended, by means of thefe cities, to 
keep open a communication with India, not only 
by land, but by fea. It was chiefly with a view 
to the latter of thefo objeds, (as I have akeady 
obferved,) that he examined the navigation of 
the Indus with fo much attention. With the 
lame view, on his return to Sulk, he, in perfon, 
furveyed the courfe of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and gave directions to remove the cataracts or 
dams, with which the ancient monarchs of Per- 
fla, induced by a peculiar precept of their reli- 
gion, which enjoined them to guard with the ut- 
moft care againft defiling any of the elements, 
had conftrufted near the mouths of thefe rivers, 
in order to flmt out their fubjefts from any ac- 
cefs to the ocean'. By opening the navigation 
in this manner, he propofed, that the valuable 
commodities of India fhouldbe conveyed from 
the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of his 
Afiatic dominions, while by the Arabian Gulf 
they Ihould be carried to Alexandria, and diftri- 
buted to the reft of the world. 



« See NOTE IX, 
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NOTE X. 
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Grand and extenfive as thefe fchemes were, sect, 
the precautions employed, and the arrangements ^' 
made for carrying them into execution, were fo 
various and fo proper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to entertain languine hopes of their prov- 
ing fuccefsful. ' At the time when the mutinous 
^irit of his foldiers obliged him to relinquifh his 
operations in India, he was not thirty years of 
age complete. At this enterprizing period^of 
life, a Prince, of a ipirit fo aftive, perfevering, 
and indefatigable, muil have foon found means 
to refume a favourite meafure on which he had 
been long intent. If he had invaded India a 
fecond time, he would not, as formerly, have 
been obliged to force his way throiigh hoftile 
and une3^plored regions, oppofed at every ftep 
by nations and tribes of Barbarians whofe names 
had neverreached Greece. All Afia, from the 
fliores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hy- 
phafis, would then have been fubjedl to his do- 
mhiion ; and through that immenfe ftretch of 
country he had eftablifhed fuch a chain of cities, 
or fortified ftations', that his armies might have 
continued their march with fafety, and have 
found a regular fucceffion of magazines provide4 
for their fubfiftence. Nor would it have been 
difficult for him to bring into the field, forces 
fufficient to have atchieved the conqueft of a 
country fo populous and extenfive as India. 
Having armed and difciplined his fubje€ts in 
the Eaft l^ke Europeans, they would have been 
ambitious to imitate, and to equal their inftruc- 

• See NOTE XI. 
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SECT. tors» and Alexander might have drawn recruits, 
_^*^ ^ not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia and 
Greece, but from the vail regions of Afia, which, 
in every age, has covered the earth, and afto- 
nifhed mankind with its numerous armies. When 
at the head of fuch a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumilances very different 
friTm thofe in his firft expedition. He had fe- 
cured a firm footing there, partly by means of 
the garrifons that he left in the three cities 
which he had built and fortified, and partly by 
bis alliance with Taxiles and Porus. Thefe two 
Indian Princes, won by Alexander's humanity 
and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
ieldom diiplayed in the ancient mode of carry** 
ingon war, excited of courfe an higher degree 
of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
Heady in their attachment to the Macedonians. 
Reinforced by their troops, and guided by their 
information as well as by the experience which 
he had acquired in his former campaigns, Alex- 
ander mud have made rapid progrefs in a coun- 
try, where every invader, from his time to the - 

prefent age, has proved fuccefiful. 

*\ 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. 
In confequence .of. that, however, events took 
.place, which illuftrate and confirm the jufl;nefi . 
of the preceding fpeculations and conje6lures 
by evidence the moll fl;riking and iatisfaaory. 
When that great empire, which the fuperior 
1 5 geniui; 
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genius of Alexander had kept united and in 5 E c T. 
fubje£lion, no longer felt his fuperintending ^* 
controul, it broke into pieces^ and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, 
and parcelled but among them. From ambition, 
emulation, and perfonal animoiity, they fbon 
turned their arms againfl one another ; and as 
feveral of the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for military Ikill, the con- 
teft was maintained long, and carried on ^th 
frequent viciffitudes of fortune. Atnidll the va* 
rious convulfions and revolutions which thefe 
occafioned, it was found that the meafures of 
Alexander for the prefervation of his conquells 
had been concerted with fuch fagacity, that^ 
upon the final reftoration of tranquillity, the 
Macedonian dominion continued to be efta* 
blifhed in every part of Afia, and not one pro^ 
vince had fliaken off' the yoke. Even India, the 
moll remote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly^ 
fubmitted to Pytho the fon of Agenor, and after- 
wards to Seleucus, who fucceffively obtained 
dominion over that part of Afia* Porus and 
Taxiles, notwithilanding the death of their be- 
nefactor, neither declined fubmiffion to the au- 
thority of the Macedonians, nor made any at- 
tempt to recover independence.. 

During the contefts for power and fuperiority 
ainong the fucceffors of Alexander, Seleucus 
who, in every effort of enterprifing ambition, was 
inferior to none of them, having rendered him- 
felf mailer of all the provinces of the Perfian em- 
jpire comprehended under the name of Upper 

Afia, 
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SECT. Afia, confidered thofe countries of India which 
^ had been fubdued by Alexander, as belonging to 
that portion of the Macedonian empire of which 
Jie was now the fovereign. Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
fuch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that coun* 
try, partly with a view of eftablifhing bis own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb San* 
dracottus, who having lately acquired the fove- 
reignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation on the 
banks of the Ganges, threatened to attack the 
Macedonians, whofe Indian territories bordered 
on his dominions. Unfortunately no account of 
this expedition, which feems to have been fplen^- 
did and fuccefsful, has reached our times. AU 
we know of it is, that he advanced confiderably 
beyond the utmoft boundary of Alexander's pro- 
grels in India % and would probably have pro- 
ceeded much farther, if he had not been con- 
ftrained to flop (hort in his career, in order to 
oppofe Antigonus, who was preparing to invade 
his dominions at the head of a formidable army. 
Before he began his march towards the Eu- 
phrates, he concluded a treaty with Sandracot- 
tus; in confequence of which, that monarch 
quietly retained the kingdom he had acquired. 
But the powers and pofleffions of the Macedo- 
nians feem to have remained unimpaired during 
the reign of Seleucus, which terminated forty- 
two years after the death of Alexander. 

« See NOTE XII. 
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With a view of cultivating a friendly intet- sect* 
courfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megafthenes, an officer, who^ from his hav^ 
ing accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
into India5had fome knowledge of the date of the 
country, and the manners of its inhabitants, and 
lent him as his ambafiador to Palibothra''. In 
this famous capital of the Praiij^ fituated on the 
banksof the Ganges, Megafthenes refided feveral 
years, and was probably the firft European who 
ever beheld that mighty river, far fuperior to any 
of the ancient continent in magnitude ''^ and no 
lefi diftinguiflied by the fertility of the countriear 
through which it flows. This journey of Megafl 
thenes to Palibothra made Europeans acquainted 
with a large extent of country, of which they had 
not hitherto any knowledge i for Alexander did 
not advance farther towards the fouth-eail than 
that part of the river Hydraotes or Rauvee, where 
the modem city of Lahore is fituated, and Pali-^ 
bothra, the fite of which, as it is a capital pofi-* 
tion in the geography of ancient India, I have 
invelligated with the utmoft attention, appears 
to me the fame with that of the modem city of 
Allahabad, at the confluence of the two great 
rivers, Jumna and Ganges'. As the road from 
Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome of the 
moil cultivated and opulent provinces of India,the 
more the country was explored, the idea of its 
value ro£e higher. Accordingly, what MegaC- 

*» Strabo, lib.iL p. 121, &c. Arrian. Hill, Ind. paffim,. 
« Sec NOTE XXIL ' See NOTE XIV. 
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9 B c T. tbenes obiervedduringhisprogrefi to PftlA)0tli<ti9 
^^ t und his refideoce there, made fueh an impreffioa 
upon hiaowB mind, as induced him to pubHQi an 
imple account of India» in order to make hia 
countrymen more thoroughly acquaintedwlth ita 
importattce. From his writinga the ancienta feem 
to have derived almoft aU theif knowledge of the 
interior ftate of India, and from comparing the 
three moA ample accounts of it, by Dioderus St^ 
cuhis, Strabo, and Arrian, they appear mani^* 
feftly, from their near refembhmce, to be atian* 
fcript of his Worda. But, unfort^mately, Mega& 
tiienes was fo Ibnd of the marveUous, that ba 
mingled with the truths which he rdated^ mmff 
extravagant fi^tiona } and to him« may be toaeed 
iq> the fkbulouA tales o^ men with eaics fi> lairge 
that they could wrap themMves up ia them, of 
others with a fingle eye, without moutiia, wsl^oiik 
m^es^ with long feet, and toes tuvnod backwards, 
eS people only three ipans ia height^ of wild mea 
with heads in the fliape of a wec^, of ants aa 
large as foxes that dug up gold, and many odnw 
^ings naiefs wondarfitl^. The exlraghs from hia 
narrative which have been tran^niMed to usibji 
Sbpabo, Arrian, and othei; writem, Ibem not totbe 
entitled to credit, unl^when they are fuppoited 
by internal evidence, and coD&iued by the tefti^ 
mony of other ancient authovs, or when they co« 
incide with the experiiNice of modem timea^ 
His account, however, <^ the dimenfiomi and 
geography of India, is curious and accurate. 

< Straboi lib. zx. 1032. A* 1037. C« 
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Hii Aettfiptiati of tfte powet aAd opulence of * » ^ T. 
the i^rdfij perfeafy I'efetobied that ^hich might v. ^' 
halve! be^n giveti of feme 6f the greater ftat'es in 
^a taoi^rh Indoftan, befoi-ef the eftaWiffiment 
of the Mih6tn6dan or European pa\^er in fndii, 
and is coftfo'riant fo the aiceoahts which Alex- 
ander had received concerning tlhat people, fifif 
was informed, as has been already mentioned, 
that they were prepared to oppofe him on i!he 
banks of the Ganges, with an army corififting ot 
twenty thbufarirf cava:lry, two hundred thoufand! 
infantrj^, and two thoufatid aritied chariots* ; and 
Megafthenes I'elateS, that he had dn audience of 
Sandriadottud in a place whefe he was encamped' 
Mill an army of foul* hundred thoufand itieh^. 
'f^e enormods dimenfiobs which he atfghs £o^ 
T^afit5othra, of no lefs than ten miles in length, and 
tw"6 in breadth, and furrounded by walls in which 
theye were five hundred and feventy towers, and 
fixty-fbu^ gated, would probably have been 
I'atiked by Europeans among the wonders which 
lie delighted to relate, if they were not now well* 
acquainted with the rambling manner in which 
th^ cities of India were built, and did not know 
with certainty that, both in former and' in tlie 
|>refent times, it might boaft of cities ftill more 
exf eiifive *. 

T*Hi's embady of Megaftllenes to Sandracottus, 
and another of Diamachus to his fon aqd fuccei^ 

• t>\6d, Situl. lib. xVil. p. 232; Q: <5art.lil>.ix, c, 2p 
J.Strabo, llti. jfV. p; 10^5, C. «'tt€nneU Meiiu49, ^ol 
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SECT, for Allitrochidas^ are the laft tranla&ions of the 
_^:_ , Syrism monarchs with India, of which we have 
' any account', i^or can we either fix with accu- 
racy the time, or defcribe the manner in which 
their pofleffions in India were wrefted frcmi them. 
It is probable that they were obliged to abandon 
that country foon after the death of Seleucus*. 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loft^ 
about this period, thofe provinces in India, which 
had been fubjedl to their dominions, the Greeks 
in a fmaller kingdom, compofed of fome frag- 
ments of Alexander's empire, ilill maintained an 
intercourfe with India, and even made fome con- 
fiderable acquifition of territory there. This was 
the kingdom of Ba6lria, originally fubje£l to Se- 
leucus, but wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and 
rendered an independent date, about iixty-nine 
years after the death of Alexander. Concerning 
the trania^lions of this kingdom, we mud reil 
fatisfied with gleaning a few imperfe£t hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that it» 
commerce with India was great j that the con- 
quells of the Ba6trian kings in that country, 
were more extenfive than thofe of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered 
pofleflion of the diftrifit near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had fubdued^ Each of the fix 
princes who reigned in Ba6tria, carried on mili- 

< See NOTE XV. « Juftin. Ub. xt. c. 4. 

f Straboy lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xt. 1006. B. Juftin. Ub. xU. 
c 4. Bayer Hift. Regui Gra»;or. Baftrismi/ paffim. 
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tary operations in India with fuch fuccefs, that sect. 
they penetrated far into the interior part of the ^^^J^ 
country, and proud of the conquefts which they 
had made, as well as of the extenfive dominions 
over which they reigned, fome of them aflumed 
the lofty title of Great Kin^j which diftinguiihed 
the Perfian monarchs in the days of their higheft 
fplendout. But we (hould not have known liow 
long this kingdom of Ba£i;ria fubfifted, or iu 
what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes 
had not cafled in the hiftorians of China to fup^^ 
ply the defefils of the Greek and Roman writers. 
3y them we are informed, that about one hun-^ 
dred and twenty-fix years before the Chriftian 
sera, a powerful horde of Tartars, ^ufhed from 
their native feats on the confines of China, and 
obliged to move towards the weft by the preflure 
of a more numerous body that rolled on behind 
them, pafled the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon 
Bafitria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks ^ there, after it had been eftablifli. 
ed near one hundred and thirty years ^. 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguele, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communica- 
tion with the Eaft, and carried their vi6lorious 
arms into every part of India, no European powet 
acquired territory, or eftablifl;ied its dominion 
there. During this long period, of more than 

s Mem. de Literal, torn. xxv. p. 17, 6cc. 
•» JBee NOTE XVI. 
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SECT, fifteen hundred years, all fchetpes of conquelt in 
^ Indl^ feem to have been tot^Iy reUnquiihed> and 
nothing more w^s aimed ^t Ify any natiop, thiui 
to fecure an iptercourfe pf trs^dfs with t^a^ oput 
lent cpuntfy* 

' It wap in J^gypt that the fe^t of tliw intefv 
courfe was eilablifhed ; and it is pot withQQt fur* 
prife that we obferve how foon and how regularly 
tk^ commerce wi(h the Eail c^me to be carri^ 
on by th^t channel, in which the lagacity of 
Alei^ander c^ftined it to 0ow. Ptolepy, the fqi| 
of Lagui^, as foon as he took ppfle(9on of £^yp^ 
ftftftbliftied the feat pfgoyernropnt m AHmr^irifh 
By fi)we p?^ertiopp of »i|tl]prjty, »q4 roMy *ft8 
of Uber^ltty, but phiefly by the fame pf Ms ffiiW 
»nd equal ^4(P^i^^^^^tion3 })p drew fuph f^ nupih 
ber of inhaljitwts to this favqurite fflfidw^Pt th*t 
it ibon became a pppulpus and wealthy p|f:y« Ai 
ptftlemy deferyed and bad poflelfed the ^ppfr 
depce of Alexander more perfectly than any pf 
hi? pflJcer?, hp kp?w ^ell that hip chief ql^e<^ i^ 
founding Alexandria wfts to fepure the ^dvax^i 
tages ariiing from the trade with India. A long 
^nd profperous reign wa^ favpurabl^ to thp pro* 
f^cution of that objedt} and though ancjeptf au- 
thors havp not enabled us to trace the ii^ps whic^i 
the fir|l ptplemy took for this purpofe> we hav^ 
^ (trikipg evidence of his extraordinary attention 
tp naval afiairs, in his preying a }ight-^ulh op 
the ifland of Phs^^os, at the mouth of tht ht^rbou? 
of Alexandria', a work of fuch iqagnificence as 

^ Stmboi Jib. xy^^ p. 1 14^1 Q, 

to 
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i0 bfe reckoned one of the feven wonders of tlie 5 EC T. 
lirorld. With refpedt to the cotnmercitl anra&ge^ 
ments of his fan Ptokmy IHiibddphus, we have 
more per&dt infcNtnation. In order to bring the 
trade with India, (which began to revive at 
Tyre, its ancient ftation'',) to center in Alexaa^ 
diria, he fet abou^ forming a calnai^ an hundred 
cubits in breadth, and thirty cubits in dejpth^ 
between Arikioe on the Bied Sea, not far from 
<1» fituation of the modern Suez, and tbe Peleu«- 
fiac or oafterd branch of the Nile, bv meani of 
which the produifliocis of India might have been 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. But 
either on account of fome danger apprehended 
frtoi cooipleting it, that wtak Unas neveif £niflied ; 
or from 4Jie flow abd dangerous navigation ia^ 
wlu'ds the northern extremity of the Red Sea^ 
this canal was found to be of ib little ufe, that in 
order tofacilitate the communication with India, 
he built a city on the weft coafl of that fea, aU 
nibft under tbe Tropic, to which he gave th^ 
Aame of Berenice ^ This new city foon beoame 
^ (laple of tbe trade with India"". Firom Bere^ 
nice the goods were traniported by land to Cop- 
tos, a pity three miles diiflant from the Nile, but 
which had a communioation with tlukt river by a 
navigable espial, <xf which there are ftill fome re* 
maiits% and thence carried down the ftream to 
Alexandria. The diftance between Berenice 

* StrabOy lib. xvi. 1089. A. 

* Strabo, lib. xvii. 1156. D. PHn. Nat. Hift, lib* vi. c. 29. 
* « See NOTl^ XVII. ^ 

* D'Anville Mem. de PEgypte, p. 21. 
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SECT, and Coptos was, according to Pliny, two hun* 
^ dred and fifty-eight Roman miles, and the road 
lay through the defart of Thebais, almoft entirely 
deftitute of water. But the attention of a power- 
ful monarch made provifion for fupplying this 
want, by fearching for fprings, and wherever 
thefe were found he built inns, or more probably 
in the eaftern ftyle caravanferas, for the accom- 
modation of merchants ''. In this channel the 
intercourfe between the Eaft and Weft continued 
to be carried on during two hundred and fifty 
years, as long as Egypt remained an indepen.f 
dent lungdom* 

The Ihips defllned for India took their de- 
parture from Berenice, and failing, according 
to the ancient mode of navigation, along the 
Arabian fliore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Raialgate,) held their courfe along the 
coaft of Perfia, either dire£tly to Pattala, (now 
Tatta,) at the head of the lower Delta of the 
Indus, or to fome other emporium on the. weft 
coaft of India. To this part of India which 
Alexander had vifit^^d and fubdued, the com- 
merce under the protection of the Egyptian 
monarchs feems.to have been confined for a 
confiderable time. Afterwards a more conve. 
nient courfe was followed, and from Cape Rafal- 
gate veflel^ lailed in a dire£b courfe to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu'*, was the 

• Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
P L'Efprif des Imx, lib. xxi. c. 7. 
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Idngdoin of Sigertis, on the iea-coaft adjacent to s £ c T. 
the mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek 
monarchs of Ba6tria ; according to Major Ren- 
Bell ', it was a port on the northern part of the 
MalalHtr coaft. Ancient authors have not con^^ 
veyed Ijuch information as will enable us to pro^ 
hounce with certainty, which of thefe two op* 
polite opinions is bell founded. Kor can we 
point out with accuracy, what were the othei^ 
ports in India which the merchants from Bere- 
nice frequented, when that trade was firit 
opened. As they failed in veflels offmallbur^ 
^en, which crept timidly along the coall, it is 
probaUe that their voyages were circumfcribed 
within very narrow limits, and that under the 
t^olemies, no confiderable progrefe was made in. 
the difcovery of India'. 

From this monopoly of the commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for which it was confpi-- 
cuous. In modem times, acquainted with the 
vigilant and enterprifinga3;ivity of commercial 
rivaUhip,. there is hardly any circumftance in ati- 
cient^ftory which appears morefurprifing, than 
that the fovereigns of Egypt ihould have been 
permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade without 
competition, or any attempt to wreft it out of 
thdbr hands; efpectally as the powerful mo- 
narchs of Syria migjit, from the Perfian Gulf, 
have carried on an intercourfe with the fame 

1 Iptrodua^p. xxxviL ' See NOTE XVIII. 

parts 
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sect; parts of India, by a ihorter and Met couiie <^ 
J*_ , navigation. D^reat confiderations iieem to 
have induced them ib tamely to relinquilh all the 
obvious advantages of this commerce. The 
Kings of £!gypt» by their attention to maritime 
Sffiirs, had formed a powerful iieetf which gave 
them fuch decided command of the feay that 
they could have cruihed with eafe any rival ii| 
trade* No commercial intercourfefeemsevar to 
have beep carried on by &a between Ferfia and 
India. The Perfiana had fiich an inftiperabli 
aveifion to that element, or^were fo much afraui 
c^ foreign invafion, tjiat their monarchs (sa I 
bave already obierved) obftriifted thenavi|^ 
tion of the great rivers, which gave aceeft t# 
t^e interior parts af ihe country, by artificial 
works. As their fubjedts, however, were no left 
defirous than the people around them to pof* 
ieis the valuable productions and elegant ma« 
nufaCfcures of In<^a, the£e were conveyed to 
all the parts of their esttenfive dominions by 
land-carriage. The commodities deftined far 
the fup(>ly of the northern provinces,, wero 
tranfported on camels from the banks of the 
Indus to thoie of the Oxus, down tlie ^eam 
pf which they were carried to the Caipian 
fea> and diilributed, partly by land-earriiigeft 
Bfid partly 'by navigable rivers, through the 
different countries, bounded on one hmid by 
the Cafpian* and on the other, by tibe Ewwie 
ff»\ ThQ<?ominod«ities9flDidta intended for the 

« Strabo, lib. xii, 776, D. Plin. Nat Hift. lib. ti. c. 17. 

fouthern* 
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^iitbern wd inter^r proyji^pes^ proceeded by j % ct* 
fepd fp9i^ thje Cafpiw g^-t^ to fome Df the j§prert ^ J* 
riverip, by wbicb they were circulated tbroiigh 
erery part of the cpuwtry. This wa? the «»- 
cie.n(t naode of jinjtericQurfe in^ijtb lodia, while 4jie 
Ferfiai) efnpire was gpyeroed by its native 
J^riqcQS ; and it has been obferved in every age^ 
tbat when any brapch of coqairierpe ha^got inta 
^ certain chj^nn^l, altbojigb it rnay be neither 
the moft proper 9Q<^r the moft i^omnodkainMe^ 
it requires long tioie^ and coDfidenbLe effiirts^ 
tp give it a different ditre^iop% 

^T9 9)1 theile fi^Cbn^ fi»r fuStmig the monarchi 
§f £gypl to i^ont^e in tbe undiftufbed^oflefi 
Sen 0f the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many rfthe aocients, by an error 
in geography extremely unaccountable) and in 
which they perfifted, notwithftanding repeated 
pppp^tunities of obtaining more accurate infor. 
matiqn) believed the C»fpi^ii fe^ to be a branoh 
ef the great Nprt^efn pcewr end tlie Kings rf 
gyfia inigbt bope by that means teepfn^iMim* 
munleatioo with EwQpe> und Aq ioisctiate 
thrpngh it the vf^neble produiSiiona of the Eaft^ 
without intruding into thofe Teas, the navigatioii 
of which the Egyptian monarchs feMiedto c6iu 
j^der W their eKqlufive right* This idea had been 
early iforn^ed by the Gr^eks> when they became 
in»fteF9 of Afi4f Seleueda Nioater, the ir& 
ftnd ine4l %^iQ»i of the Syrian ^W^ At tM 

time 
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SBCT.time when he was aflaffinated, entertained 
, thoughts of forming ajun3;ion between the Calt 
pian and Euxine feas by a canal", and if this 
could have been effected, his fubjedis, befides the 
extenfion of their trade in Europe, might have 
Supplied aU the countries in the North of Afia, 
on the coaft of the Euxine fea as well as many 
tof thofe whicJf ftretch eaftward from the Cat 
pian, with the produ6i:ions of India. As thoie 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by 
a miferable race of men, deftitute of induf^ 
try and of wealth, were in ancient times ex* 
tremely populous, and filled with great and 
opulent cities, this muft have been confidered 
as a branch of commerce of fuch magnitude 
and value, as to render the fecuring of it an 
bbje6fc worthy the attention of the mod power- 
Ail monarch. 

BtJT while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure to 
iheir fubjeOs all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft which proved 
fatal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of 
their political condu£t, having rendered them- 
&lves mailers of all Italy and Sicily, foon over- 
A. C SS' turned the rival republic of Carthage, fubje6led 
Macedonia andGreece, extended their dominion 
over Syria, and at laft turned their viStorious arms 
Ugainft Egypt, the only kingdom remaining of 

"Plin.Nat.Hift.Ub.vi. cii. 

thofl^ 
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thofe eftabliihed by the fucceflbrs of Alexander s eg t. 
the Great. After a feries of events which be- 
long not to the fubje£t of this Difquifition, 
Egypt was annexed to the Roman empire, and 
reduced into the form of a Roman province by 
Auguflus. Aware of its great importance, he, A^Cgok 
with that provident fagacity which diftiiiguilhes 
his character, not only referved it as one of the 
pr9vince$ fubjeft immediately to imperial autho* 
rity, but by various precautions, well known to 
every fcholar,, provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary iblicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering Egypt as one of the 
chief granaries on which the capital depended 
for fubfiftence, but as the feat of that lucrative 
commerce which had enabled its ancient mo^ 
narchs to amafs fuch enormous wealth, as ex- 
cited the admiration and envy of other Princes, 
and produced, when brought into the treafury 
of the empire, a confiderable alteration both in 
the value of property, and the ilate of manners, 
in Rome itfelf. 
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SECTION 11. 

Intercour/e mifi Indian Jirom (he EJlabti/fiment of 
ihe Roman Dominion in H^gypty to tTie Conquejt 
of that Kingdom hy the Mahomedans. 

T TFON the conqueft of £gypt by the Roltf ans, 
^ and the reduAion 6( that kingdom t<>a pro^ 
vince of their empire, the trade with India coil<' 
tinued to be carried on in the fame mode under 
their powerful proteftion : Rome, enriched with 
the fpoils and the tribute of almolt all the known 
world, had acquired a taile for luxuries of every 
kind. Among people of tliis defcription, the 
productions of India have always been held in 
the higTieft eftimation. The capital of thegreateft 
empire ever eflablilhed in Europe, filled with ci- 
tizens, who had now no occupation but to enjoy 
and diffipate the wealth accumulated by their 

anceftorst 
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stnceflors, deiXKmded every thii^ elegant, rare, s 1^ c T. 

or coAly^ which that remote regton couid fur. ^ n^ 

tiifii, vik order to fupport its pomp, or beightm 
ii» pleaiiiresfw To fupply this demand, new and 
extraoFcfina^y effinrts* became requifite, and live 
commerce wrtb Itv^a; increafeil to % degtee^ 
which (m r bate ol^erved vk another p&ce^) 
win kppear aftonifbing even to the pre&nt age, 
in whidi tbat branch of trade has been extended 
fiur beyond the practice or eonceptioii of any 
former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Ro- 
mans received an additional fupply of them by 
another mode of conveyance. From the earlieft 
tinges, there feems to have been fome comnnmi- 
cation between Mefepotamia, and other' pro- 
vinces on the banks of the Euphrates, £ind thofti 
parts of Syria and Paleftine, which lay near the 
Mediterranean. The migration of Abram from 
Ur, of the Chaldees from Sichem4n the land' of 
Canaan,, is an inftahce of this^. The journey 
through the defart, which feparated thefe coun- 
tries, was much facilitated by its ajSbrding one 
ftation abounding with water, and capable of cul- 
tivation. As the iatercbuife increaied, the pod 
ifeflon of this iljation became an obje£t of fo much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned hiy 
attention towards the extenfion of commerce 

r 

^ Haft* of Amnka^ ToLL p. 15. ^ Genet xi. xiL 

among' 
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SECT* among his iiibjefts^ built a fenced city there^^* 
^' Its Syrian name of Tadmor in tlie wUdernefi, 
and its Greek one of Pabntfra^ are both defcrip' 
tive of its fituation in a fpot adorned with palm- 
trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied with 
water» but furrounded by a pcHtion of fertile land, 
which (though of no great extent) renders it a 
delightful habitation in the midft of barren ianda 
and an inhoQ)itable deiart. Its happy pofition^ 
at the diftance of eighty-five miles from the river 
Euphrates, and about one hundred.and feventeen 
miles from the neareft coaft of the Mediterra^ 
nean^, induced its inliabitants to enter with ar- 
dourintothetradeofconveyingcommoditiesfrom 
one of thefe to the other. As the mod valuable 
produ6U(ms of India, brought up th^ Euphrates 
from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to 
bear the expence of a long land-carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu- 
lence and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. 
Its government was of the form which is bail 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city^ repub- 
lican ; and from the peculiar advantages of its 
fituation, as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it 
long maintained its independence, though fur- 
rounded by powerful and ambitious neighbours. 

^ I Kings, iz. i8. 2 CSuon. niL 4. 

<^ In a fonner edition, I ftated the diftance of Palmyra 
from the Euphrates at fixty miles, and from the Mediter- 
ranean at two hundred and three miles. Into thefe errors I 
was led by M. D'Anville, who, in his Memoire fur l'£u- 
plurate et le Tigris, a work pubUfiied in old age, did not 
retain his wonted accuracy •• From information c<Hiimuiii- 
cated by Major Rennellt I have fubftitiitod the true diftancea. 

10 Under 
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Under the Syriap moiMu*c1i8 de&endedirc^ Se» SE C T. 
Ieu€ug it attained to its higheft degree of ^lea* ^ 
<d(Mirtittd weelth, one great fource of nrhich feeios 
to have been the ibpplying their fubge£t$ witl^ 
Indian commoditiea. When Syria fuhsoitted to 
the irrefiftible arms of Rome, Palmyra continued 
upwards of two centuriea a free* ftate, and its ^ 
friendlhip was courted with emulation and fSoHM 
citude by the Romans, and their rivals for em* 
pire, the Parthians. That it traded with botb» 
and particularly that From it Rome as well as 
Other parts of the empire recdved the produc* 
tions of India, we leam from Appian an author 
of good credit*. But in tracing the progreis of 
the commerce of the ancients with the £aft> I 
Ibould n^t have ventured, upon his fingle tefti* 
many, to mention this amoi^ the diannels of 
note ip which it was carried on, if a Angular dii^ 
covery, for which we are indebted to the liberal 
curiofity and enterprifing ^irit of our own coun^ 
trymen, did not confirm and illuftrate what he 
xedates* Towards the clofe of the lad century, 
feme gentlemen of the Englifli fa^ry at Aleppo* 
incited by what they heard in the Sail concern- 
ing the wonderful ruins of Palmjnra^ ventured, 
Qotwithftanding the fatigue i^nd danger of a 
jQarAeiy through the deiart, to vijgt them. To 
their ailoniihment they beheld a fertile ipot of 
ibme miles in extent arifing Kke an ifland out of 
a vaft plain of iand> covered with the remains of 
jtBBH^les, porticoes, aquedufi^s, and other publie 

, \ AppMm* 4eJMM CniL £b. ▼• p^ tQ7& fdit ToIUL 

s works, 
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SECT, works, which, in magnificence and Q)lendQiMr5 
^[^ , and fome of them in elegance, were not unwor- 
thy of Athens or of Rome in their mod prot 
perous ftate. Allured by their defcriptidn of 
them, about fixty years thereafter, a pirty of 
more enlightened travellers, having reviewed 
the ruins of Palmyra with greater attention and 
more fcientific ikill, declared that what they 
beheld there exceeded the moft exalted ideas 
which they had formed concerning it'. ' 

From both thefe accounts, as '^ell as from re- 
colledling the extraordinary degre^ of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, 
Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part 
of Afia Minor were conquered by its arms ; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiftrate, was deco- 
rated with the imperial purple, and Zenobia 
contended for the dominion of the Eaft with 
Rome under one of its moft warlike Emperors, 
it is evident that a ftate which could derive little 
importance from its original territory, muft have 
owed its aggrandifement to the opulence ac- 
quired by eytenftve commerce. Of this the In- 
dian trade was undoubtedly the moft confider- 
able, and moft lucrative branch. But it is a 
cruel mortification, in fearching for what is in- 
ftru6live in the hiftory of paft times, to find that 
the exploits of conquerors who have deiblated 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren- 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with minute 

^ Wood's Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. . . ' 
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aiid often difgufting accuracy, while the difco? s E|C*T. 
very of ufeful arts^ and the progrefi of the moft 
beneficial branches of commerce, are pafled over 
in iilence, and fufiered to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian^ 
trade never -revived there. At prefent a few 
miferable huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered 
in the courts of its fl^ately temples, or deform 
its elegant p()rticoes ; and exhibit an humiliate, 
iiig contrail to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt anc^ Syria 
exerted their activity in order to fupply the in- 
creafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi- 
ties, and vied with each other in their efibrts, the 
eagerhefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) brought 
India itfelf nearer to the refl: of the world. In 
the courfe of their voyages to that country, the 
Greek and Egyptian pilots could not fail to bb- 
ierve the regular fliifting of the periodical winds 
ov monfoons, and how fl:eadily they continued 
to blow during one part of the year from the 
Eaft, and during the other from the Weft. En- 
couraged by attending to this circumftance, 
Hippalus, the commander of a Ihip engaged in 
the Indian ' trade, ventured, about fourfcore 
years after Egypt was annexed to the Roman 
empire, to reiinqiiifli the flow and circuitous 
courfe which I have defcribed, and ftretching 
boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
acrofs the ocean, was carried by the weftern mon- 

\ ' E 2 foon 
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B £ c T. fiwn to Mufiris, a liafbottr ia thit |Mtft of Indui^ 
^:^ gawkiioiwibytfac«ametaftheMahi^ 

Tiin roote «»I]idkiiulreIdtbbe a dilb^ 
of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuate- 
the mentoiy of the inV^rtor, titenanieof H^pfMu 
k» was giveii to the wind wtuoh enaUed him to 
l^erferm the ^o^^^^ As this was one of tlio 
greatcA efforts of navigation m the aadent 
World, and opened ikte beft txMnnunioatidtt by 
iea between die Eaft and Weft that was Imown 
for fourteen hundred years, it merits a particular 
defcription. Fortunate^ Pliny has enabled ua 
to give it with a degree of aceuracy, ^mUkk cm 
ieldom be attained in tracing the naval or coau 
aaierciid e^^rations (^ the ancients. F^am Aieb^ 
andria (he ofaibrves) to JuUopelis is twi^auLas | 
there the cargo deftmed for India is scMbarked 
on the Nile, and is carried to Centos, which is 
diftant three bnndred and three miles, OBfd th« 
Voyage is ufually accomplilhed in twelve daySk 
From Coptos goods are conveyed by luid-car** 
tiage to Berauce on the Arabian Gidf, taking 
at differetrt ftations regulated acoefdh^ to the 
jconveniencyofwatenng. The diftance between 
thefe cities is two Inmdred and fifty •^ight milM. 
On account of the heat the caravan trarveb ody^ 
"during the night, and the journey is fiaiihed<tfi 
4he twelftb day. Fnom Berenioe, fliipa take dmr 
4epartufe about midfummer, and in thirty days 
teach^kblis (Gella) at the moiith ofthe Afiimn 

^Pciip.Mtr«£r7tfar«(.5i. . 
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CiiiH^t or Caae (Cape Eartaque) on the coaft of s e c T» 
Arabia F^Iix. Thence they fail in forty days to , ji 
Mufiris, the firft emporium ia India. They begia 
their voyage homewards early in the £gyptiaii| 
month lliibi, which anfwers to our December; 
tiiey fiiil with a n<Hih*eaft wind, and w^n they 
Miter the Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth or 
feuth-weft wind, and thus complete the voyage 
j0 left than a year \ ' 

y 

Tub account which Pliny gives of Mufifis, apd 
of Baraoe, another harbour not f^r diftant, which 
was likewiie frequented by the fhips from Berei 
nice, as being both fp incommodicius for trade 
on account of the ihallownefi of the porta, that 
it became neceffiury to difi^arf^ and take in the 
cargoes in fmall boats, d^ies not enable us to £x 
their pofition with perfect accuracy. This de« 
ibription applies to many ports on the Malabar 
coaft, but from two circumftances mentioned 
by him ; one, that they are not far diftant from 
Cottonara, the country which produces pepper 
in great abundance ; and the other, tl^at in fail- 
ing towards them the courfe lay near Nitrias, 
the ftation of the pirates ; I adopt the opinion ' 
of Major Rennell, that they were fituated 
&mewhere between Goa and Tellicherry, and 
that probably the modern Meerzaw or Merjee 
is the Mufiris of the ancients, and Barcelor^ 
^hcir Barace*. 

.^•Hn. Nat. Hift. Kb. vU c. 23. Sc^ NOTE XX. 
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As in thefe two ports was the principal ilaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when in 
its moft flourifliing ftate, this feems to be the, 
proper place for inquiring into the nature of the. 
commerce with the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, carried on with that country, and for 
e'nuiherating the commodities moil in requeft, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera- 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating 
it, were little attended to in thofe dates of au* 
tiquity, ofwhofe tranfaftions we have any ac- 
curate knowledge ; their hiftorians hardly enter, 
into any detail concerning a fubje6l of fuch fub- 
ordihate importance in their political fyftem, 
and it is moftly from brief hints, detached fa^tSy 
and incidental obiervations, that we can gather 
information concerning it*. 

In every age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceflSty," which has 
been carried on between Europe and India* 
Its elegant manufa6lures, fpices, and precious 
ftones, are neither obje£i:s of defire to nations 
of fimple manners, nor are fuch nations poC- 
fefled of wealth fufficient to purchafe them. 
But at the time the Romans became piafters 
of the Indian trade, they were not only (as 
has ^ready been obferved) in that ftage of 
fociety when men are eager to obtain every 
' thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
exquifite, or add to its Iplendour, but they had 
Required all the fantaftic taftes formed by the 

^ See NOTE XXI. 
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caprici^ and extravagance of wealth. They were s E c T^ 
of confequence highly delighted with thofe new °* 
objects of gratification with which India fupplied ^~^ 
them in fuch abundance. , The productions of 
tl>at country, natura} as well as artificial, feem to 
have been much the fame in that age as in the 
prefent. But the tafte of the Romans in luxury 
differed in many refpeCts from that of modern 
times, and of courfe their demands from India 
differed eonfiderably from ours* 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as poffible^ I fhall in the firfl place make 
fome obfervations on the three great articles of 
general importation from India, i. Spices and 
arpmatics. a. Precious flones and pearls. 3. Silk* 
And then I (hall give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the affortment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the vefTels fittqd out at 
^renice to different ports of India. 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worlhip in the heathen world; frqm the 
ipcredible number of their deities, and of the 
temples confecrated to them ; the confumption 
of frankincenfe and other aromatics which werg 
ufedin every facred funiStion, mull have been 
very great. But the vanity of men occaiioned a 
greater confumption of thefe fragrant fubftances', 
than their piety. It was the cuftom of the Ro- 
mans to bum the bodies of their dead, and they 
deemed it a diQ)lay of magnificence, to cover not 
E 4 onl^ 
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# E cY. mAf tiie body bat the fiiMral p3e an idiicb ft 
j**, , was laid, mdi the im^ coftly ipices. At the fliu 
nenl c^SfjHs, two hundred and ten bwdeaa of 
ibices were flrewed upon the pfle« Nero it m^ 
ported to have burnt a quantity of cinnaaMm aad 
eaffia at the funeral of Fftppoea, greater than tho 
eountriei from whidi it was imported produeed 
in one year. We confiime in heaps ihefe pre* 
eious &bftances with Ae earcafes of the dead 
(lays Pliny): We oflfer them to the Gods^only ia 
grains*. It was not from India» I am aware, 
but from Ardbia, that arotnatics were irfl iau 
ported into Europe ; and fome of them, peelietu 
iaxfy frankineenib, wete produdltons of that 
eonntry. But the Arabians were aeeuftomed» 
togeUier with ipices of native growtii, to fenidi 
foreign merdmnts with otii»i of hlKgher vahie^ 
which they brought from India, and the legionf 
l^ond it "Hie commer d al intercoorfe of the 
Anibians mtb llie eaftern parts of Afia, was not 
only eariy^ but confiderable. By means ef tbek 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own 
country all the vi^uable produffions of tiie Eaft, 
among whieb^^ces held a chief place. Inevety 
Ancient account of Indian commodities, fj/iem 
and aromatics of various Icinds form a princi^ 
|ttticle\ Some authors alfert that the greatbir 
part of thofe purchiUed in Arabia were not the 
growth of that country, but brought frcmi India% 

n PeripL Mar« Erjth. p. 22. ^{U fitraWt lib* il p« 156* At 
tib*ZT. p. lOiS. Af 
^ 8xt9fy>9 ]ib.sT]{«p«iX3e. C* 
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miat tibb aflbrtion ww well founded^ appears sect. 
from whad; has been obfenred m modem times* ^ '^ 
T^ fnmkincenfe of Arabia, thoi^ reckoned 
the peculiar and moft prectouaproduAion of th« 
country, is much inferior in qualitj to that im« 
ported into it from the Eaft ; and it is chidfy 
wtii the latter, that the Arabians at prefent lup» 
ply the extenfive demands of various provinces 
of Afia for this commodity **• It is upon good 
authority, then, that I have mentioned the im* 
pofftation of ipices as one of the m<^ eonj6lder« 
able branches of ancknt commerce with Indta. 
iu the Anguftan sge^ an entire ftreet in Home 
feems to have been occupied by &ofe who fold 
fiankincmtfe, pqpper, and other aiiMiatics% 

IL PEKCHms flooes, together with which pearto 
may be elaiTed^ feem to be the article next ia 
value imported by the Romans from the £aft« 
As tbefe have no pretenfion to be of any real uie, 
tiieir value arifes entirely from their betiuty and 
timr mrity, and evm when eflimated moft mode- 
rately is idways h%h. But among naittona £$t 
advanced ia luxury, when they are deemed not 
only omalnents, but marks of diftinftion, the vain 
and file opulent vie fo eagerly witli one anotbcor 
for the poAeffion of them, that they rife in price 
to an ra:orbitant and almoft incredible heiig^t* 
Diamonds, tlmii^ the art of cutting them was 
Imperftaiy known to the ancients^ held an high 
place in eftimation among them as weU as among 

^ Ncawlir.D«fcr^.€fer Arabic, toia.i*p*ia& 
f )ior« lib, i]« epift, |, 

ua. 
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SECT. US. The comparative value of other precious 
^'_ , ftones varied according to the diverfity of taftes 
and the caprice of faihion. The immenfe num- 
ber of tiiem mentioned by Pliny, and the labori- 
ous care with which he defcribes and arruiges 
them% will aftoniih, I (hould fuppofe, the mod 
ikilful lapidary or jeweller/ of modern times, and 
(hews the high requeft in which they were held 
by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Ro* 

mans feem to have given the preference to 

pearls'. Perfbns of every rank purchafed them 

with eagemefi ; they were worn on every part 

of drefs ; and there is fuch a difference, both 

in fi^se and in value, among pearls, that while 

fuch as were large and of fuperior luiire adorned 

the wealthy and the great, fmaUier ones and of 

-inferior quality gratified the vanity of perfons 

•in more humble ftations of life. Julius Csefar 

prefented ServOia, the mother of Brutus, with 

a pearl, for which, he paid forty-eight thoufand 

four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. The 

famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were in 

value one hundred and fixty*one " thoufand 

four huqdred and fifty- eight pounds ^ Pre- . 

cious ftones, it is true^ as well, as pearls, were 

found not only in India, but in many differ-* 

•ent countries, and all were ranfacked in order 

to gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

' ' ' Nat. HSft. lib. xxx^ . • See NOTe'iJCXII. 

t Plin; Nat. Hift. Kb. ix. c 35. See NOTE XXIII. 

fumiflied 
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funi^ed the chief part, and its produ6lion8 sect. 
were allowed to be moft abtindant^ diTerfified, n. 
and valuable. 

III. Another production of India in great 
demand at Rome, was filk ; and when we recol- 
le6l the variety of elegant fabrics into which it 
may be formed, and how much thefe have" added 
to the Q)lendour of drefs and furniture, we:can« 
not wonder at its being held in fuch eflimation 
by luxurious people. The price it bore was ex- 
orbitant ; but it was deemed a drefs too expen* 
five and too delicate for men**, and was appro* 
priated wholly to women of eminent rank and 
opulence. This, however,^ did not render the 
demand for it lefs eager, efpecially after the ex- 
ample of the difiblute Elagabalus introduced the 
ufe of it among the other fex, and accuflomed 
men to the diigrace (as the feverity of ancient 
ideas accounted it) of wearing this e£feminate 
garb. . Two circumftances concerning the traf- 
fic of filk among the Romans merit obfervation.* 
Contrary to what ufually takes place in the ope- 
rations of trade, the more general ufe of that 
commodity feems not to have increafed the quan- 
tity imported, in fuch proportion as to anfwer 
the growing demand for it, and the price of filk 
was not reduced during the courfe of two hun- 
dred and .fifty years from the time of : its . being 
firft known in Rome. In the re^n of Aurelian, 
it ftill continued to be valued at its weight in gold; 
This, it is probaUe, was owing to the mode in 

" Tacit Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 

which 
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IBC T» which diatcomnodttjrwMprocufed by iiHi] 
^%^ okaatsof Alexwdm. Th^hadnocUraaiatttr^ 
courfe with China, the only country in which 1km 
iilk-worm was then reared, and its labour ren« 
deredaa article of commerce. AU the filk which 
Aey purchaftd m the difivrent ports of Indm 
that diey frequented, was brought thither in ihqpi 
of the country} and either from ibme de£i£k of 
&Si in managing the filfc-worm, the praduee of 
its ingenious induftry a«Mmg the Chinefii was 
£»nty, or the intermediate deattfs found greatec' 
advantage in fumifliing the market of Alexandria 
with a finall quantity at an high price, than to 
lower its value by increafing the quantity. The 
other ciroumftance which I had in view is mofo 
eactraordinary, and aflbrds aftriking*proof of the 
imperfeA conununication of the ancients with 
remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
which they had of their natural productions or 
arts. Mnch as the manufaftures of filk were adU 
mired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Gredc and Roman authors, they had not, for &t 
veral centuries, after the ufe of it became con^ 
aon, any certain knowledge either of the coufi# 
tries to which they were indebted for this fiu 
Tourite artide of elegance, or of the manner in 
which it was produced. By fiune, filk was fiipF* 
pofed to be a &ie 40^"^ adhering to the leaves 
pf certain trees orHowers; 0d^r$ iqiagined it 
to be a delicate ipecies of wocd or cottcm 1 and 
even thofe who had learned that k was the work 
Af ah mfi^, fliew, by tiieir defimptmns, that 
thfy had no diSijxGt i4ea of the maimer in whicb 

■ ' $ ' it 
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h WBsfonaed\ It wm in confequenoe of an s B c l^ 
event that tutppeaed in the fixth c^itury ^rf'tjhe .^^ ^ 
Qirififtan »ra, of which I (haU hereafter take 
9otice> that the real atature i^ filk becaoM 
known in Europe^ 

TjRe other commodities ufiially im^rted finifb 
India, will be mentioned in the account, which 
I now proceed to give, of the caigoea fent out 
and broujght home in the (hips employed in th^ 
trade with tliat cottntiy. For this we are in« 
diebted to the Circumnavigation of the £iy<i 
ihraean Sea» mfcribed to Arriaa, a curious though 
ftort ttaatife, lefs known than it deferves to be» 
and which aoiters into iome details concerning 
commerce, to which there is nothing fimilar ia 
Bxiy amdeat writer. The firft place in ladiat ia 
^vhick the ihips from Egypt, while they foUowedt 
the ancient Oditrfe of navigation, were accuf!! 
tomed to trade, was Patala in tti^ i:iver Indus^ 
They imported into it wocdlea cloth of a flight 
fid^iic, linen in chequer work, fome precious 
Hones, and ibme aromatics «nlaiown in India, 
^ paral, flxHrax, glafi veffds of di^rrat kiadS| 
ibme wrought filver, money, and inxke* In re* ^ 
turn for liiefe, they rac^ii^ .^ices lof various 
icinds,fii}q)faires, and other gems, filk ftufis, fitk 
^ksead, cotton dtiQ^s\ imd black pepper. But 
«&r mone canfidecal:de ^emporium (» the fame 
coaft was Barygaza, and on that accouat the 
author. Whom I follow here, defcribes its fitua* 

»6i(.i«niExx;iT. v^nomxxv^ 

tioa 
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f EC T. tion and the mode of approaching it^ with great 
^_ minutenefs and accuracy. Its fituation corre^ 
iponds entirely with that of Baroach, on the 
great river Nerbuddah, down the ftream of 
which, or by land-carriage, from the great city 
of Tagara acrofi high mountains', all the pro- 
ductions of the interior country were conveyed 
to it. The articles of importation and export- 
ation in this gr6£^t mart were extenfive and va- 
rious. Befides thefe already mentioned, our au« 
thor enumerates among the former, Italian^ 
Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs, tin, lead, gir- 
dles or faflies of curious texture, melilot, white 
glafi, red arfenic, black lead, gold and iilver 
coin. Among the exports he mentions the 
onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various fa* 
,brics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper*. At Mufiris, the next 
emporium of not;e on that coaft, the articles 
imported were much the fame as at Barygaza ; 
but as it lay nearer to the eaftem parts of India, 
and feems to have had mach communication 
with them, the commodities exported from it 
were more numerous and more valuable. He 
Ipecifies particularly pearls in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty, a variety of filk 
ilufis, rich perfumes, tortoife-ihell, different 
kinds of tranfparent gems, efpecially diamonds, 
and pepper in large quantities, and of the beft 
quality**. 

» See NOTE XXVI. 

» PeripL Mar. Erythri p. 2S. • ^ Ibid* 3i> 32^ 
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* The juftnefs of the account given by this s E CT* 
author of the articles imported from India, is / ^ 
Confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Indian 
commodities fubjeft to the payment of duties 
are enumerated^ By comparing thefe two ac- 
counts, we may form an idea tolerably exaft of 
the nature and extent of the trade with India m 
ancient times. ' ' r' 

As the ftate of fociety and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earliefl period in 
which they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defendants in the pre- 
fent age; their wants and demands 'were, of 
courfe, much the fame. The ingenuity of their 
own artiils was fo able to fupply thefe, that they 
flood little in need of foreign manufa£lures or 
produ6i;ions, except fome of the ufeful metals 
which their own country did not fumifli in fuf* 
ficient quantity; and then, as now, it was itnoftly 
with gold and lilver that the luxuries of the Eaft 
were purchafed. In two particulars, however, 
our importations from India differ greatly from 
thofe of the ancients. The drefe, both of the 
Greeks and Romans, wa^ almoft entirely woolleui 
which, by their frequent ufe of the warm bath; 
was rendered abundantly comfortable. Their 
confumption of linen and cotton cloths was 
much inferior to that of modern times, When 
thefe are worn by perfons in every rank of life* 
Accordingly, a great branch of modern impor- 

^ Digeft, lib. xxxix. tit. iv. §16.' De publicanis et vec- 
tigalibusl 

tation 
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S s C T. taAbn from that pvt of India with which th» 
J^ , ancients ware acquainted, is in fiece-gBodSi 
comprehending, under that mercantile term, the 
immenle variety of fabrics which Indian inge* 
muty has fwmed c^ cotton. But as £ir as I hava 
obfisrved, we have no authority that will juftify 
us in ftating the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree coniiderable. 

Iv modem tim68, though it continues lliQ to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxuiy that is carried 
on with India, yet, together with the artidea 
dmt minifter to it, we import, to a confiderablsr 
extent, various commodities which are to be 
oonfidered merely as the materials of our do- 
neftic manufaflures. Such are, « the cotton- 
wool of Indoftan, the filk of China, and the fait- 
petre of BengaL But, in the accounts of iffi- 
cient importations fiom India, raw filk and filk- 
thread »cepted, I find nothing mentioned that 
could ierve as the materials of any home«4nanu- 
fiiftnre* The navigation of the andents nevef* 
having extended to China, the quantity of un-^ 
wrought filk with which they were fupplied, by^ 
means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been fi> fesfnty, that thi§ manufa^ure of it could 
not make ^sn addition of any moment to their 
dooieftic induftry. 

ApTEft tins fuccin£t accowt 6f the commerce 
earriadonby the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 

beyond 
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beyond the ports of Mufiris apd Barace, the ut^ s £ c T. 
mod boundary towards the Eaft to which I have ^^J^ 
hitherto traced their progreis. The author of 
the Circumnavigatu^n of the Erythraean Sea, 
wfaofe accuracy of defbription juftifies the confi- 
dence with which I have followed him for fome 
time, feems to l^ave been little acquainted with 
that part of the coaft which ftretches from Ba- 
race towards the fouth. He mentions, indeed 
curforily, two or three different ports, hut gives 
no intimation that any of them were (laples of 
the commerce with Egypt. He haften« to Co- 
mar, or Cape Comorin, the fouthernmofl point 
of the Indian peninfula; and his.defcriptionof 
it is fo accurate, and fo conformable to its real 
ftate, as ihews his information concerning it to 
have been perfefilly authentic"*. Near to this he 
places the pearl fiihery of Colchos, the. modern 
Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame with that noM 
^ carried on by the Dutch in the ftreight which 
feparates the ifland of -Ceylon from the cojati* 
nen^ ; as adjacent to this he mentions three dif- 
ferent ports, which appear to have been fituated 
on the eaft fide of the peninfula, now.known by 
the name of the Coromandel coall. He defcribe$ 
thefe as -ei»^orm,'or ftations of trade^; but from 
an attentive confideration of fome circuipftances 
in his account of .them, I think it probable that 
the fliips from Berenice did. not fail tQ apy of 
thefe ports, though they. were. fuj^lied,ias he in» 

* Peripl. p, 33. I>*AnviUe Aat. de Plnde, xx8, 5cc. 

• Peripl. p. 34. 

. ' ^ form9 
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s £ c T. forms us^ with the commodities brought frooi 
^ ^ Egjrpty as well as with the produftions of t^ 
oppofite coail of tbe peninfula } bat diefe feem 
to have been imported in country ^ps^* It was 
likewife in vefiels of their own^ varying in form 
^nd burden, a6d dillinguifhed by different names, 
fome of which he mentions, that they traded with 
the Golden Cherfonefns, or kingdom of Malaccai 
and the countries near tbe Ganges. Not far from 
the mouth of that river he places an ifland, which 
he defcribes as fituated under the jifing fun, and 
as the laft region in the Eaft that wasinhabited^ 
Of all thefe parts of* India, the Author of the 
Circumnavigation i^pears to have had very fien- 
ds knowledge, as is manifeft, not only from what 
he mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, 
and from his not attempting to defcribe them, 
but from his relating, with the credulity and 
love oi the marvdlous, which always accompany 
and characterise ignorance, that thele remote re<- 
gions were peopled with 'oannibals, and men of 
uncouth and monftrous forms^. 

I HAV&been induced to beftow this attrition 
in tracing the conrfe delinented in the Circum* 
navigation of the Erythraean Sea, bacaufe the Au* 
thor of it is the&ft ancient writer to whom we ire 
indebted for any knowledge of thie eaftem coa(i 
of the g^at peninfula of India, or of the comi^ 
tries which lie beyond it* To Strabo, who 

f *ttiinx» vXafflf. * Pcripl. p.' 36. ' 

^ Peripl* p. jy. 
w « compofed 
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compoied his great work on geography in the 5 E c T. 
jreign pf Auguftus, India, particularly the moft .^^^J^ 
eaftern parts of it, was little known. He be- 
gins his defcription of it with requefting the in- 
dulgence of his readers, on accouAt of the fcanty 
in&nrmatiofi he could obtain with refpeft to a 
joountry lb remote, which Europeans had feldom 
vifited, and many of them tranfiently only, in 
the functions of military fervice. He obferves, 
that even commerce had contributed little to- 
wards an accurate inveftigation of'the country, 
as few of the merchants from Egypt, and the 
Arabian Oulf, had ever failed as far as the 
•Ganges ; ^nd from men fo illiterate, inteUigence 
<thiit <nerited a full degree of confidence could 
icaorcely be expeded. His defcriptions of India, 
•particularly its interior provinces, are borrowed 
almoft entirely from the memoirs of Alexander*^s 
officers, with fome flender additions from more 
•recent accounts, and thefe fo few in numiber, 
and fometimes fo inaccurate, as to fumiih a 
ilriking proof of the finall progr^s which iiue 
•ancients had made from the time of Alexander^ 
in exploring that country. When an author, 
pofleiTed of fuch difcmmient and induftry as 
Strabo, who vifited in perfon feveral diftant re- 
gions, that he might be able to defcribe them 
jwiA greater accuracy, relates, that the Ganges 
•enters the ocean by one mouth ^, we are war- 
ranted in concluding, that in his time there was 
-either no direct nalvigation carried on to that 
great river, by the traders frcnn the Arabi^ii 

'» Straboi lib. xv. idii. C. 

F 2 Gulf, 
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Gulf, or that this voyage was undertaken £b 
feldom, that fcience had not then derived much 
information from it* 

The next author^ in order of time, from whom 
we receive any account of India, is the elder 
Pliny, who flourifhed about fifty years^later than 
Strabo* As in the fhort defcription of India, 
given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame 
guides with Strabo, and feems to have had no 
knowledge of the interior country, but what he 
derived from the memoirs of the officers who 
ferved under Alexander and his immediate fuc-- 
ceflbrs, it is tinneceflary to examine his defcrip- 
tion minutely. He has added, however, two 
valuable articles, for which he was indebted to 
more recent difcoveries. The one is the ac* 
count of the new courfe of navigation from the 
Arabian Gulf to the coaft of Malabar, the nature 
and importance of which! have already ex- 
plained. The other is a defcription of the iffamd 
of Taprobana, which I Ihall confider particularly^ 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contri* 
buted towards our knowledge of the anpientftate 
of the Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publilhed his works, 
Hbout fourfcorie years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diflinguifhed for his 'perfevering induftry, 
and talent for arrangement, rather than for an 
inventive genius ; geography has been mgre ia- 
debted to him for its improvement, than to any 
other philofopher. Fortunately for that fcience, 

ia 
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in forming his general lyftem of geography, he S £ c T/ 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the pra6tice of , '*• 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years 
before his time. Thajt great philofopher was the 
firfl who attempted to make a catalogue of the 
ftars. In order to afcertain their pofition in the 
heayens :with accuracy, he meafured their dif- 
tance from certain circles of the fpheres, com- 
puting it by degrees, either from eaft to weft, 
or from north to fouth. The former was deno* 
minated the longitude of the flar, the latter its 
latitude. This mode he found to be of fuch uti- 
lity in his aftronomical refearches, that he applied 
it with no left happy effefl; to geography ; and 
it is a circumflance worthy of notice, that it was 
by obferving and defcribing the heavens, men 
were firft taught to meafure and delineate the 
earth with exa6lnefs. This method of fixing the 
pofition of places, invented by Hipparchus, 
though known to the geographers between his 
time and that of Ptolemy, and mentioned both 
by Strabo ^ and by Pliny', was not employed by 
any of them. Of this negle6l the mofl; probable 
account feems to be, that as none of them were 
aftronomers, they did not fully comprehend all 
the advantages geography miglit derive from this 
invention". Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted 
a long life to the improvement of afi:ronomy, 
theoretical as well as pra^ical, perfe^ly diC* 
cemed, and, as in both Hipparchus was his 
guide, he, in his famous treatife on geography, 

* Lib, ii, > Nat. Hift, lib. ii. c. I2. 26. 70* 

^ See NOTE XXVII. 
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defcribed the different parts of the earth accord^ 
ing to their longitude and latitude. Geography 
was thus eftabliihed upon its proper principles, 
and intimately conne^ed with aftronomical ob- 
fervations and mathematical fcience. This work 
of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation among 
the ancients"* During the middle ages, both 
in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of Pto- 
lemy, in every thing relating to geography, were 
fubmitted to with an aflent as implicit as wa& 
yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in all. other depart* 
ments of fcience. On the revival of a more 
liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth century, 
the merit of Ptolemy's improvements in geo- 
graphy was examined and recognized; that 
fcientific language which he firft rendered ge« 
neial, continues to be ufed, and the pofition of 
places is ftill afcertained in the fame diftin^ and 
compendious manner, by fpecifying their longi- 
tude and latitude. 

Not latisfied with adopting the general prin- 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him in 
the application of them ; and, as that philofbpher 
had arranged all the conflellations, he ventured 
upon what was no lefs arduous, to furvey all the 
regions of the earth which were then known^ 
and with minute and bold decifion he fixed thb 
longitude and latitude of the mod remarkable ' 
places in each of them. All his determinations, 
however, are not to be confidered as the refult 

« See NOJE XXVIIL 
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of a&vial obl^rv^tion, hot did Ftoleray publiih S £ c T». 
them 9S inch. Aftropomic^l fciencetwan con- ^3\ 
fined, at tjiat timej to £^ few countries. A, ^on. 
fiderabW part of the globe w^ Utt\e viftted, and 
imp^rf^Jy djeifcribed. The pofiti^w pf a fnaatl 
numb0r of pl?ic^ only had bee» fixed with wy 
de^ee of accuracy. Ptolemy was tbe^ore 
obliged to confult the itineraries and furveys of 
tb^ Rom^Q Qn^^pire^ whjich the political wifdom 
of that great ftate had cooipl^ted with immenfei 
la-bour is^nd Q^^pe^fe**. Beyond the precw^s*g|' 
the empire, he had nothing on which he could 
rely, but the journals and reports of travellers* 
Upon thefe all his conclufions w^re founded ; 
and as he refided in Alexandria at a time when 
the trade from th^t city to India was carried on 
to its utmofl extent, this iituation might hav^ 
been expected to afford him the means of pro- 
curing ample ii^formatipn concerning it. But 
either from the imperfe^i; panner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
plaicing too much confidence in the reports of 
paribus wlio had vifited it with little attention 
QX difcernment'', his general delineation of th^ 
foy|*m Qf the Indian continent is the mod erro- 
neous that hi^ been tranfmitted to us from an?- 
tiquity. By an aftonifliing miilake, he h^s made 
the peninfuls^ of Indi^ ilretch from th$ Sinus 
Bar}'gazenu8,, or Gulf of C^nftb^y^ from weft tq 
eaft, inftead of extending, according to its real 
dire^dion, from north to fouth^. This error will 

• See NOTE XXIX- p Geogr. ftb. i. c. 17. 

« 8ee NOTE XXX. 
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SECT, appear the more unaccountable, when we re- 
collect that Megaflhenes had publiflied a inea- 
fufement of the Indian peninfula, which ap- 
proaches near to its true dimenfions ; and that 
this had been adopted, with fbme variations, by 
Eratofthenes, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Pliny, who wrote prior to the age of Ptolemy'. 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch an 
erroneous opinion concerning the general di- 
menfions of the Indian continent, his infor- 
mation with relpe6l to the country in detai], 
and the fituation of particular places, was more 
accurate ; and he is the firft author poflefled of 
fuch knowledge as enabled him to trace the 
fea-coaft, to mention the mod noted places fitu- 
ated upon it, and to fpecify the longitude and 
latitude of each from Cape Comorin eaftward, 
to the utmoft boundary of ancient naviga- 
tion. With regard to fome diftrifts, particu- 
larly along the eaft fide of the peninfula as 
far as the mouth of the Ganges, the accounts 
which he had received feem to have been fo 
far exa6l;, as' to correfpond more nearly per* 
haps with the a6iual flate of the country, than 
the defcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India, M. D'Anville, with his ufualinduftry 
and difcemment, has confidered the principal 
ilationd as they are fixed by him, and finds that 

^ Straboy lib. zv. loio. B* Anian, Hift.- Indie, c. 5» 4. 
Piod. Sicul. lib. ii. ii|.8. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 21. See 
NOTE XXXI, 
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they cdrrelpond to Kilkare, Negapatam, the SECT* 
mouth of the river Cauveri, Mafulipatam, Point ^' 
Gordeware, &c. It is foreign to the obje6t of 
this Difquifition to enter into fuch a minute de-* 
tail ; but in feveral inftances we may obferve, 
that not only the conformity of pofition, but the 
iimilarity of ancient and modern names, is very 
ftriking. The great river Cauveri, is by Ptolemy 
named CHaberis; Arcot, in the interior country, 
is Arcati Regia ; and probably the whole coait 
has received its prefent name of Coromandel 
from Sor Mandulam^ or the kingdom of Soras, 
which is fituated upon it '. 

In {he courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy^ the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended; the latter geo- 
grapher had acquired fuch an acc^ffion of new 
information concerning the Ganges, that he 
mentions the names of fix different mouths of 
that river, and defcribes their pofitions. His de« 
lineation, however, of that part of India which 
lies beyond the Ganges, is not leis erroneous in 
its general form, than that which he gave of the 
peninfula, and bears as little refemblance to the 
actual pofition of thofe countries. He vaitures^ 
neverthelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar to 
' that which he had made of the other great di« 
vifion of India, which I have already examined. ' 

• Ptolm. Gcogr, lib. vii. c, i. D'Anville, Antici. de Plndc^ 

127, a^c. 

He 
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s EC T« He meations the places of note along the €oait» 
fome of which he diftingitiflies as emp^ria ; but 
whether that name was given to them on account 
of their being ftaples of trade to the natives, ia 
their traffic carried on from cme diftri^ of India 
to another, or whether they were ports, to which 
veffels from the Arabian Gulf refortod dir^Jy, 
is not fpecified. The latter I ihould think to be 
the idea which Ptolemy means to convey ; but 
tbofe regions of India were to remote, and, from 
the tiaiid andllow courfe of ancient navigation, 
were probably fo little fraquented, that his in* 
formation concerning them is extremely d^c« 
tive, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaccurate, and lefi e^iformable to the real ftate 
of the country, than in any part of his geography « 
That peninfula to which he gives the name of 
the Golden Cherfonefixs, he delineatea as if it 
ftretched diredtly from north to fouth, and fixes 
the latitude of Sabana Emporium, its fouthem 
extrelnity, three degrees beyond the line. To 
the eail^of this peninfula he places what he caUs 
the Great Bay, and in the moft remote part of it 
the ftation of Catigara, the utmofl boundary of 
navigation in ancient times, to which he affigns 
no le& than eight degrees and a half of fouthai) 
latitude. Beyond this he declares the earth to 
he altogether unknown, and afferts that the limd 
turns thence to the weftward, and flretches in 
that direction until it joins the promontory of 
Praflum in Ethiopia, which, according to his 
idea, terminated the continent of Africa to the 

foutb. 
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fouth ^ In confequence of this error, no \e& sect. 
uoaccountable than enormous, he muft have be- , _y v 
lieved the Erythraean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambo<{ia, to 
be a vaft baibn, without any communication with 
the ocean **• 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, in 
which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra- 
vellers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 
M. IVAnvilie has attempted to bring order; and, 
with much ingenuity, he has formed opinions 
with refpe£t to fome capital pofitious, which 
have the appearance of being well founded. Th^ 
peninfula of Malacca is, according to him, the 
Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy ; but inftead of 
the direction which he has given it, we know 
that it bends Ibme degrees towards the eail, and 
that Cape de Romania, its foutliem extremity,^ 
i^ mor^ than a degree to the north of the line« 
The Gulf of Siam he confiders as the Great Bay 
of Ptolemy, but the pofition on the eail fide of 
that bay, correlponding to Catigara, is a&ually 
as many degrees to the north of the equator, a& 
he fuppofed it to be fouth of it. Beyond this he 
mentions an inland city, to which h^ giv^ the 
name of Thinas or Sinae Metropolis. The lon- 
gitude which he affigns to it, is one hundred and 
eighty degrees from his firfl meridian in the For«^ 

' Ptolem. Geogr. lib. viu c 3, 5. D'AnTSley Ant de 
PInde, 187. 
« S^ NOTE XXXII. 

tunate 
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6 £ c T* tunate Illand, and is the utmoft point towards 
^ , the eaft to which the ancients had advanced by 
(ea. Its latitude he calculates to be three de- 
grees fbuth of the line. If, with M. D'Anville, 
we conclude the £tuation of Sin-hoa, in the 
weftem part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, 
to be the lame with Sinae Metropolis, Ptolemy- 
has erred in fixing its poiition no lefs than 
fifty degrees of lofigitude, and twenty degrees of 
latitude '. 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the re- 
mote parts of Afia, have be6n rendered more 
conlpicuous by a miflaken opinion of modem 
times ingrafted upon them. Sinae, the mod difl 
tant flation mentioned in his geography, has 
fuch a near refemblance in found to China, the 
name by which the greateft and moft civilized 
empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, that^ 
upon their firft acquaintance with it, they haftily 
concluded them to be the f^me ; and of confe- 
quence it was fuppofed that China was known 
to the ancients, though no point feems to be 
more afcertained, than that they never advanced 
by fea beyond that boundary which I have al- 
lotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcpveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I fliall next ex- 

* Ptolem. Gcogr. lib. vii. c. 3, D'AnvUle; Limites du 
Monde conudes Anciens au-dela du Gange. Mem. de LHerat. 
xxxii. 604, &c. Ant. de PInde, Supplcm. i. 161, &c. Sec 
NOTE'XXXIII. 
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Amine, what additional knowledge of that couti- s E c T^ 
try they acquired from their progrefs by land. It P* 
appears (as I have formerly related) that there 
was a trade carried on early With India through 
the provinces that ftretch along its northern 
frontier. Its various productions and manufac* 
;tures were tranfported by land carriage into the 
interior parts of the Perfian dominions, or were 
, conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Alia, to the Cat 
pian fea, and from that to the Euxine. While 
the facceffors of Seleucus retained the dominion 
of the Eaft, this continued to be the mode of 
fupplying their fubje6ls with the commodities of 
India. When the Romans had extended their 
conquefts fo far that the Euphrates w$s the 
eaftern limit of their empire, they found this 
trade ftill eftablilhed, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eaft, by means 
of which they received an additional fupply of 
luxuries for which they had acquired the higheft 
relifii, it became an object of their policy to pro- 
teft and encourage it. As the progrefs of the • 
caravans or companies of merchants, which tra- . 
veiled towards the countries whence they re- 
ceived the mod valuable m&nufaCtures, particu- 
larly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, and 
rendered dangerous by the Parthians, who had 
acquired poffeffion of all the provinces which ex- 
tend from the Cafpian fea to that partof Scythia 
or Tartary which bordef s on China, the Romans 
endeaVdCred lo render this intercourie more fe-» 
cure by a negociation with one of the monarchs 

S of 
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S £ C T» of that great empire. Of this fingular tranfiUSfcion 
^' , there is, indeed, no veftige in the Greek or Ro- 
man writers; our knowledge of it is derived en- 
tirely from the Chinefe hiftorians, by whom we 
are informed that Antoun, (the Emperor Marcus 
Antoniiw,) the King of the people of theWeftem 
Ocean, fent an embafly with this view to Oun-ti, 
who reigned over China in the hundred a&d 
fixty-fixth year of the Chriftian tera *. What was 
the iucce& of this attempt is not known, nor cam 
^e lay whether it facilitated fuch an intercourfe 
Itietween thefe two remote nations as contributed 
towards the fupply of their mutual wants. The 
t}l?fign certainly Was not unworthy of the en* 
lightened Emperor of Rome to whom it is aC> 
cribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of the 
extenfive countries to the eaft of the Caipian 
fea muft have been traverfed ; and though the 
chief inducement to undertake thofe diftailt 
journies was gain, yet in the courfe of ages, 
there muft have mingled among the adven- 
turers, perfons of curiofity and abilities, who 
could turn their attention from commercial ob- 
. je6ls to thofe of more general concern. From 
them fuch information was procured, and fub- 
jefted to fcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy 
to give a defcription of thofe inland and remote 

. y Memoire fur ks Liaifons et le Commerce des Rjooaias, 

avec les Tartares et les Chinois^ par M« de Guignea. Mem. 
de Literat. xxxii. 355, &c. 

%6 regions 
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regions of Afia% fully as accurate as that of fe- 8 E c T. 
veral countries, of wWch, from tbeir vidnity, "• 
he may have been fuppofed to have received 
more diftifeft accounts. The fartheft point to- 
mrards the Eaft, to which his knowledge of tlus 
part of Afia extended, is Sera Metropolis, which 
Jfrom various circumftances appears to have been 
in the fame fituation with Kant-cheou, a city of 
Ibme note in Chen-fi, the moft wefterly provmce 
of the Chinefe empire. This he places in the 
longitade of one hundred and feve»ty*feven de- 
grees fifteen minutes,, near three degrees to the 
weft of SinsB Metropolis, which heiiad defcribed 
as the utmoft limit of Afia difcovered by fea. 
Nor was Ptolemy's knowledge of this diftrifil of 
Afia confined only to that part of it through 
which the caravans may be fuppofed to have 
f)rocecded diredkly in their route eaft ward ; he 
had received likewife fome general information 
concerning various nations towards the north, 
which, according to the pofition that he gives 
them, occupied partsof the greatplainof Tartary, 
extending confiderably beyond Lafla, the capital 
of Thibet, and the refidence of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncommon 
precifion, that we can hardly doubt of their 
having been afcertained by a6):ual obfervation. 
Out of many infi:ances of tliis, I (hall fele3: 
three, of places fituatcd in very different parts 

■ Lib.vi. c. xi«-iS. 

of 
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SECT, of the country under review. The latitude of 
-?^ . Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the modern 
Attock,) is, according to Ptolemy, thirty-two 
degrees and thirty minutes, which coincides pre- 
cifely with the obfervation of an Eaftem geogra-* 
pher quoted by M. D'Anviile*, The latitude of 
Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by him, is 
thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. According 
to the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, the 
grandlbn of Timur, whofe royal refidence was in 
that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven 
ininutes\ The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fifteen minutes; 
that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit 
Miffionaries, is thirty-nine degrees, I have enu- 
merated thefe ftriking examples of the coinci- 
dence of his calculations with thofe eftabliflied 
by modern obfervations, for two reafons : One, 
becaufe they clearly prove that thefe remote 
parts of Afia had been examined with fome con- 
fiderable degree of attention ; the other becaufe I 
feel great fatisfa6lion, after having been obliged 
to mention feveral errors and defeats in Ptole- 
my's geography, in rendering juftice to aphilo- 
fopher, who has contributed fo much towards the 
improvement of that fcience. The fa61:s which I 
have produced afford the ftrongeft evidence of tl>e 
extent of his information, as well as the jullnefs 
of his conclufions concerning countries with 
which, from theif remote fituation, we might 
have fuppofed him to be leaft acquainted. 

. * Eclairciffementi, &c. Englifh Tranflation, p, lo. 
^ Tab. Geogr, ap. Hudfon. Geogr^ Mbores^ iii. 145. 
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HrriiEKTa I have confined my refearches con- sect. 
t^erning the knowledge which the ancients had ^* 
of India, to the continent ; I retuim now to con- 
fider the difcoyeries which they had made, of 
the iflanda fituated in various parts of the ocean 
with which it is furrounded, and begin, as I pro- 
pofed, with Taprobane, the greateft and moil 
valuable of them. This ifland lay fo dire6t1y in 
the courfe of navigators who ventured beyond 
Cape Comorin, elpecially when, according to the 
ancient mode of failing, they feldom ventured 
far from the coail, that its pofition, one (hould 
have thought, mull have been determined with 
the utmoft precifion. There is, however, hardly 
any point in the geography of the ancients mor^ 
undecided and uncertain. Prior tO' the age of 
Alexander the Great, the name of Taproban^ 
was unknown in Europe, iii eonfequence of the 
active curioiity with which he explored every 
country that he fubdued or vifited, fome inform 
mat ion concerning it feems to have been obtain- 
ed. From his time almofl every writer on geo* 
graphy has mentioned it, but their accounts of 
it are fo various, and oflen (b contradictory^ that 
we can fcarcely believe them to be defcribing 
the fame ifland. Strabo, the earlieil writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular ac- 
count of it, afiirms that ii was as large as Britain, 
and fituated at the diftance of ieven days, ac- 
cording .tp fome reports, and according to other, 
of twenty days failing from the fouthern extremi- 
ty of the Indian peninfula; from which, contrary 
to what is known to be its real pofition, he de- 

G fcribes 
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SECT* Icribes it as ftretchifig towards the weft above 

^ five hundred ftadia"^. Pomponious Mela^ th« 

author next n order of time, is uncertain whe^ 

ther he fliould confider Taprobane as an ifland, 

or as the beginning of another world ; but 83 noi 

peiibn, he fays, had ever failed round it, he feema 

to incline towards the latter c^nion '« Flinj 

gives a more ample defcription of Taproban% 

which, inftead of bringing any acceffion of light, 

involves every thing relating to it in additional 

obfcurity. After enumerating the various and 

diicordwat opinions <^ the Greek writers, he in«> 

ibrms us, that ambafladors were:.fent by a King 

of that ifland to the Emperor Claudius, iram 

whom the Romans learned feveral things ocm« 

ceming it, which were formerly unknown, par^^ 

ticulvly that there were five hundred towns in 

the Uland, and that in the centre c^ it there waa 

a lake three hundred and feventy-five miles ia 

circumifer^ice* Thefe ambafladors w^ e afton* 

idled at the fight (^ the Great Bear and the 

Pleiades, being conftellations which did not ap<» 

pear in their flcy ; add were ftiil more amazed 

when they beheld their ihadows point towards 

the north, and the fun rife on their left hand, and 

fet on their riglit. They affirmed too, that in 

their country the moon was never £een until the 

eighth day after the change, and continued to 

be vifible only to the fixteenth ^. It is furprifing 

to find an author lb intelligent as Pliny relating 

« Strabo, lib. ii, 124. B. i8o, B. igz. A. ]sh. xv. ioi2« B. 
♦ De Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 7. « Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c, 22, 

all 
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»U thefe circum(limce» without aaimadverfi<m» 
ud particularly tisat he does not take Bottce^ 
that what the ambafladors rquirted coocermng 
the af^amnce of the moon, could not take place 
in any region of the earth* 

Ptolkimy, though fp near to the age of Pliny^ 
&ems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his description of Taprobane, or with the embalTy 
to the £a3peror Claudius* He places that ifland 
oppofite to Cs^^e Comorini at no great diftiuica 
from the continents and delineates it asftretch^t 
ing frotti north to &uth no lefs tl^m fifteen d/s^ 
grees> two of which he fnppofes to be fouth of 
the equator ; and if* his reprdentatii^n of its di? 
mentions had been juft, it was well entitled from 
its magnitude to be compared with Britain ^ 
AgathemeruSy who wrote afler Ptolemy, and was 
well acquainted with his geography, confiders 
Taprpbane as the largeft of all iflands, and affigns 
to Britain only the fecond place *• 

Fao¥ this divedity of the defcriptions given 
by ancient writers, it is not furprifing that the 
modems ihould have entertained very different 
(enliments with refpeft to the iflaod in the In- 
dian Ocean which was to be coniidered as the 
fame with the Ts^^obane of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans^ As both Pliny and Ptolemy defcribe it 
as lying in part to the fouth of the equator, ibme 
learned men maintain Sumatra to be the ifland 

■ ^ Ptoj. Kb. vii. c. 4. D^Anville, Ant, de PInde, p. 142. 
« Lib. ii. c. 8. apud Hudfon. Gcogr. Minor. voL ii« 
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vfaich correQiODds to this defcription. But the 
great diftance of Sumatra from the peninfida of 
India does not accord with any account which 
the Greek or Roman writers have given of thtf 
fituation of Taprobane, and we have no evidence 
that the navigation of the ancients ever extended 
{o far as Sumatra. The opinion more genially 
received is, that the Taprobane of the ancients 
is the ifland of Ceylon ; and not only its yicinity 
to the continent of India, but the general form 
of the ifland, as delineated by Ptolemy, as well 
as the pofition of feveral places in it, mentioned 
by him, efl;ablifli this opinion (notwithftanding 
fome extraordinary mUiakes, of which I fhaU 
afterwards take notice) with a great degree of 
certainty. 

The. other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be fliewn (if fiich 
a detail were neceflary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar iflands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

' After this long, and, I am afraid, tedious in« 
veiligation of the progrefi made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and af* 
ter tracing them as far as they advanced towards 
the Eafl either by fea or land, I fhall offer fome 
general remarks concerning the mode in which 
their difcoveries were conducted, and the degree 
of confidence with which we may rely on the 
accounts of them, which could not have been 
offered with the fame advantage until this in- 
vefiigation was finilhed. 

The 
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The art of delineatrng maps, exhibiting either sect* 
the figure of the whole earth, asr fax; as it had 
been explored, or that of particular countries, 
was known to the ancients ; and without the ufe 
of them to affift the imagination, it was impoffi^ 
ble to have formed a diflin6l idea either of the 
onq or of the other. Sopie of thefe maps are 
mentioned by Herodotus and other early Greek 
writers. But no maps prior to thofe which were 
formed in order to illuftrate the geography of 
Ptolemy, have reached our times, in confequence 
ef which it is very difficult to conceive what wsla 
the relative fituation of the dtfierent places men^* 
tioned by the ancient geographers, unlefs when 
it is precifely afcertained by meafurement*". As 
fbon, however, as the inode of marking thie fitua- 
tiop of each place by fpecifying its longitude 
and latitude was introduced, and citme to be 
generally. adopted, every pofition could be de- 
&ribed in compendious and fcientifie terms. 
But ftill the accuracy of this new method, and 
the improvement which geography derived from 
ili depends upon the mode in which the an^* 
eients eftimated the latitude and longitude of 
uiftceSf • . • ' 

• r ' 

♦ ' -^ • ' '•' • t t 

; Thoutsh the aiicients proceeded in deterioin* 
iag the latitude 'an^- longitude of places uppt^ 
the fame principles with the;tmoderi7s,<yet it w^^ 
by meftns of inffcriitneats very Inferior m- their 
CKXuftruStion.to thoib now ufed, and without thQ 

^ Sec NOTE XXXIV. .- ^ • 
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SECT* fiune minute attention to eveiy drcumftance 
'* tiittt may BSdGt the accuracy of an obftrvaticm, 
an attention of which long experience only can 
demonftrate the necefiity. In order to afcertain 
the latitude of any place, the ancients obferved 
the meridian altitude of the fun, either by means 
of the ihadow of a perpendicular gnomon, or by 
9ieans of an aftrolabe, from which it was eafy to 
compute how many degrees and minutes the 
place of obfervation was diftant from the equator. 
When neither of theie methods could be em« 
ployed, they inferred the latitude of any place 
from the beft accounts which they could procure 
^ the length of its longeft day. 

With n^f})e(ft to determining the longitude of 
my place, they w^re much more at a lofs, as 
tliere was only one fet of cefeftiaj phaenolneiia 
to which they could have recmirfe. Theft 
w$re the eclipies of the moon (for thofe of ike 
fun were not then fo v^ell underftood as tb be 
fiibiervient to th^ pnrpofes of geography) : tiife 
difference between the time at which an eclipib 
was obferved to begin or to end at two different 
places, gave immediately the difference betwecQ 
the meridians of thofe places. But the difficulty 
of malting thofe obfervations with accuracy, and 
the impoffibility of repeating them often, ren* 
dered.them of fo little ufe in geography, that 
the ancients in ueteroitntng longitudes were cAht 
liged, fyr the moil part, td have r^courfe to ac- 
tual furveys, or tp the vagu^ information which 

was 
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waitobeobtttnedfromthereckoningfioffanors, sect. 
or the itintrarieft of travellers. . ^' 

BoT though the ancients, by means of the 
operattons which I have mentioned, could de« 
termine <^e pofition of places with a confiderable 
degree inaccuracy at land, it is very uncertain 
whether or not they had any proper mode of de* 
termining this at fea. The navigators of anti- 
quity feem rarely to have had recourfe to aitro* 
nomical obfervation. They had no inftruments 
fuited to a moveable and unfteady obiervatory ; 
and though, by their pra^iee of landing fre- 
quently, they might in fome meafhre liave fup- 
plied f^at defe£t, yet no ancient auUior, as far 
as I know, has given an account t^any aftrono* 
mical obfervation made by them during the 
courfe of their voyages. It feems to be evident 
from Ptolemy, who employs fome chapters in 
(hewing how geography may be improved and 
its errors may be rectified, from the reports of 
navigators^ that all their calculations were 
founded folely upon reckoning, and were not 
the refult of obfervation. Even after all the im- 
provements which the moderns have made in the 
fcience of navigation, this mode of compnSiig 
by reckoning is known to be fo loofe and un- 
certain, that, from it alone, no conclufion can 
be deduced with any great degree of precifion. 
Among the ancients, this inaccuracy muit have 
been greatly augmented^ as they were accuf- 
temed itl'theif voyages, inftead of fteeriiig a. 

* Lib. L t. 7«^t^ 

04 direSt 
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$ £ c T. direct courfe, which might have beea more es£iy 
J ^* ^ meafured, to a circuitous navigation along the 
coaft ; and were unacquainted with the compafs^ 
or any other inftrument by Vbich its bearings 
might have been afcertained. We.find, accord^r 
ingly, the pofition of many places which we may 
fuppofe to have been determined at fea, .fixed 
with little exa&nefs. » When, in confequence of 
an a6live trade, the ports, of any country were 
much frequented, the reckonings of different 
navigators may have ferved in fome meafure to 
correal each other, and may have enabled geo- 
graphers to fqvm their conclufiopsi with a nearer 
approximation to truth. But in remote coun-t 
tries, which have neither been the feat of mili- 
tary operations, nor explored by caravans tra^ 
veiling frequently through them, every thing is 
more vague and undefined, and the refemblance 
between the ancient defcriptions of them, and 
their a^ual figure, is often ib faint that it caa 
hardly be traced. The latitude of places too, as 
might be expected, was in general much more 
accurately known by the ancients than theif 
longitude. The pbfervations by which the former 
wsLS determined are fimple, made with eafe, and 
are not liable tp much error. The other cannot 
be afcertained precifely, without more complex 
operations, ,and the pfe of inftruments much 
more perfefil than any that the ancients feem to 
.have poi^ei^ed^ Ampqg the vaft number of 
places, the poj&tion pf which is fixed by Ptolemy, 
J Jcnow not if he approaches as near to truth in 

^ Sec NOTE XX-XV. 
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the longitude of any one, as he has done in fixT- s E ic T» 
ing the latitude of the three cities .^hich I for* ^^^ 
niedy mentioned as^a.ftriking, though i^iQt i}])i- 
gular inftance of his exadtnefs. 

Taese obfervations induce me to adhere to att 
epiriion which Ipropofed in another plac^^ that 
the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial in-^ 
tercourfe with India, were feld6m led, either by 
curiofity, or the love of gain, to vifit the more 
eaftern parts of it. A variety of particidarg 
occur to confirm this opinion* Though Ptolemy, 
beftows the appellation of Emporia on feveral 
places fituated on the coail, which ftretches from 
the $aftern mojuth of the Ganges to the extre- 
mity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it is uncertain, 
whether from his, having given them this name, 
we are to confider them as harbours frequented 
t>y fliips from Egypt, or merely by veffels of the 
country. Beyond the Golden Cherfonefus, it is 
remarkable that he mentions one Emporium 
only?, which plainly indicates the intercourfei 
vsjith.this region. of India to have been very in* 
poufiderable. Had voyages from the Arabian 
Gulf to.thofe countries of India been as frequent 
as to have entitled Ptolemy to fpecjfy fo minutely 
the 'longitude and latitude of the great number 
of plaqes^ which he mentions, he muft, in confe- 
quence of this, have acquired fiich information 
as would* have prevented feveral great errors 
into which he has fallpn. Had it been ufual to 

^ ' ^Hift. of America, voL i. p, 80. ji^. * "» Lib. vii. c, i. 

double 
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SECT. d<mble Cape Comorin^ and to fiul ap the Bay of 
°' Bengal to the mouth <^ the Ganges, feme of the 
ancient geographers would not have been lb 
uncertain, and others to widely miftaken, with 
reQ>e£); to the fituation and magnitude of the 
ifland of Ceylon. If the merchanto of Alex* 
andria had often vifited the ports oifthe Golden 
Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, Ptolemy's 
defcriptions of them muft have been rendered 
fliore correQ>ondeat to their real form, nor could 
he have believed feveral places to lie beyond the 
line, which are in trutli fome degrees on thu 
ide<tfit. 

But though the navigation of the anctents 
, may not have extended to the farther India, we 
are certain that various commodities of tiiat 
country were imported into Egypt, and thence 
were conveyed to Rome, and to other parts of 
the empire. From circumftances which I have 
already enumerated, we are warranted in con- 
eluding, that thefe were brought in veflels of 
the country to Mufiris, and to thd other ports 
on the Malabar coafl, which were, at that period, 
the ilaples of trade with Egypt. In a country 
of fuch extent as India, where the natural pro- 
duftions are various, and greatly diverfified by 
art and induftry, an active domeftic commerce, 
both by fea and by land, muft have early tak.en 
place among its diflererit provinces. Of this we 
have Ibme hints in^ncient authors ; and where 
the fources of information are fo few and to 
fcanty, we mull reft fatisfied with hints. Among^ 

the 
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^e different claffes or cafts, into which the s £ c T. 
people of India were divided, merchants are ^3i, 
mentkmed m (me\ from which we may con« 
dude trade to have been one of th^ eftabliflied 
oceepatiAiis of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 
thi«an Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coaft tt^ded in veflfels of their own 
With thofe of Malabar ; that the interior trade 
of Baryga^a was confiderable i and that there 
Was, at all iealbns, a number of country fl^ips to 
be found in the hafbour of Mufiris^. By Striibo 
we are informed, that the nK)ft valuable pro^ 
dufilions of Taprobane were carried to different 
Emporia of India**. In this way the traders 
from Egypt might be fiipplied with them, and 
tl\us could finilh their voyages within the year, 
which muft have been protradled much longer 
if they had extended as far towards the eail as 
is generally fuppofed* 

FnoM all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftern parts of India, upon which he founds his 
calculations, not lb much from any direfit and 
regular intercourfe between Egypt and thefe 
Countries, as from the reports of a few adven* 
turers, whom an enterprifing lj)irit, or the love 
of gain, prompted to proceed beyond the ufual 
Jimits of navigation. 

», I^lia. Nat. Hift. Uh. vi. c^ t^* 

f Pcrip* Mar* Erythr. 34. Jo, . P Lib. il 124. B* 

^ , ThOUGHj^ 
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Though, from the age of Ptolemy^ the trade 
with India continued to be earned on in its for- 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient capital 
of the empire, and Conftantinq[>le, the new (eat 
of goveniment, were fupplied with the«precious 
commodities of that country by the merchants of 
Alexandria, yet, until the reign of the Emperor 
Juftinian, we have no new information concern* 
ing the intercourfe with the Eaft^by fea, or the 
progrefi which was made in the difcovery of its 
remote regions. 0nder Juftinian, Cofmas, an 
Egyptian merchant, in the courfe of his traffickt 
made fome voyages to India, whence he acquired 
the firname of Indicopleuftes ^ but afterwards, 
by a tranfition not uncommon in that fuperftitious 
age, he renounced all the concerns of this life, 
and aflumed the monaftic chara£ter. In the foli* 
tude and leifure of a cell, he con^pof^d feveral 
works, one of which, dignified by him wi(h the 
name of Chri/iian Topography^ has reached us. 
The main defign of it is to combat the opinion of 
thofe philofophers, who afiert the earth tp be of 
a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is an ob^ 
long plane, of twelve thoufand milps in length 
from eaft to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in 
breadth from north to foutb, furrounded by high 
walls, covered by the firipament as with a ca- 
nopy or vjiult ; that the viciflitude of day and 
night was occafioned by a mountain of prodi^ 
gious height, fituated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the fun moved; that when 
it appeared on« one fide of this mountain, ^he 
earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 

- other 
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jiither fide, the earth was left involved in dark- . 
nefs"*. But amidil thofe wild reveries, more 
fuited to the credulity of his new profeffion, than 
to the Ibund fenfe ebam^eriftic of that in which 
he was formerly- engaged, Cofmas feems to re« 
late what he himfelf had obferved in his travels, 
or what he had learned from others, with great 
fimplicity and regard- for truth. 

He appears to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula, and names 
feveral places fituated upon it ; he defcribes it as 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented 
ports on that account ^ From Male, it is pro- 
bable that this fide of the continent has derived - 
its modem name of Malabar ; and the clufter of 
iflands contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. 
From him too we learn, that the ifland of Tapro- 
bane, which he fuppofes to lie at an equal difl 
tance from theJPerfian Gulf on the wefl;, and the 
country of the Sinae, on the eaft, had become, 
in confequence of this commodious fituation, a 
great ftaple of trade } that into it were imported 
the filk of the Sinse, and the precious ^ces of 
the eaftern countries, which were conveyed 
thence to all parts of India, to Perfia, and to the 
Arabian Gulf. To this ifland he gives the name 
of Sielediba% nearly the fame with that of Se- 

4 Cofmas ap. Montfaiicoa Collet. Patruini ii^ 113, &e. 
138. 
' Celm. lib* ii* p. 138. lib. xu ^'37. * Lib. xi. 336. 

lendib. 
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f B c T. Itndib, or Serendib^ by which it U ftiU known aH 
^ ^ over the Eaft* 

To CofmftB we are alia indebted f^r the firft 
infonnatioQ of a new rival to tbeRomans in tfa4# 
having appeared in the Indian &$s. The Per- 
fian«9 after havii^ overturned the enq^re <^ the 
Parthiansy and re-eftabliihed the line of their 
ancient monarchs, feem to have fiirmounted en^ 
tirely the averfion of their ^nceftors to maritime 
exertion, and made early and vigorous ^ffi>rts in 
order to acquire a fliare in the lucrative com'- 
flwrce with India. AU its confiderable pcH'ts 
were frequented l^y traders from Perfia» who, in 
return for ibme produ^ions of their own country 
in requeft among the Indians, received the {Hce-r 
eioua commodities, which th^ conveyed up the 
Pecfian Gulf, and by means of the great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, diftributed them through 
every province of their empire. As the voyage 
frbmPerfia to India, was much fhorter than that 
from Egypt, and attended witli lefs expence and 
danger,the intercourfe betweenthetwoeountries 
increafed rapidly. A cirqumftance is mentioned 
by Cofinas which is a (Iriking proof of this. In 
nioft of tlie cities of any note in Indid he found 
Cbriftian churches eftabliihed, in wliich the 
fumftions of religion were performed by priefts 
ordained by the Arcbbiihop of Seleucia, the ca- 
pital of tlie Perfian empire, and who continued 
fubje^ to bis jurifdi&ian '. India appears to have 
been more thoroughly exploded at this period, 

* Cofm. lib.Tii. 178. 
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than it was in the age of Ptokmy^ and a greater s B c iv 
number of flrangers feem to have been iettTed ^ J^ ^ 
there. It is remarkaUe however, that, according 
to the aceount of Cofmas, none of thefe ftran# 
gets wereaccuftomed to vifit the eaftern regionf 
of Afia, but refted fatisfied with receiving their 
iHk, their fyi^es, and other valuable produAions^ 
as they were imported into Ceylon, and con* 
veyed thence to the various marts of India\ 

The frequency of open hofttUties between the 
onperors of Conftantinople and the monarchs of 
Perfiia, together with the increafing rivalfliip ef 
their fabjedfcs in the trade with India, gave rifo 
to an event which produced a confideiuble - 
change in the nature of that commerce. As thai 
life of fiik, both in drefs and furniture, became 
gradually more general in the court of the Oredc 
emperors, who imitated and fiirpailed the fove* 
reigns of Alia in iptendocr and magnificence | 
and as China, in which, according to the concur^ 
ring teftimony of Oriental writers, the ctihure of 
filk was originally known "", ftiU continued to be 
the only country which produced that valuable 
commodity: the Perfians, improving the ad» 
vantages which their fituation gave them over 
the merchants from the Arabian Gulf, fup* 
planted them in all the marts of India to which 
fiUc was brought by fea from the £a(t. Having 
it likewife in their power to moled or to cut oflf 
$he caravans^ which, in order to procure a fup* 

* Lib. xi. 337* ^ Herbekt BiUioth. Orient, art. Jfarir. 
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SECT, ply ^^f ^'^^ Greek empire, travelled by land tA 
n. China, through the northern provinces of their 

'^ ^ ' kingdom, they entirely engrofled that branch of 
commerce. Conftantinople was obliged to de- 
pend on the rival power for an article.which lux- 
ury viewed and defired as eflential to elegance^ 
The Perfians, with the ufual rapacity of monopd- 
liils', railed the price of filk to fuch an ex(M*bitant 
height^that Juftinian,eagernot only to obtain a 
full and certain fupply of a commodity which was 
become of indifpenfible ufe, butfolicitous to de- 
liver the commerce of the fubje6ts from the ex- 
actions of his enemies, endeavoured, by means 
of his ally, the Chsiflian monarch of Abyffinia, to 
wreft fome portion of the filk trade from the Per- 
fians. In this attempt he failed ; but when he 

A. a ss. lead expelled it, he, by an unforefeen event, 
attained, in fome meafure, the objed which he 
had in view. Two Perfian monks having been 
employed as miflionaries in fome of the Chriilian 
churches, which were efl^ablilhed, (as we are in^ 
formed by Cofinas,) in difierent parts of India, 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres or 
China. There they obferved the labours of the 
filk-worm,' and became acquainted with all the 
arts of man in working up its produ6lions into 
fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The profpefit 
of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, excited by 
fiseing this lucrative branch of commerce en- 
grofled by unbelieving nations, -prompted them 
to repair to Conftantinople. There they ex- 

y Procop. Hift. Arcan. c. 25* 
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plained to the Emperor the origin of filk,as welt sect. 
as the various modes of preparing and manufac- ^^ 
turing it,myfleries hitherto unknown, or very im- 
perfectly underftood in Europe; and encouraged 
by his liberal promifes, they undertook to bring 
to the capital a fufficient number of thofe won- 
derful infects, to whofe labours man is fo much 
indebted. This they accomplilhed by convey- 
ing the eggs of the filk-worm in a hollow cane. 
They were hatched by the heat of a dunghill, fed 
with the leaves of a wild mulberry-tree, arid they 
multiplie4 and worked in the fame manner as in 
thofe climates where they firft became objedts of 
human attention and care*. Vaft numbers of 
thefe infects were foon reared in different parts 
of Greece, particularly in the Peloponnefus. 
Sicily afterwards undertook to breed filk- worms 
with equal fuccefs, and was imitated from time 
to time in feveral towns of Italy, ^ In all thefe 
places extenfive manufactures were eftablilhed 
and carried on with filk of domeflic production. 
The demand for filk from the Eafl diminifhed of 
^ourfe, the fubjeCts of the Greek emperors were 
no longer obliged to have recourfeto thePerfians 
for a fupply of it, and a confiderable chaitge 
took place in the nature of th^ commercial in- 
tercourfe between Europe and India*. 

^ Procop. de Bello Got!iic«.lib. iv. c. 17.. 
• See NOTE XXXVI. 
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SECTION III 




tntefXOuHe with Ilidiajromthe Conquejl qf^gypt 
hy theMohomedanSj to the Di/covery qfthe Pq/1 
Jage by the Cape ofGoodHopCy and the EJiab^ 
ii/hment qfthe Portugue/e Dominion in the Eq/t. 

ABOUT fouifcore years after the death of 
Juftinian^ an event happened^ which occa« 
fioned a revolution ilill more confiderable in the 
intercourfb of Europe with the Eaft* Mahomet^ 
by publifliing a new religion, feems to have ani^ 
mated his countrymen with a new fpirit, and to 
have called forth latent paflions and talents into 
exertion* The greateft part of the Arabiansi 
fatisfied from the eariieft times with national in« 
dependence and perfonal liberty^ tended their 
camels, or reared their palm trees within the 

precinfU 
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jprecta^ of tbeir own peninfula, and had little s fi c T« 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefi when ,_^^ 
they fiJlied out to plunder a cararvan, or to rob 
a travellen In fome diftri6isvhowever, they had 
begUn to add the labours of agriculture^ and the 
bufinefi of commerce, to the occupations of pafi- 
toral life". Thefe different orders of meti, wheti 
prompted by the enthufiaftic ardour with which 
the exhortations and example of Mahomet in« 
Ipired them, displayed at once, all the zeal of 
mifiionaries, and die ambition of conquerors* 
They Ipread the dodlriiie of their prophet, tod 
extended the dominion of his fucceflbrs, froni 
the fliores of the Atlantic to the frontier of Chi- 
jkia, with a rapidity of fuceefi to which there is 
nothing fimilar iii the hiftory of mankind* Egypt a. c z64«. 
was one of their eatlieft conquefts ; and as they 
fettled in that inviting country, and kept poflefl 
fion of it, the Greeks Wer« excluded from all 
intercourfe with Alexandria^ to which they had 
long reforted as the chief 'mart of Indian goods* 
Nor was this the only effe£i: which the prbgrofd 
of the Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce 
of Europe with India* Prior to their invafioil 
of Eg}npt, the Arabians had fubdued the great 
kingdom of Perfia, and added to it the empire 
of their Caliphs* They found their new fub^ 
jefts engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaft of it, 
the commencement and progrefs of which in 

* Sale's Koran. Prdiinu Bif. p. 32, 53. 
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SECT. Perfia I have already mentioned ; atid they were 
y^:^ fo fenfible <rf the great advantages derived from 
it, that they became defirous to partake of 
them. As the a^live powers of the human mind, 
when roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, 
are mod capable of operating with force in other 
directions ; the Arabians, from impetuous war- 
riors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with India 
in its former channel from the Perfian Gulf, but 
it was with that ardour which chara&erifes all 
the early efforts of Mahomet's followers. In a 
fliort time they advanced far beyond the bound* 
aries of ancient navigation, and brought many of 
the mod precious commodities of the Eaft di« 
re£tly from the countries which produced them. • 
In order to engrofs all the profit arifing from 
the fale of them, the Caliph Omar '', a few years 
after the conqueft of Perfia, founded the city of 
BaiTora, oin the weftern banks of the great 
ilream formed by the juiiftion of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, with a view of fecuring the com* 
tnand of tliefe two rivers, by which goods im« 
ported from India were conveyed into all parts 
of Afia. With fuch difcemment was ;the fitua- 
tion chofen, that Baflbra foon became a place of 
trade hardly inferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with refpefl to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 

^ HerbeL BiblioUu Orient, atftic. Ba/rai. Abul. PharaC 
Hi&.Dynaft. p. xij. 
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that can be derived from tke hiftorians of that sect. 
period* iis; confirmed and illuftrated by the Re- ^ ^^ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perfiah Gulf to- 
wards th^Eafly written by an Ai'abian merchant, 
in the year of the Chriftian aera eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fubje^ed to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
likewife vifited the Ealiern parts of Afia*". This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica- 
tion with India, furnifhes materials for defcribing 
more in detail the extent of the Arabian dill 
coveries in the Eaft, and the manner iii which 
they made them* 

Though fome have imagined that the won^* 
derful property of the magnet, by which it com- 
municates fuch virtue to a needle or flende'r 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved in Europe^ it is manifeft 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedan mer- 
chant, and from much concurring evidence, that 
not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deflitute of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of Navigation was not more adventurous 
than that of the Greeks and Romans "*. They 
fteered fervilely along the coaft, feldom ftretch- 
ing out to fea fo far as tolofe fight of land, and 

« See NOTE XXXVII* ^ Relation, p. 2. 8, *c, 
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g £ c T. as they ihaped their tburfe in this timid manner^ 
j^l, . their mode of reckoning was defective, and 
liable to the fame errors which I obferved in 
that of the Greeks and Romans*. 

NoTwiTHSTAimiKO thef^ difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the £aft ex« 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the boun- 
dary of European navigation. They became ac- 
quainted with Sumatra, and the other iflands of 
the great Indian Archipelago, and advanced as 
far as the city of Canton in China. Nor are thefe 
difcoveries to be confidered as the eSeO: of the 
enterprifing curiofity of individuals; they were 
owing to a regular commerce carried on from 
the Perfian Gulf with China» and all the inter, 
mediate countries. Many Mahomedans, imitat- 
ing the example of the Perfians defcribed by 
Cofmas IndicopleufteSy fettled in India and the 
countries beyond it. They were fo numeroua 
in the city of Canton, that the Emperor (as thq 
Ariabian authpri relate) permitted them to have 
a Cadi or judge of their own fefib, who decided 
controverfies among hi» countrymen by their 
own laws, aiid prefided in |ill the funftions of 
religion ^ In other places profelytes were gaiDe4 
to the Mahomedan faith, and the Arabian lan^ 
guage was underilood andfpoken in almoit every 

* Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahomedacf 
^irft entered China, p. 143. 
^ ^elatipn, 7. Remarks, p, 19. Inquiry, p, 171, &c. 
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lea^port of any Bote, Ships from China and dif- s £ c t. 
fereat places of India traded in the Perfian ^ 
Gulf ^, and by the frequency of nuitual inter^ 
courfe, all the nations of the £afl became better 
acquainted with each other \ 

A STRIKING proof of this is the new informal 
tioii concerning China and India we receive 
from the two authora I have mentioned. They 
point out the fituation of Canton, now fo well 
known to Europeans, with a confiderable degree 
of exa^ne&. They take notice of the general 
nfe of (ilk among the Chinefe. They are the 
flrll who mention their celebrated manufadture 
of porcelain, which, on account of its delicacy 
and traniparency, they compare to glafs '. They 
defcribe the tea-tree, and the mode of u&ng it9 
leaves ; and from the great revenue which was 
levied (as they inform us) from the cohfumption 
of it, tea feems to have been as univerlfflly the 
favourite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefent \ - ■ \ 

Even with refpe6l to thofe parts of India 
"which the Greeks and Romans were acciiftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per- 
fefil information. They mention a great empire 
eftabliflied on the Malabar cqaft, governed by 
inonarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 

s See NOTE XXXVIII. » Relation, p. 8. 

i See NOTE XXXIX, *■' Relation, p. ?;. 35. 
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SECT, of evefry power in India. Theft monarchs were 
^^ diftinguiflied by the appellation of B^harOy a 
name yet known in India \ and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or Emperor of Calicut^ ib 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of thefirft 
voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poflefled 
ibme portion of their dominions. They cele- 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In* 
dians had made in aftronomical knowledge, s 
circumllance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and aflert 
that in this branch of icience they, were far &i^ 
perior to the n)oft enlightened nations of the 
Eaft) on which account their foverei^ was de-» 
nominated the King of Wifdom"". Other pecu* 
liarities in the political inftitutions, the mode of 
judicial proceedings, the paftimes and the fuper* 
ilitions of the Iiidiaqs, particularly the e:^cxn* 
iciating mortifications and penances of the^fit- 
^uirs, might be produced as proofs of the fupe- 
xior knowledge which the Araluans had acquired 
of the manners of that people. 

. The fame commercial (pirit or religious 
zeal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Perfia to vifit the remoteft regions of the 
£aft, animated the Chriflians of that king<> 
dom, The Nei^prian churches planted in 
Perfia, under the prote£lion firfl of its native 
foverei^ns, and afterwards of its conquerors 

* Herbe]ot; artic. Nend. k BtO^an 
^RelatioDi p. 37. 58. 
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ihe Caliphs, were nutnercMis, and governed by g e c T. 
refpeftable ecclefiaftics. They had early fent , "'• 
miffionaries into India, and eftabliihed churches 
in different parts of it, particularly, as I have 
formerly related, in the Ifland of Ceylon. When 
the Arabians extended their navigation as far as 
China, a more ample field, both for their conv- 
merce and their zeal, opei^ed to their view. If 
we may rely on the concurring evidence of 
Chriftiah authors, in the Eaft as well as in the 
Weft, confirmed by the teftimony of the two 
Mahomedan travellers, their pious labours were 
attended witli fuch fuccefs, that in the ninth and 
tenth centuries the number of Chriftians in In* 
dia and China was very confiderable*^* As the 
churches in both thefe countries received all 
their ecclefiaftics from Perfia, where they were 
ordained by the Catholkos, or Neftorian Primate, 
whofe fupremacy they acknowledged, this be- 
came a regular channel of i'ntercourfe and intel- 
ligence ; and to the combined effe€t of all thefe 
circumftances, we are indebted for the informa^ 
tion we receive from the two Arabian writers*, 
i^oncerning thofe regions of Afia which the 
iGrreeks ajid Romans never vifited. 

But while both the Mahomedjan and Chriftian 
fubje6ls of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe 
found themfelves excluded almoft entirely from 
any intercourfe with it. To them the great port 

» gee NOTE XL. « Relation, p. 39. 
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SECT, of Alexandria was now (but, and the iiew lords 

^ of the PerCan Gulf, fatisfied with fupplying the 

demand for Indian commodities in their own ex^ 

tenfive dominions, negledted to convey them, 

by any of the ufual channels, to the trading 

towns on the Mediterranean. The opulent in. 

habitants of Conftantinople, and other great 

cities of Europe, bore this deprivation of luxu^ 

ries, to which they had been long accuflomed, 

with fuch impatience, that all the activity of 

commerce was exerted, in order to find a re« 

medy for an evil which they deemed intdierable. 

The difficulties which were to be furmounted in 

order to accompliih this, afford the moft ftriking 

proof of the high eftimation in which the com* 

modities of the Eaft were held at that time. The 

filk of China was purchafed in Chenfi, the weft* 

emmoft province of that empire, and conveyed 

thence by a caravan, in a march of eighty, or a 

hundred days, to the banks of the Oxus, where 

it was embarked, and carried down the ftream 

of that river to the Cafpian. After a dangerous 

voyage acrofs that fea, and afcending the river 

Cyrus as far as it is navigable, it was conducted 

by a fliort land-carriage of five days to the river 

Phafis"^, which falls into the Euxine or Black 

Sea. Thence, by an eaiy and well known 

courfe, it was tranfported to Conftantinople. 

The conveyance of commodities from that re» 

gion of the Eaft, now known by the name of 

Indoftan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe. 

P Plin Nat Hift.lib.vi. C17. 
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They were carried from the banks of the Indus sect. 
by a route early frequented, and which I have ^ ^^ 
already defcribed^ either to the river Oxus, or 
diredtiy to the Cafpian, from which, they held 
the fame courfe to Conftantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode of conveyance ; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not- 
only the expence, but the rifk and danger of 
conveying them, were to be taken into account.^ 
In their journey acrois the vail plain extending 
from Samarcande to the frontier of China, cara* 
vans were expofed to the aflaults and deptedsi^ 
tions of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which. inieft the north-eaft 
of Afia, and which have always confidered the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey ; nor 
were they exempt from infult andpillage in their 
journey from the Cyrus to the Fhafis, through 
the kingdom of Colchis, a country noted, both 
in ancient and in modem times, for the thievilh 
difpoiition of its iphabitants. Even under all 
thefe difadvantages, the trade with the Eail was 
carried on with lirdour. Conftantinople became 
a confiderable mart of Indian and Chinefe com-* 
modities, and the wealth which flowed into it in 
eonfequence of this, not only added to the 
^lendour of that great city, but (eems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the dedine of the emv 
|>ire pf which it was the capital. 

As 
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As far as we may venture to conjefture^ firom 
the imperfeft information of contemporary hifl 
toriansy it was chiefly by the mode of convey- 
ance which I have defcribed, perilous and ope- 
rofe as it was, that Europe was fupplied with 
the commodities of the EbA^ during more than 
two centuries. Throughout that period the 
Chriftians and Mahomedans were engaged in 
almoft uninterrupted hoflilities; profecuted with 
all the animofity which rivallhip for power^ 
heightened by religious zeal, naturally excites. 
Under circumftances which occafioned fuch alie- 
nation, commercial intercourfe could hardly 
fubfift, and the merchants of Chriftendom either 
did not tefort at all to Alexandria, and the 
ports. of Syria, the ancient ftaples for the com- 
modities of the Eaft, after they were in poire£> 
fion.of the Mahomedans, or if the Ipve of gain, 
fiirmounting their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them to vifit the marts which they 
had long frequented, it was with much caution 
anddiftruft* 

While the dii&culties of procuring the pro- 
dubious of the Eafl were thus augmented, the 
people of Europe became more defirous' of ob- 
taining them. About this time fome cities of 
Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, having 
acquired a greater degree of fecurity or inde- 
pendence than they formerly poflefled, began to 
cultivate the arts of domeftic induftry, with an 
ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the middle 

ages* 
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ages. The effeft of thefe exertions was fiich an s B c T* 
increafe of wealth, as created new wants and de« ^^ 
fires, and formed a tafte for elegance and luxury, 
which induced them to vifit f<^reign countries in 
order to gratify it Among men in this idage of 
their advancement, the productions of India 
have always been held in high eftimation, and 
from this period they were imported into Italy 
in larger quantities, and came into more general 
ufe. Several circumftances which indicate this 
revival of a commercial fpirit, are colle6ted by 
theinduftrious Muratori, and from the clofe of 
the feventh century, an attentive obferver may 
difcern faint traces of its progreis"*. 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranfac- 
tions of nations are obferved and recorded with 
the greateft care, and the ftore of hiflorical ma* 
terials Teems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of com- 
merce, that every attempt towards a iregular de- 
duction of them, has been found an undertaking 
of the utmoll difficulty. The aera^ however, to 
which I have conducted this Difquifition, is one 
of the periods in the annals of mankind concern* 
ing which hiftory furniihes moll fcanty informa- 
tion. As it was chiefly in the Greek empire, and 
in fome cities of Italy, that any efforts were made 
to procure the commodities of India, and the 
other regions of the Eaft, it is only from the Hif- 

^ Antiquit. Ital. medij.\£vi) ii. 400. 408. 410. 883. 885* 
894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du Commerce de la 
Rttffie par M. Scherer, tom. i. p, i z, ^c. 
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SECT. toriADS of thofe countries we can expeft tofto^^ 
j^ any account of that trade. But from the age of 
Mahomet) until the time when the Comneni af* 
pended the throne of Conilantinople, a period of 
more than four centuries and a half» the Byzan-» 
tine hiftory is contained in meagre chronicles^ 
the compilers of which feldom extended their 
views beyond the intrigues in the palace, the 
^i^ons in thetheatrct or the difputes of theo# 
logians. To them the monkiih annalifts of the 
di^rent ftates and cities of Italy, during the 
ftme period, are (if poi&ble) &r inferior in me^ 
xiti and in the early accounts of thofe cities 
which have been moil celebrated for their com« 
mercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs for 
the or^n or nature.of that trade by which they 
firft rofe to eminence'. It is manifeft, however, 
from the ilighteft attention to the events which 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, 
that the Italian ftates, \irhile their coafts wer« 
continually infefted by the Mabomedans, who 
had made fome fettleroents there, and had fub* 
jegted Sicily almoil entirely to their dominion, 
coiild not trade with much confidence and fecu- 
rity in Egypt and Syria. With what implacable 
hatred Chriftians viewed Mahomedans, as the 
diibiples of an impoftor, is well known i apd as 
isll tlie nations which profefled theChriftian fsuth, 
both in the Eaft and Weft, had mingled the wor* 
ihip of angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with pic- 

f See Note LXL 
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tures and ftatueis ; the true Moflems confidered sect. 
themfelves as the only aflertors of the unity of , °^ 
God, and beheld Chriftians of every denomina* 
tion with abhorrence, as idolators. Much time 
was requifite to foften this mutual animofity, fo 
&r as to render intercourfe in any degree cordial# 

Meanwhile a tafle for the luiituries of the Eail 
Continued not only to Ipread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, or fromlbme improves 
inent in their own fituation, the people of Mar^ 
feilles and other towns of France on the Medi« 
terranean, became equally fond of them. But 
the profits exa^ed by the merchants of Amalphi 
or Venice, from whom they received thofe pre- 
cious commodities, were fo exorbitant as prompt* 
ed them to make fome effort to fupply their own 
demands. With this view, they not only opened 
a trade with Conftantinople, but ventured at 
timestavifit the ports c^Egypt and Syria*. This 
eageme& of the Europeans, on the one hand, 
to obtain the produ6i;ions of India, and on the 
other hand, confiderable advantages which both 
the Caliphs and their fubje6ls derived from tljie 
iale of them, induced both fo far to conceal their 
reciprocal antipathy^ as to carry on a traffic ma« 
nifeftly for their common benefit' How far this 
traffic extended, and in what mode itwascondu6t* 
ed by thefe new adventurers, the fcanty infor# 
matioii which can be gatheredfrom Contemporary 

i 
* Mem. de Literat. todi* xxxtIi. p. ^J, kc, 4tsi 
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SECT, writers, does not enable me to trace with accu« 
, racj. It is probable, however, that this conMnu- 
nication would have produced infenfibly its ufual 
effeft, of familiarizing and reconciling men of 
hoftile principles and difcordant manners to one 
another, and a regular commerce might have 
been eftabliflied gradually between Chriilians 
and Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, that 
the nations of Europe might have received all 
the luxuries of the Eaft by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, firft 
by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexan* 
dria, next by the Romans, and at lad by the fub« 
je£bs of the Conftantinopolitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence 
of this growing correfpondence, it was prevented 
from operating with full effect by the Crufiuies, 
or expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries, occupied 
the profeflbrs of the two rival religions, and con« 
tributed to alienate them more than ever from 
each other. I have, in another work \ contem* 
plated mankind while under the ddminion of 
this frenzy, the moft lingular perhaps, and the . 
longeft continued, of any that pccurs in the his- 
tory of our fpecies ; and I pointed out* fuch 
effects of it upon government, upon property^ 
upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the pbjefils of my enquiry. At prefent 
my attention is confined to obferve the commer* 

< Hift. of Charfes V. toL i. p. a6. edit. i787, 
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jcial cohfequences of the Crufades, and how far s £ c T. 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con- , ™ ^ 
veyance of Indian commodities into Europe, 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanfility to that 
country, which the Author of our Religion fe- 
le£ted as the place of his refidence while on 
earth, and in which he accompliihed the re- 
demption of mankind, is a fentiment fo natural 
to the human mind) that, from the firil eflabliih- 
ment 6f Chriftianity, the vifiting pf fthe holy 
places in Judea was confidered as an exercife of 
.piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to 
pherifh a fpirit of devotion. Through fucceed- 
ing ages, the practice continued and increafed 
in every part of Chriftendom. When Jerufalem 
was fubje6ted to the Mahomedan empire, and 
danger was added to the fatigue and expence pf 
a diftant pilgrimage, the undertaking was viewed 
as ftiil more meritorious. It was fomethnes en- 
joined as a penance to be perforhied by heinou% 
tranfgreffors. It was more frequently a duty 
undertaken with voluntary zeal, and in both 
cafes it was deetaaed an expiation for all pad 
.offences. From various caufes, which I havp 
elfewhcre enumerated \ thefe pious vifits to the 
Holy Land multiplied amazingly during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Not only indivi- 
duals in the lower and middle ranks of life, but 
perfons of fuperior condition, attended by larg^ 

* Hift. of Charfes V. vol. i. p, 27, 285. 
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SECT. retinueS) and numerous cafftvans of opulent pil- 
_?: , grims, reforted to Jerulalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have a 
wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to intereil with thofe functions whidi feem to 
be moft purely fpirituah The Mahomedan ga« 
ravansy which, in obedience to the iixjunfticms 
of their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I ihaU hereafter explain 
more fully, c£ dervout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an afibrtment of goods, 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic ^ Even 
the Faquirs of India, whofe wild enthufiafin 
feems to elevate them above aU folicitude abodt 
the concerns of this world, have rendered theit 
frequent pilgrimages fubiervient to their intereil, 
by trading in every country through which they 
travel". In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alone that fuch numerous bands of Chriftian 
pilgrims were induced to vifit Jeruialem. To 
many of them commerce was the chief motive 
of undertaking that diftant vAyage, and by ex- 
changing the produ6bions of Europe for the 
more valuable commodities of Afia, particu- 
larly thofe of India, which at that time were 
diffiifed through every part of the Caliphs Do- 
minions, they enriched themfeives, and fur- 
niflied their countrymen with fuch an additional 



•• Vkgi di Ramiifio, toLi* p. 151^ 152* 
» See NOTE XLIL 
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fupply of Eaftern luxuries^ as augmented thelf sect. 
relilh for them ^. . ^^ 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to tlie Crufades, mark the influence of 
the firequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com- 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the 
.commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet 
the eye of every obferver. Various circum* 
ilances concurred towards this^ from an enu- 
meration of which it will appear, that by attend*- 
iqg to the progrefs and effe^ls of the Crufades^ 
<confiderable lighfis thrown upon the fubjeft of 
my inquiries. Great armies, conducted by the 
4tnoft illuftrious princes and nobles of E^rope^ 
and cotnpofed of men of the moll enterprifing 
fpii it in all the kingdoms of it^ marched towards 
Paleftine, through countries far advanced be- 
yond thofe which they left, in every Ipecies of 
improvement. They beheld the dawn of prof* 
perity in the republics of Italy, which had begun 
to vie with each other in the arts of induftry, 
and in their efforts to etigrofs the lucrative com- 
merce with the Eaft. They next admired the 
more advanced date of opulence and iplendour 
An Conftantinople, raifed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then known, by its exten^^ 
five trade, particularly that which it carried on 
with India, and the countries beyond it. They 
afterwards ferved in thofe provinces of Afia 

^ GuL Tyr. lib. xvii, <?. 4. 5.935. ap. -Gefta Dei par 
Francos. 
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through which the commodities of the Eaft were 
ufually conveyed, and became mailers of feveral 
cities which had been ftaples of that trade. 
They eftabliihed the kingdom of Jerulalem, 
which fubfifled near two hundred years. They 
took pofleflion of the throne of the Greek em- 
pire, and governed it above half a century. 
Amidft fuch a variety of events and operations, 
the ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradu- 
ally opened and improved ; they became ac- 
quainted with the policy and arts of the people 
whom they fubdued ; they obferved the fources 
of their wealth, and availed themfelves of alt this 
knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered 
by the Crufaders, were flouriihing cities, inha- 
bited by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the 
nations trading in the Mediterranean with the 
produ6lions of the Eaft% and as far as can be 
gathered from incidental occurrences, mentioned 
by the Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, being 
moftly priefls and monks, had their attention 
directed to obje6ts very different from thofe re- 
lating to commerce, there is reafon to believe 
that both in Conftantinople while fubje6l to the^ 
Pranks, and in the ports of Syria acquired by the 
Chriftians, the long-eftablifhed trade with the 
Eaft continued to be protected and encouraged. 

But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objeft with the martial leaders o( 

» Gul. Tyr. lib- xiii. c.5. Alb. Aquenf. Hift. Hierof. 
ap. Gefta Dei, vol. i. p. 247. 
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the Cruiades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities sect. 
with the Turks on one hand, and with the Sold- ^^' 
ans of Egypt on the other, it was the primary 
obje6l with the aflbciates, in conjunction with 
whom they carried on their operations. Numer- 
ous as the armies were which aflumed the crois^ 
and enterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, they could not have 
accomplifhed their purpofe, or even have reached 
the feat of their warfare, without fecuring the af- 
fiftance of the Italian Hates. None of the other 
European powers could either furnifli a fufiicient 
number^of tranfports to convey the armies of the 
Crufaders. to the coaft of Dalmatia, whence they 
marched to Conftantinople, the place of general 
rendezvous ; or were able to fupply them with 
military (lores and prpvifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a diftant country. 
In all the fucceffive expeditions j the fleets of the 
Genoefe, of the Pifans, or of the Venetians, kept 
on the coaft as the armies advanced by land, and 
fupplying them from time to time with whatever 
was wanting, engroffed all the profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been ex- 
tremely lucrative. It was with all the interefted 
attention of merchants, that the Italians afforded 
their aid. On the redu6lion of any place in 
which they found it for their intereft to fettle, 
they obtained from the Crufaders valuable im^ 
munities of different kinds ; freedom of trade y 
an abatement of the ufual duties paid for what 
was imported and exported, or a Hbt^l exemption 

13 from 
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SECT, from them ; the propett^ of entire fuburbs inf 
HL ibme cities, and of extenfive ftreets in others } 
and a privilege granted to every perfbn who re- 
fided within their precinfts, or who traded under 
their proteftion, of being tried by their own laws, 
and by judges of their own appointment^: In 
confequence of fo many advantages we can 
trace, during the progrefi of the Crufades, a ra-> 
pid increafe of wealth and of power in all the 
commercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to 
trade was frequented by their merchants, who^ 
having now engrofled entirely the commerce of 
the Eaft, ftrove with fuch a£live emulation to 
find new markets for the commodities which it 
fumiihed, that they extended a tafte for them 
to many parts of Europe, in which they had 
hitherto been little known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termina- 
tion of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the poiTeflion of feveral 
provinces in the Greek empire, enabled them to 
fupply Europe more abundantly with all the pro^ 
du6tions of the Eaft. The firft was the con- 
queft of Conftantinople in the year one thoufand 
two hundred and four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade. An account 
of the pditical interefts and intrigues which 
formed this alliance, and turned the hallowed' 
f^rms deftined to deliver the holy City from the 

• Hift. of Charles V* vol. i. p. 34. 
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daminion of infidels^agaitiil a Cbriflian monarch, sect* 
is foreign from the^defign of this Difquifition. ^ J^^ 
Conflantinople was taken by ftorm, and plun- 
dered by the confederates. An Earl of Flanders 
was placed on the imperial throHie. The domi- 
nions which ftiil remained fubje6l to the fuccet 
fors of Conftantine, were divided into four parts, 
one of which being allotted to the new emperor, 
for fupporting the dignity and expence of goverx;* 
ment, an equal partition of the other three was 
made between the Venetians, and the chiefs of 
the Crufade. The former, who, both in concert- 
ing and in conducting this enterprife, kept their 
eyes ileadily fixed on what might be moft for the 
emolument of their commerce, fecured the ter» 
ritories of greateft value to a trading people. 
They obtained fome part of the Peloponnefus, , 
at that time the feat of flouriihing manufa£tureS| 
particularly of filk. They became mailers of fe» 
veral of the largeft and beft cultivated iflands in 
the Archipelago, and e{Ubliihed a clmn of fet« 
tlements, partly military and paitly commerciaj, 
extending from the Adriatic to the Bofphorus%- 
Many Venetians fettled in Conftantinopie, and 
without obiiru^ion from their warlike aflbciatwi, 
little attentive to the arts of induftry, they en^ 
groffed the various branches of trade which had 
lb long enriched that capital. Two of tbefe par» 
ticuiady attrai^ed their attention j the fijk trade^ 

^ Danduli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. R.er. Itd« tol^ xii, 
p. 3^8. War* Saautd Vite ds Pu^ di Vii^^f M^^(f 
Tpl. Km. p. 532, 
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Sect, and that with India. From the reign of Jufti- 
^' , nian, it was moilly in Greece, and forae of the 
adjacent iflands, that filk-worms, which he fiHt 
introduced into Europe, were reared. The pro- 
du6t of their labours was manufadtured into 
fluffs of various kinds in many cities of the em- 
pire. But it was in Conftantinople, the feat of 
opulence and luxury, that the demand for a com- 
modity of fuch high price was greateil, and 
there, of confequence, the commerce of filk na- 
turally centered. In afforting cargoes for the 
feveral ports in which they traded, the Vene- 
tians had for fome time found filk to be an eC- 
fential article, as it continued to grow more and 
more into requeft in every part of Europe. By 
the refidence of fo many of their citizens in Con- 
ftantinople, and by the immunities granted to 
them, they not only procured filk in fuch abund- 
ance, and on fuch terms, as enabled them to 
carry on trade more extenfively,and with greater 
profit than formerly, but they became fo tho- 
roughly acquainted with every branch of the filk 
manufacture, as induced them to attempt the 
eftablifiiment of it in their own dominions. 
The meafures taken for this purpofe by indivi- 
duals, as well as the regulations framed by the 
ftate, were concerted with fo much prudence^ 
and executed with fuch fuccefs, that in a ihort 
time the filk fabrics of Venice vied with thofe of 
Greece and Sicily, and contributed both to en- 
rich the republic, and to enlarge the Q)here of 
its commerce. At the fame time the Venetians 
^v?aled themfelves of the influence which they 

had 
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Bad acquired in Conftantinople, in order to im-"s,E c T. 
prove their Indian trade. The capital of the ^^^^ 
Greek empire, beGdes the means of being fup- 
plied with the produftions of the Eaft, which it 
enjoyed in common with the other commercial 
cities of Europe, rec.eived a coniiderable portion 
of them by a channel peculiar to itfelf. Some 
of the moft valuable commodities of India and 
China were conveyed over land, by routes which 
I have defcribed, to the Black Sea, and thence 
by a fliort navigation to Conilantioople. To 
this market, the beft ffored of any except Alex-, 
andria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and 
the goods which they purchafed there, made an 
addition of great confequence to what they, 
were accuftomed to acquire in the ports of: 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire 
in Conilantinople fubfifted, the Venetians pof- 
fefled fuch advantages over all their rivals, that 
their commerce extended greatly, and it was 
chiefly from them every part of Europe re- 
ceived the commodities of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was the 
fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in Con- 
ftantinople, and the re^efl^ablifliment cf the Im« 
perial family on the throne. This was effected 
after a period of fifty-feven years, partly by a 
tranfient effort of vigour, with which indignation 
at a foreign yoke animated the Greeks, and partly 
by the powerful afliftance which they received 
from the republic of Genoa. The Genoefe were 

fo 
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s £ c T. ^o ienfible of the advantages vhich the Vene- 
J!!l^ tians, their rivals in trade, derived from their 
union with the Latin emperors of Conftantinople^ 
that, in order to deprive them of thefe, they fur- 
mounted the mpft deep-rooted prejudices of their 
age^ and combined with the fchifmatic Greeks to 
dethrone a monarch protected by the pi^al 
power, fetting at defiance the thunders of the 
Vatican, which at that time made the greateft 
princes tremble* This undertaking, bold and 
impious as it was then deemed,provedfucce{8fuU 
In recompence for their fignal fervices, the gra* 
titude orweakneis of the Greek emperor, among 
other donations, beftowed upon the Genoefe Pe- 
ra, the chief fuburb of Confta.ntinople, to be held 
as a fief of the empire, together with fuch ex<- 
emption from the aacuftomed duties on goods 
imported and exported, as gave them a decided 
fuperiority over every competitor in trade. With 
the vigilant attention of merchants, the Ge- 
noefe availed tliemfelves of this favourable fitua- 
tion. They furrounded their new fettlement in 
Pera with fortifications. They rendered their 
factories on the adjacent coafl^ places of (irength^ 
They were mafl;er8 of the harbour of Coniianti* 
nople more than the Greeks themfelves. The 
whole trade of the Black Sea came into their 
hands ; and not iatisfied with this, they took pof- 
feflionof part of theCherfonefusTaurica, the mo- 
dern Crimea, and rendered Cafia, its principal 

^ Nicepb. Gregor. lib. ju. c. i. § 6* lib. xvii. c. !• § t* 
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town, the chief feat of their trade with the Eaft, sect. 
and the port in which all its produftions, con^ ^"' 
veyed to the Black Sea by the different routes I 
have formerly defcribed, were landed "*. 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa be- 
came the greateft commercial power in Europe p 
and if the enterprifing induftry and intrepid 
courage of its citizens had been und^t the direc- 
tion of wife domeftic policy, it might have long 
held that rank. But never was there a contrail 
more ftriking, than between the internal admi- 
niftration of the two rival republics of Venice 
and Genoa. In the former, goveniment was 
condu6ted with fleady fyflematic prudence ; in 
the latter, it was confillent in nothing but a fond- 
nefs for novelty, and a propenfity to change. 
The one enjoyed a perpetual calm, the other was 
agitated with all the ftorms and viciffitudes of 
faction. The increafe of wealth, which flowed 
into Genoa from the exertions of its merchants, 
did not counterbalance the defeats in its politi- 
cal conftitution ; and even in its raoft profper- 
ous ftate we may difcern the appearance of 
iymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek 

^•Folieta Hift. Genuenf. ap. Graev, Thef. Antiq. Ital. i. 
^87. De Marinis de Genuenf. Dignit. ib. i486. Niceph. 
Greg. lib. xiiL c. 12. Murat. Annal. d'ltal. ib. vii* c. 351. 
Sec NOTE XLIIL 
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empire, the Venetians felt their commercial 
tranla£liona with it to be carried on upon fuch 
unequal terms, that their merchants viiited Con- 
ftantinople feldom, and with reluctance ; and iu 
order to procure the commodities of the Eaft in 
fuch quantities as were demanded in the various 
parts of Europe which they were accullomed to 
fupply, they were obliged to refort to the ancient 
itaples of that trade. Of thefe Alexandria was 
the chief, and the mod abundantly fupplied, as 
the conveyance of Indian goods by land through 
Aiia, to any of the ports of the Mediterranean, 
was often rendered impracticable by the incur- 
fions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, which 
fucceffively defolated that fertile country, or 
contended for the dominion of it. But under 
the military and vigorous government of the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, fecurity and order we^e 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with heavy duties, was open to all. In 
proportion to the progrefs of theGenoefe in en- 
grofling the commerce of Conftantinople aYid the 
Black Sea^, the Venetians found it more and 
more neceflary to enlarge their tranfa6tions with 
Alexandria. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels 
being confidered, in timt age, as unbecoming 
the character of Chriftians, the fenate of Venice, 
in order to filence its own fcruples, or thofe of 
its fubjefts, had recourfe to the infallible autho- 

« See NOTE XLIV. 
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rity of the Pope, who was fuppofed to be pof- s B CT. 
feffed of power to difpenfe with the rigorous ob- , jp^ 
fervation of the moil facred laws, and obtained 
permiffion from him to fit out annually a fpecified 
number of fliips for the ports of Egypt and of 
Syria ^. Under this fan6lion the republic con- 
cluded a treaty of commer&e with liie Soldans 
of Egypt, on equitable terms ; in confequence 
of which the fenate appointed ofie conful to^re- 
fide in Alexandria, and another in Damafcus, in 
a public chara6ler, and to exercife a mercantile 
jurifdi6lion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their prote6lion, Venetian merchants and arti- 
fans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient pre- 
judice§ and antipathies were forgotten, and their 
mutual interefts eftabliflied, for the firft time, 
a fair and open trade between Chriftians and 
• Mahomedans^. 

While the Venetians and Oenoefe were al- 
ternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, in 
order to engrofs ^11 the advantages of fupplying 
Europe with the produ6tions of the Eaft, the re- 
public of Florence, originally a cpmmercial de- 
mocracy, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and the genius of the people, as wf 11 as 
.the nature of their inftitutions, were fo favourable 
to its progrefs, that the ftate advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
the Florentines did not poffefs any commodious 

f See NOTE XLV. 

< Sandi Storia Civile VeoeziaDaj lib. ▼. c. 15. p. 348, 5cc. 
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SECT, ieapport, their B/Stive exertions were direfted 
™* chiefly towards the improvement of their manu-^ 
fadluresy and domeflic induftry. About the be- 
ginning of the fourteen j!h century, the Florentine 
manufadtures of various kinds, particularly thofe 
of fiik and woollei;! cloth, appear from the enu* 
meration of a well^nformed Hiftorian, to have 
been very confiderable *"* The conneftion which 
they formed in dijferent parts of Europe, by fur- 
niihing them with the productions of their own 
induftry, led them to engage in another branch 
' of trade, that of banking. In this they foon be- 
came fo eminent, that the money-tranfa6Uons of 
almoft every kingdom in Europe paiTed through 
their hands, and in many of them they were en- 
trufted with the colle6lion and adminiftration of 
the puUic revenues. In confequence of the ac« 
tivity and fuccefs with which they conducted 
their manufactures and money- tranfaCtions, the 
former always attended with certain though mo- 
derate profit, the latter lucrative in an high de- 
gree, at a period when neither the intereft of 
mcmey, nor the premium on bills of exchange, 
were fettled with accuracy, Florence became 
one of the firfl cities in Chriflendom, and many 
of its citizefts extremely opulent. Cofqio di 
Medici, the head of a family which rofe from 
obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was reckon- 
ed the moft wealthy merchant ever known in 

^ Giov. Villani Hlft. Fiorent. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. 
vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell' I ftorie Florentine, di Scip* Ammirato, 
lib. iv. p* 151* lib« riii. p«299. 
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Europe ' ; and m z&m of public munificence, as s £ c T^ 
well as of private g€ftera(tty, in the patronage.^ ™* 
^f learning, and in the encouragement of ufeful 
and elegant arts^ no monarch of the age could 
«rie with him. Whether the Medici, in their firft 
mercantile tranfaflions, carried on any com«i 
merce with the Eail, I have not been able to 
diicover^. It is more probable, I ihould think, 
that their trade was confined to the fame articles 
with that of their countrymen. But as foon as a.c. z4oj* 
the common-wealth, by the cbnqueft of Pifa, 
liad acquired a communication with the ocean, 
Cofino di Medici^ who had the chief dire6tion 
of its affiiirs, endeavoured to procure for his ^ 
country a ihare in that lucrative commerce 
which had railed Venice and Genoa fb far above 
an the other Italian ftates. With this view am- a.c^ xw* 
bafiTadors were fent to Alexandria, in order to 
prevail with the Soldan to open that and the 
other ports of bis dominions, to the fubjefts of 
^he republic, and to admit them to a paiticipa- 
tion in all the commercial privileges which were 
enjoyed by the Venetians^ The negociation 
terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the Moren^ 
tines feem to have obtained fome fliare in the 
Indian trade ' ; and foon after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England "". 

* Fr. Mich. Brutus Hift. Flon p. 37. 62- Chron. Eugu« 
binum ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. p.. 1007. De« 
&ina Revol. d'ltalie, torn. vi. p, 263, &c. 

^ See NOTE XLVI. * See NOTE XL VII. 

■Hakluyt, voLi. p. 193. 
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SECT. In fbme parts orthis Difquifition, concerning^ 
™" the nature and courfe of trade with the Ball, I 
have been obliged to grope my way, and often 
under the guidance of very feeble lights. But 
as we are now approaching to the period when 
the modem ideas, with refpe6l to the importance 
of commerce, began to unfold, and attention to 
its progrefs and effects became a more coniider- 
able obje6l of policy, we may hope to carry on 
what relearches yet remain to be made, with 
greater certainty and precifion. To this grow- 
ing attention we are indebted for the account 
which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian nobleman, 
gives of the Indian trade, as carried on by His 
countrymen, about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. They were fupplied, as he in- 
forms us, with the productions of the Eaft in two 
different ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and high va- 
lue, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, 
'&c. were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the 
Tigris to Baflbra, and thence to Bagdat, from 
.which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. AU more bqlky goods, fuch as 
^epper,ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome 
portion of the more valuable aiticles, were con- 
veyed by the ancient route to the Red Sea, an4 
.thence acrofs the defart, ami down the Nile, to 
Alexandria. The goods received by the former 
route were, asSanudoobferves,offuperior quality, 
but from the tedioufnefe and expence of a didant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty,nor can 
he conceal (though contrary to a favourite project 
which he had in viewwheu he wrote the treatife to 
• > which 
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which I refer) that, from the ftate of the coun. s^ c t.# 
tries through which the caravans pafled, this 
mode of conversance was frequently precarious 
and attended with danger*. 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian 
goods; and as thefewere conveyed thither chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have purchafed 
them at a moderate price, if the Soldans had 
not impofed upon them duties which amounted 
to a third part of their full value. Under this 
and every other diiadvantage, however, it was 
neceflary to procure them, as from many con^ 
curring circumflances, particularly a more ex* 
tenfiye intercourfe eftablifhed among the di^ 
ferent nations of Europe, the demand for them 
continued to increafe greatly during the four- 
teenth century. By the irruptions of the various 
hoilile tribes of Barbarians, who took poffefBon 
of the greater part of Europe, that powerful 
bond by which the Romans had united together 
all the people of their vaft empire was entirely 
diflblved, and fuch difcouragement was given to 
the communication of one nation with another, 
as would appear altogether incredible, if the 
evidence of it refted wholly upon the teftimony 
of hiftorians, and were not confirmed by what is 
ftill more authentic, the exprefs ena^ment of 
laws. Several ftatutes of this kind, which dii« 

^ Mar. Sanuti S^reta Fid^Iium Crucisy p. 22, Sec. ap. Boa* 
garfium. • ^ 
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|S £ C T. grace the jurisprudence cf aloioft ever^ Euro^ 
™* , pean nation, I have enumerated and explained in 
another work". But when the wants and de^ 
fires of men multiplied, and they found thi^ 
other countries could furnifh the means of fup« 
plying and gratifying them,, the hoflile fenti- 
ments which kept nations at a diftance from each 
other abated, and mutual correfpondence gra^ 
dually took place* From the time of the Cru* 
fades, which firft brought' people hardly known 
to otte another, to aflbciate, and to a£t in con- 
-cert during two centuries, in purfuit of one 
comakon end^ feveral ci^cumftances had co* 
operated towards accelerating this general inter* 
courfe. The people around the Baltic, hitherto 
dreaded and abhorred by the reft of Europe as 
pirates and invaders, a0umed more pacific man- 
ners, and began now to vifit theit neighbours as 
merchants* . Occurrences foreign from the fub« 
je^ of the prefent inquiry, united them together 
in the powerful commercial confederacy fo fa* 
ilBkQus in l^e middle.ages, under the name of the 
Hanfeatic League, and led them to efi^lifli the 
ftaple of their tfade with the Ibuthern parts of 
Europie in Bruges. Thither the merchants of 
Itajy, parti^nilarly thofe of Venipe, reforted ; and 
in return for the produdtions of the Eail, and 
the manufajftures. of their own country, they re* 
ceived not (H^y the naval ftores and other c<Mn* 
modities c^ the North, but a confiderable fupply 
of gold and filver from the mines in various pro* . 

o Hift, of Charks V. vol. i. p. gt* 291, &c. . 
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Tifices of Germany, the mod valuable and pro- 
dudlive of any known at that time in Europe^. 
Bruges continued to be the great mart or ft<Mre« 
houfe of European trade during the period to 
which my inquiries extend. A regular comtnu^ 
nication, formerly unknown, was kept up there 
among all the kingdoms into which our conti- 
nent is divided, and we are enabled to account 
for . the rapid progrefs of the Italian flates in 
wealth and power, by obferving how much their 
trade, the iburce from which both were derived^ 
mufl have augmented upon the vaft increafe in 
the confumption of Afiatic goods, when all the 
extenfive countries towards the north^eaft of 
Europe were opened for their reception. ' 

During this profperous and improving ftate 
of Indian commerce^ Venice received from one 
of its citizens fuch new information concerning 
the countries which produced the precious com«> 
modities that formed the moft valuable article of 
its trade, as gave an^idea of their opulence^ 
their population^ and their extent, which rofe 
fiiT above dl the formar conceptions of Euro- 
peans. From the time that the Mahomedans 
became mailers of Egypt, as no Chriftian was 
permitted to pais through their dominions to the 
Eaft"*, the dijre6fc iht^rcourfe of Europeans with 
India ceafed entirely. The account of India 
by Coimas Indicopleuftes in the fixth century, 
is, as far as I knowj the laft which the nations 

. ^ Zinunerman's Polite Sumy of Europe, p. 102. 
< SiinutO|p.23. 
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<^ the Weft received from any peribn who had i 
vifited that country. But about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the fpirit of commercet 
now become more enterprifit^, and more eager 
to diicover new routes which led to wealth, in« 
duced Marco Polo, a Venetian ofa noble family, 
after trading for fome time in many of the opu^- 
lent cities of the Lefler Alia, to penetrate into 
the more eaftem parts of that continent, as 
far as to the court of the Great Khan on the 
frontier of China. During the courfe of twenty- 
fix years partly employed in mercantile tranfiic* 
tions, and partly in conducting negociations with 
which the Great Khan entrufted him, he ex* 
plored many regions of the Eaft which no Euro* 
pean had ever vifited. 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay, 
the name by which China is ftill known in many 
parts of the Eaft', and travelled through it from 
Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern frontier, 
to ibme of its moft ibuthem provinces. He 
vifited difierent parts of Indoftan, and is die 
firft who mentions Bengal and Guzzerat, fay 
their prefent names, as great and opulent king- 
doms. Befides what he difcovered on his jour- 
pies by land, he made more than one voyage in 
the Indian ocean, and acquired fome informa* 
tion concerning an ifland which he calls Zipangri 
or Cipango, probably Japan^ He vifited in 

' Herbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Ktaihai. Stewart, Account 
of Thibet, Phil. Tranf. Ixto. 474, Voytge of A. Jiakinfoo, 
Hakluyt. !• 333. 
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perfeit Javfty Sumatra^ and feveral iflands contL- sect, 
guotis tO'thiem, the ifland of Ceylon, and the j ^ 
coaft of Mdabar, as far as the Gulf of fambay^ 
to all which he gives the names that they now 
bear. This was the inoft exteafive fiirvey hitherto 
made of the Eaft^ and the moft complete defcrip* 
tion of it ever given by any European ; and, in 
an age which had hardly any knowledge of thofe 
regions but what was derived from the geography 
af Ptolemy,, not cmly the Venetians, but all the 
people of Europe, were ailoniflied at the difco- 
very, of immeniSe countries open to their view 
beyond what had hitherto been reputed the ut« 
mo& boundary of the earth in that quarter % * 

But while men of leifure and fpeculation oc^ 
ciipied themfelves with examining the difcove* 
ries of Marco Polo, which gave rife to conjee^* 
tiices and theories, produ^ive of moil important 
co«&quences; an event happened, that drew 
the attention of all Europe, and had a moft 
conQ)icuous effect upon the courfe of that 
trade, the progrefs of which I am end^youring 
totrace# . 

The event to which I allude, is the final con* 
queft of the Greek empire by Mahomet II* and ^^ <4ij« 
tile eilabliihing the feat of the Turkifh govern- 
ment in Conftantinople. The immediate effect 
of this great revolution was, that the Genoefe 
refiding in Pera, involved in the general cala- 

• See NOTE XLVIII. 
■s K 3 mity. 
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SECT, niity) ^€1*^ obliged not only to abandoa that 

ni' fettlement, but all thofe which they had made 

on the adjacent fea-coaft, z£ta they had been 

in their poflbflion near two centuries. Notlong 

AD. 1474. after, the victorious arms of the Sultan expeUed 
them firom Caffit, and every other place which 
they held in the Crimea ^ Conftantinople was 
no longer a mart open to the nations of the Weft 
&r Indian commodities, and no fupply of them 
could now be obtained but in Egypt and the 
ports of Syria, fubjedt ;to the Soldans of the 
Mameluks. The Venetians, in confequence of 
the prote^ion and privileges which they had 
feciired by their commercial treaty with thofe 
powerful Princes, carried on trade in every part 
of their dominions with fuch advantage, as gave 
them a fuperiority over every competitor. Gre* 
noa, which had long been their mofl; formidable ' 
rival, humbled by the lofs of its poffeffions in 
. the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic diflenfions^ 
decliQed fo faft, that it was obliged to court 
foreign protection, and fubmitted alternately to 
the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 
Kings of France. In confequence of this dimi- 
nution of their political power, the commercial 
exertions of the Genoefe became lefi vigorous. 
A feeUe attempt which they made to recover 
that fliare of th^ Indian trade which they had 
formeriy enjoyed, by offering to enter into 
treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon terms 

' Fplieta HifL Genu. 602. 626. Murat. Annali d'ltal. ix. 
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fioribr to thofe Miuch had been granted to the gJLCTi 
Venetians, proved unfucceik&l ; and during the ^* 
remainder of the fifteenth century, Venice fup** 
plied the greater part of Europe with the pro. 
dii£Hom of the Eaft, and carried on trade to an 
extent far beyond what had been known in thofe. 
times. 

^ The ftate of the other European nations was 
extremely favourable to the commercial progreis 
of the Venetians. England, defolated by tl» 
civil wars which the unhappy conteil between 
the houfes of York and Lancafter excited, had 
hsu*dly begun to* turn its attention towards thofe 
objefts and purfuits to \9bich it is indebted foir 
its prefent opulence and power. In fVance, the 
fatal effe€ts of the Engliih arms and conquefts 
were iUU felt, and the Kinghad neither acquired 
power, nor the people inclination, to dire^ th^ 
national genius and activity to the arts of peaces 
The union of the different kingdoms of Spaiif 
was not yet completed ; fome of its moft fertile 
provinces were ftill under the dominion of the 
Moors, with whom the Spanilh monarchs 
waged perpetual war ; and, -except by the Ca^ 
talans, little attention was paid to foreign trade* 
Portugal, though it had already entered upon 
that career of discovery which terminated with 
moft fplendid fuccefs, had not yet mad^ fuofa 
progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoft without rival or competitor, ex^ 
eept from fome of the inferior Italian ftates, were 

K 4 left 
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SECT. left at liberty to concert and to execute their 
™* Mercantile plans ; and their trade with the cities 
of the Hanfeatic League, which united the North 
Md South of Europe, and which hitherto had 
been common to all the Italians, was now en* 
grofled, in a great meaiure, by them alone. 

Whiu; the increaiing demand for the produc* 
tions of Afia induced all the people of Europe to 
court intercourfe with the -Venetians fo eaga*ly, 
as to allure them, by various immunities, to fre* 
quent their fea-ports, we nmy obferve a peculi* 
arity in their mode of carrying on trade with the 
Eafl, which diftinguiflies it from what has taken 
place in other countries in any period of hiftory. 
In the ancient worlds the Tyrians, the Greeks 
who were mafters of Egypt, and the Romans, 
failed to India in queft of thofe commodities with 
whicli they fupplied the people of the Weft. In 
modem times, the. fame has been the practice of 
the Fortugude, the Dutch, the Engliih, and^ 
aftertheir example, of other European nations* 
In both periods loud complailits have been made^ 
that in carrying on this trade every ftate muft be 
drained of the precious metals, which, in the 
courfe of it flow inceflantly from the Weft to the 
Eaft, never to return. From whatever I0& might 
have been occalioned by this gradual but una- 
voidablediminution of their gold andfilver, (whe« 
ther a real or only an imaginary lofs, it is not in- 
cumbent upon me in this place to enquire or to 
determine,)theVenetianswere,inagreatmeaiure, 
exempted^ They had no direct intercourfe with 

3 
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India. They found in Egypt» or in Syria, wane* I E c t. 
hoiifes filled with all the commodities of theEaft, °^ 
imported by theMahomedans; and from the heft 
kccounta we have, with refpe^t to the nature of 
their trade, they purefaafed them morefrequently 
by barter, than \dth ready money. Egypt, the 
chief mart for Indian goods, though a mod fertile 
country, is deftttute of many things requifite in 
an improved ftate of Ibciety, either for accom* 
modation or for omamaat. Too limited in ex* 
.tent, and too higUy cultivated to afford fpace for 
forefts ; too level! fo have mines of the lifeful 
metals^ it muil( be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im<- 
portation from other countries. TheJEgyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
feem not themfelves to have traded in the porta 
pf any Chrillian ilate, and it was principally from 
the Venetians, that they received all the articles 
which I have en^umei^ated. Befides thefe, the in- 
genuity of the Venetian artifts furniihed a vari- 
ety of manufactures of woollen cloths, filk fluffi^ 
of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, orna^ 
ments of gold and iilyer, glafs, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market 
in Egypt and Syria, In return they received 
from the merchants of Alexandria, fpices of every 
kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton and filk, 
un wrought as well a^ manufactured, in- many dif- 
ferent forms, and other productions of the Eaft» 
together with feveral valuable articles of Egyp- 
tian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, Baruth, and 
other cities, belides the proper commodities of 
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S Ejg T; Indiabroughtthither l^ land^they added tothe» 
cargoes the carpets of Ffiffia, the rich vroogbt 
filks of Damafcus, ftill known by the name taken 
from that city, and various productions of art 
and nature peculiar 'to Syria,: S^leftine^ and Anu 
bia. If, at any time, their demand for the pro«> 
dud;ions of the Eaft went beyond what they 
could procure in exchange for.liieir own manu^ 
faftures, that trade with the cities of the Hanfe* 
atic League, which I have mentioDed, furniihed 
them from the mines of Germany, with a regular 
fupply of gold and filver^ whicll'they could carry 
with advantage to themarket^ of £gyptandSyria« 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commer« 
cial dates, to fubjed: tHe operations of trade to 
political regulation and reftraint, the authority 
of the Venetian government fe^ms to have been 
interpofed, both in dire6Hng the importation of 
Afiatic goods, and in the mod^ of circulating 
them among the different nations of £urope« 
To every coniiderable flaple in the Mediterra- 
nean a certain number of large veffels, known' 
by the name of Galeons or CarackSj was fitted 
out on the public account, and returned loaded 
with the richeft merchandife"*, the profit arifing 
from the fale of which mull have been no (lender 
addition to the revenue of the republic. Citizens, 
however, of every clafs, particularly perfons of 
noble families, were encouraged to engage in fo- 

„ "^ SabclKcus, Hift. Rcr. Venct. Dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. De- 
nma RevoU d'ltalie, torn. vi. 340. 

reign 
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reign trade, and whoevef ^employed a veflldof a s £ c T. 
certain burthen for thispurpole, received a con^ 
fiderable bounty from the ftate\ It was in the 
&me nanner,. partly in Ibipifbdonging to the 
public, and partly in thofe c^ private traders, 
that the Venetians circulated tl»rough Europe the 
goods imported from the Eaft, as well as the pro* 
duce of their own dominions and manufactures. 

There are two different ways by which we may 
come at fome knowledge of the magnitude of 
thofe branches of commerce darried on by the 
Venetians. The one, by attending to the great 
variety and high value of the commodities which 
they imported into Bruges, the ftore-houfe from 
which the more northern nations of Europe were 
fupplied. A full enumeration of thefe is given 
by a well-informed author, in which is contained 
almofl every article deemed in that age eflential 
to accommodation or to elegance^. The others 
by coniidering the eifedls of the Venetian trade 
upon the cities admitted to a participation of its 
advantages. Never did wealth appear more con- 
fpicuoufly in the train of commerce. The c/tizens 
of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their 
drefs, their buildings, ^nd mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and ex- 
cite the envy of royalty'^ Antwerp, when the 
ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges 

* Sandi Stor. Ciu. Venez. lib. viii. 891. ' 

y Lud. Guicciardini Defcript. de Paefi BaiE,;p, 173. 

« See NOTE XLIX. 
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9 £ c T. in opulence and ^endoon In fome cities erf" 
^ Gennany^ particularly in Augfburg, the great 
mart fw Indian commodities in the interior parts 
of that extenfive country, we meet with evly ex- 
amplesof fuchlargefortunesaccumulated by mer- 
cantile induftry, as raifed the propri^ors of them 
to high rank and confideraticm in the empire. 

FnoMobferving this remarkableincreafeof c^u- 
lence in all the places where the Venetians hadan 
eftabliihed trade, we are led to conclude, that the 
profit accruing to themfelves from the different 
branches of it, efpecially that with the Eaft, muft 
have been ftill more confiderable. It is iinpoffible, 
however, without information much more minute 
than that to which we have accefs, to form an 
eftimate of this with accuracy ; but various cir- 
ieumftances may be produced to eftabliih, in ge« 
neral, the juflneis of this conclufion. From tlie 
firft revival of a commercial fpirit m Europe, the 
Venetians poffeffed a large (hare of the trade 
with the Eaft* It continued gradually to in- 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly a monopoly of it. This 
was produ£tive of confequences attending all 
monopolies. Wherever there is no competition, 
and the merchant has it in his power to regulate 
the market, and to fix the price of the commo- 
dities which he vends,his gainswill be exorbitant^ 
Some idea of their magnitude, during feveral 
centuries, may be formed by attending to the 
rate of the premium or intereft then paid for the 
ufe of money. This is undoubtedly the moft 

es^a^ 
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exad ftandard by which to meafure the profit S B c T. 
arifing from the capital flock employed in ^ 
commerce ; for^ according as the intereft of mo«i 
ney is high or low, the gain acquired by the ufe 
of it muft vary, and become exceffive or mode* 
rate. From the doie of the eleventh c^mtury to 
the commencement of the fixteenth, the. period 
during which the Italians made their chief com* 
mercial. exertions, the rate of intereil was ex- 
tremely high. It was yfually twenty per cent, 
fometimes above that ; and fo late as the year 
one tboufand five hundred, it had not funk below 
ten or twelve per cent, in any part of Europe*. 
If the profits of a trade to extenfive as that of 
the Venetians correfponded to this high value of 
money, it cmild not fail of proving a (burce of 
great wealth, both public and private^ The 
condition of Venice, accordingly, during the pe- 
riod under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable to that of 
any other country in Europe. The revenues of 
the republic, as well as the wealth amdifed by in« 
dividuals, exceeded whatever was eliewhere 
known. In the magnificence of their houfes, in 
ridinefi of furniture, in profufion of plate, and 
in every thing which contributed either towards 
elegance or parade in their mode of living, the 
nobler of Venice fuipafied the ftate of the great- 
efl monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was all this 
difplay the efie^ of an oftentatious and incon- 
fiderate diffipation, it was the natural confe* 

• Hift. of Charles Y. vol, i. p. 4011 &c. 

* Sec NOTE L- 
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SECT. <iu6nce of faccefuful mduftiyy which, having ac- 
^* cumulated wealth with eafe, is eatitled to eiyoy 
^ it in Q)leiidour^ 

NcTER did the Venetians believe tl^ power of 
their country to be more firmly eftaUifliedy or 
rely with 'greater confidence on the continuance 
and increafe of its opulence, than towards the 
eiofe of the fifteenth century, when two events 
(which they could neither forefee nor prevent) 
happened, that proved fatal to both. The one 
Was the difcovery of America. The other was 
the opening a direft courfe of navigation to the 
Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. Of all 
occurrences in thehiftory of the human race, 
thefe are ondoubtQdly among the moft intereft- 
ing; and as they occafloned a remarkable change 
of intercourfe among the different quarters of the 
globe, and findly eflablifhed thofe commercial 
ideas and arrangements which conftitute the chief 
diftin^tion between the manners and policy of 
ancient and of modern times, an account of them 
is intimately cdnnedled with the ful:ge6); of .this 
Difquifition,and wUi bring it to that period which 
I have fixed upon for its boundary. 'But as I 
have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difco- 
veries at great length in another work*, a rapid 
view of them is all that is requifite in this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the otller 
nations of Europe beheld the power and wealth 

<= See NOTE LI. • 

^ Hift. of America, Books I. and II. 
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of Venice^ led tiiem.Raturally to enquire into the s e c T« 
caufetf of this pre-eminence ; and among thefe, J^ 
its l^kictative. commerce with the £aft appeared 
to be by &r the mo& cbnfiderable. Mortified 
with beis^ excluded from a iburce of opidence, 
which to the Venetians had proved foabundant» 
different countries had. attempted to acquire a 
ihare of the Indian trade. Some of the ItaUan 
ftates endeavoured to obtain* admiffiou into the 
ports of Egypt and i^ria, upon the (ame terms 
with the Venetians ; bat eithei* by the fuperior 
intereft of the Venetians in the court isf the Sol* 
dans^ their negociations fbr »that purpofe were 
rendered unfucce&ful; or from the maniibld ad* 
vantages which roercfaants, long in pofleffion of 
any branch of trade, have. in a competition with 
new adventurers, all thtir exertions did not pro- 
duce effedts of any coniequence''. In othejr coun- 
tries, various fchemes were formed with the fame 
view. As early as the year one thouland four 
hundred and eighty, the inventive and enterprif. 
ing genius of Columbus conceived the idea of 
opening a ihorter atid more, certain communica* 
tion with India, by holding a diredl wefterly 
courfe towards ihofe x^ons, which, according 
to Marco Polo, and other traveUersj extended 
eaftward far beyond the utmoft limits of Afia 
known to the Greeks or Roman&. This fcbeme, 
fupported by arguments deduced from a fcientific 
acquaintance with .cofinography, from his own 
practical knowledge of navigatton, from the re^ 
ports of ikilfttl pilots, and from the theories and 

^ See NOTE Lll. 

con- 
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SECT, conjiefturei of the ancients, he prapofed firft to 
'^ the Genoeie his countrymen, and next to the 
King of Portugal, into whofe fervice he had en- 
tered* It was rejefted by the former from igno* 
ranee, and by the latter with circumftances moft 
humiliating to a generous mind. By perfever* 
ance, however, and addrefi, he at length induced 
the moft wary and leaft adventurous court in 
Europe, to undertadke the execution of his plan ; 
and Spain, as the reward of this deviation from 
its ufual cautious maxims, had the glory of di£* 
covering a new world, hajrdly inferior in magni^ 
tude to a third part of the habitable globe. Af- 
tonifliing as the fuccefs of Ccrfumbus was, it did 
not fully accomplifli his own wiihes, or conduft 
him to thofe r^ons of the Eaft, the expedtatioa 
of reaching which was the original obje£t of his 
voyage. The efie6ts, however, of his difcoveries 
were great and extenfive. By giving Spain the 
poflei&<m of immenfe territories, abounding in 
rich mines, and many valuable productions of 
nature, feveral of which had hitherto been deem- 
ed peculiar to India, wealth began to flow fo co- 
pioufly into that kingdom, and thence was £o 
diffufed over Europe, as gradually awakened a 
general fpirit of indullry, and called forth exer- 
tions, which alone muft have foon turned tho 
courfe of commerce into new channels. 

But this was accompliihed more fpeedily, as 
well as more completely, by the other great event 
which Imentioned,thedifcovery of a new route of 
navigation to theEafl byJtheCape of Good Hope* 

When 
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When the Portuguefe, to whom mankind are in- SECT, 
deb ted for opening this communication between 
-the moft remote parts of the habitable globe, un- 
dertook their firft voyage ,of difcovery, it is pro- 
bable that they had nothing farther in view^th^n 
to explore thofe parts of the coaft of Africa 
which lay neareft to their own country. But a 
ij>irit of eirterprife, when roufed and put in mo- 
tion, is always progreffive ; and that of the Por- 
tuguefe, though flow and timid in its.firil opera- 
tions, gradually acquired vigour, and prompted 
them to advance along the weftern (bore of the 
African continent, far beyond the utmoft boun- 
dary of ancient navigation in that direftion. 
Encouraged by fuccefs, this fpirit became more 
adventurous, defpifed dangers which formerly 
appalled it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infuperable. When the Portu- 
guefe found in the torrid zone, which the an- 
cients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, fer- 
tile countries, occupied by numerous nations^ 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, in- 
ftead of extending in breadth towards the weft, 
according to the opinion of Ptolemy, appeared 
to contrafit itfelf and to bend eaftwards, more 
extenfive prbfpefils opened to their view, and in- 
Ipired them with hopc^ of reaching India, by 
continuing to hold the fame courfe which tliey 
had fo long purfued* 

After feveral unfuccefsfiil attempts to ac- 
compliih what they had in view, a fmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whole abili- 

X. ties 
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SECT, ties and courage fitted him to conduft the moA 
^: , difficult and arduous enterprifes. From unac- « 
quaintance, however, with the propef feafbn and 
route of navigation in that vsdS^ ocean through 
which he had to fleer his courfe, his voyage was 
long and dangerous. At length he doubled that 
promontory, which for feveral years had been 
the obje6l of terror and of hope to his country- 
men. From that, after a prolperous navigation 
^ along the fouth-ekft of Africa, he arrived at the 

' city of Melinda, and had the fatisfa£tion of dif^ 
covering there, as well as at other places where 
he touched, people of a race very different from 
the rude inhabitants of the weflern fhore of 
that continent, which alone the Portuguefe had 
hitherto vifited. Thefe he found to be ib tax ad- 
vanced in civilization, and acquaintance with 
the various arts of life, that they carried on an 
active commerce, not only with the nations on 
their own coafl, but with remote countries of 
Afia. Condudled by their pilots (who held a 
courfe with which experience had rendered them 
well acquainted) he failed acrofs the Indian 
ocean, and landed at Calecut, on the coait of 
Malabar, on the twenty-fecond of May, one 
thoufand four hundred and ninety-eight, ten 
months and two days afler his departure from 
the port of Lifbon. 

The Saraorin, or monarch of the country, 
aftonifhed at this unexpe£);ed vifit of an un- 
known people, whofe afpe&, and arms, and 
manners, bore no refemblance to any of the na- 
tions accuftomed to frequent his harbours, and 
15 ^ who 
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'who arrived in his dominions Ijy a route hitherto S E ci*, 
deemed imgpra^licable, received them, at iirft, ™" 
ivith that fond admiration which fe often excited 
by noveky. But in a fhort time, as if he had 
been infpired with fbrefight of all the calamities 
pow approaching India by this^ fatal communi- 
cation opened with the inhabitants of Europe, 
he formed various fchemes to cut off Gama and 
his followers. But from- every danger to which 
he was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
iecret machinations of the Indians, the Portu- 
gueie admiral extricated himielf with Angular 
prudence and ifntrepidity, and. at lail failed from 
Calecut with his fliips jioadedy not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coail, but with 
piany of the rich produ^ions of the eaftern parts 
of India. 

On his return to Lilbon, he was received with 
the admiration and gratitude due to a man, who, 
by his fuperior abilities and reiblutipn, had con- 
ducted to fuch an happy ifllie an undertaking of 
the greateft importance, which had long occu- 
pied the thoughts of his fovereign, and excited 
the hopes of his fellow fubje6ls^ Nor did this 
event intereft the Portuguefe alone. No nation 
in Europe beheld it with unconcern. For al-* 
though the difcovery of a new world, whitther 
we viei¥ it as a difplay of genius in the j^erfon 
who firft conceived an idea of that undertaking 

. ^ Afia de Joao de Sarroa» dec. i. lib. iv. c. ij. Cafbig- 
neda^ Hift. de I'Inde trad, en Fran90J[8, liv.i. c. 2— -28. 
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g E c T. who, bj their enterprifing valour, military Ikill, 
^' and political iagacity, accompanied with difin* 
terefted integrity, public Ipirit, and love of their 
country, have a title to be ranked with the per* 
ions moft eminent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were at- 
chieved by them than were -ever accompliflied in 
fo fhort a time. Before the clofe of Emanuel's 
re%n, twenty-four years only after the voyage of 
Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered themfelves 
jnafters of the city of Malacca, in which the 
great ilaple of trade carriedon among the inhabit- 
ants of all thofe regions in Afia, which Europeans 
have diilingui(hed by the general name of the 
Eaft Indies, was then eftabliihed. To this port, 
fituated nearly at an equal diftance from the 
eaflern and weilern extremities of thefe coun- 
tries, apd pofleffing the command of that (Irait 
]by which they keep communication with each 
other, the merchants of China, of Japan, of 
every kingdom on the continent, of the Moluc- 
cas, and all the iflands in the Archipelago, re- 
forted from the Eaft ; and thofe of Malabar, of 
Ceylon, of Coromandel, and of Bengal, from the 
Weft^. This conqueft fecured to the Portuguefe 
great influence over the interior commerce of In- 
dia, while, at the fame time, by their fettlements 
at Goa and Diu, they were enabled to engrofs 
the trade of the Malabar coaft, and to obftruft 
greatly the long-eftablifhed intercourie of Egypt 

« DecacU dc Carrot dec. i. Kv. vni. c. i. Ofor. dc rcb. 
£maiu lib. vii. 213, &c. 

with 
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with India by the Red Sea, Thqir (hips fre- sect. 
quented every port in the Eaft where valuable ™; 
commodities were to be found, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the river of Canton ; and along 
this immenfe ftretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of four thoufand leagues*, they had eftablilhed, 
for the conveniency or prote6tion of trade, a 
chain of fiirts or faftories. They had likewiie 
taken poflefllon of ftations moft favourable to 
commeree along the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas, In every part of 
the Eaft they were received with refpeft, in 
many they had acquired the aBfolute command. 
They carried on trade there without rival Of 
controul ; they prefcribed to the natives the 
terms of their mutual intercourfe ; they oiten 
fet what price they pleafed on goods which they 
purchafed j and were thus enabled to import 
from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, what- 
ever is uiefiil, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than had 
been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme, no lefs bold than interefted, of 
excluding all other nations from participating of 
the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. In 
order to effe6b this, it was neceffary to obtain 

* Hift, Gener. de« Voyages, torn. L p. 14X). 
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SECT, pofleffion of fuch ilations in the Arabian and 
^^'* Perfian Gulfs, as might render them mailers of 
the navigation of thefe two inland feas, and en- 
able them both to obftru6i the ancient comnjer* 
nialintercourfe between Egypt and India, and to 
command the entrance of the great rivers, which 
facilitated the conveyance of Indian goods, not 
only through the interior provinces of Afia, but 
as far as Conftantinople. The condufl of the 
meafures for this purpofe was committed to Al- 
phonfo Albuquerque, the moft eminent of all 
the Portuguefe generals who diftinguiflied them- 
felves in India. After the utmofl efibrts of ge- 
nius and valour, he was able to accomplilh one« 
half only of what the ambition of his country- 
men had planned. By wrefting the ifland of 
Ormuz, which commanded the mouth of the 
Perfian Gulf, from the petty princes, who, as tri- 
butaries to the monarchs of Perfia, had eftab- 
liflied their dominion there, he fecured to Portu- 
gal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which the 
Ferfians had carried on for feveral centuries. la 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormus foon be- 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em- 
pire, and all the provinces of Aiia to the weft 
of it, were fupplied with the produ6tions of 
India ; and a city which they built on that bar* 
ren ifland, defl;itute of water, was^ rendered one 
of the chief feats of opulence, iplendour, and 
luxury in the Eaftern Worlds 

J Oforius de reb, geftis Eman. lib. x. p. 274, &c. Travernier'* 
Travels, book v. c. 2 j. Koempfer Amoenit, Exot. p. 756, &c. 
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The operatioBS of Albuquerqiie in the Red sect, 
^ea were far from bdng attended with equal fuc- ^^ 
cefs. Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the 
Arabian Princes, whofe ports he attacked, and 
partly by the damage his fleet fuflained in a fea 
of which the navigation is remarkably difficult 
aAd dangerous, he was conftrained <o retire, 
without efFedling any fettlement of importance \ 
The ancient channel of intercourie with India 
by the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyp- 
tians; but their commercial tranfa^tions in that 
country were greatly circumfcribed and ob» 
ftrufted, by the influence which the Portuguefe 
had acquired in every port to which they wer« 
accuftomed to refort* 

Ik confequence of tliis, the Venetians foon be- 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to prevent the farther progrefe of this evil^ 
they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mameluks, 
equally alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuc- 
cefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft;, and no lefi 
interefted to hinder them from' engrofling that 
commerce, which had fo long been the chief 
feurce of opulence both to the monarchs and to 
the people of Egypt, to enter into a negociation 
with the Pope and the King of Portugal. The 
tone which the Soldan aflTumed in this negocia-. 
tion was fiich as became the fierce chief of a mili- 
tary government. After fl:ating his exclufive 

* Oforiusy lib. ix. p. 248, &Gr 
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SECT, right to the trade with India, he forewarned Ju- 
P^^ lius II. and Emanuel, that if th^ Portuguefe did 
not relinquifli that new courfe of navigation b^ 
which they had penetrated into the Indian ocean, 
and ceafe from encroaching on that commerce, 
which ftom time immemorial had been carried on 
between the eaft of Afia and his dominions, he 
would put to death all the Chriftians in Egypt, 
Syria, and Palelline, bum their churches, and 
demolifli the holy fepulchre iifelf ^ This for* 
midable threat, which, during feveral centtiries^ 
would have made all Chriftendom tremble, feems 
to have made ft> little iinpreffion, that the Vene- 
tians, as the laft expedient, had recourfe io a 
meafure which, in that age, was deemed not 
only reprehenfible but impious. They incited the 
Soldan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea, and to 
attack thofe unexpe€ted invaders of a gainful mo- 
nopoly, of which he and his predeceflbrs had long 
enjoyed undifturbed pofleffion. As Egypt did not 
produce timber proper for building (hips offeree, 
the Venetians permitted the Soldan to cutit in 
their forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and then carried partly by 
water and partly by land to Suez. There twelve 
(hips of war were built, on board of which a body 
of Mameluks was ordered to ferve, under the 
command of an oflScer of merit. Thefe new 
enemies, far more formidable than the natives 
of India with whom the Portuguefe had hitherto 

' Oforius de rebus Eman. lib. iy. p. no. edit. 1580. 
Afia de Banosi decad. i. lib* viii* c. 2. 
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contended*, they encountered with undaunted s E c T- 
courage, and after feme conflifts, they entirely ^ J^^ 
ruined the fquadron, and remained maflers of 
the Indian ocean "*. 

Soon after this dilafter, the dominion of the 
Mameluks w&s i)verturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Palelline were fubje6led to the Turkifli em- 
pire! by the vidloriotis arms of Selim I. Their 
itiutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animofities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguefe 
trade in India. With this view Selim confirmed 
to the Venetians the extenfive commercial pri- 
vileges which they had enjoyed under the go- 
vernment of the Mameluks, and publilhed an 
edidl permitting the free entry of all the pro- 
du6lions of the JEaft, imported dire6lly from 
Alexandria, into every part of' his dominions, 
and impofing heavy duties upon fuch as were 
brought from Lifbon ". 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft 
the fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe 
pofTeifed in fupplying Europe with the commo« 
dities of the ^Eaft, in confequence of having 
opened a new mode of communication with it. 
At the fame time, the Venetians, brought to the 
brink of ruin by the fatal leiague of Cambray, 
which broke the power and humbled the pride 

/;. 
™ Afia de Barros, dec, ii. Kb. ii. c. 6. Lafitau, Hift. 'de De- 
couvertes des Portugais^ i. 292, &c. Ofor. lib* iv. p. 120. 
^ Sandi Stor. Civ. Venez. part ii. 901. part iii. 432. 
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S £ c 7. of the republic, were incapable of fHch efibrts 

for the prefervation of their commerce, as they 

might have made in the more vigorous age of 

their government, and were reduced to the 

feeble expedients of a declining date. Of thi» 

there is a remarkable inilance in an offer mad^ 

by them to the King of Portugal, in the y^ar 

one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 

purchafe at a ilipulated price, all the fpices im^ 

ported into Lifbon, over and above what might 

be requifite for the confumption of his own fub- 

je£ts. ' If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate as 

to clofe with this propofal, Venice would have 

recovered all the .benefit of the gainful mono. 

poly which flie had loft. }3ut the offer met with 

the reception that it pierited, and was rejected 

without hefttation **» 

The Portuguefe, almoil without obilru£lion, 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until they 
eftablifhed there a commercial empire ; to which» 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
flender power by which it*was formed, or the 
iplendour with which the government of it was 
condu£ted, there had hitherto been nothing com* 
parable in the hiftory of nations. Emanuel, who 
laid the foundation of this flupendous fabric, had 
the Iatisfa6lion to fee it almoft completed. Eveiy 
part of Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefa 
with the produiftions of the Eaft ; and if we ex- 
cept feme inconfiderable quantity of them, which 

• Oibr. de reb. Eman, lib. xii. 265* 

the 
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the Venetians ftill continued to receive by the s E c T. 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial inter- 
courfe with India, and the regions of Alia be- 
yond it, but by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Eu-i 
rope have continued to carry on their trade with 
India by fea, yet a confiderable portion of the 
valuable produ6lions of the Eaft is ftill conveyed 
to other regions of the earth by land-carriage* 
In tracing the progrefs of trade with India, this 
branch of it is an obje6b of confiderable magni* 
tude, which has not been examined with fuffi- 
cient attention* That the ancients ihould have 
had recourfe frequently to the tedious and ex^ 
penfive mode of tranfporting goods by land, will 
not appear furprifing, when we recoUeS the im- 
perfefit ftate of navigation among them : The 
reafon of this mode of conveyance being not 
only continued, but increafed, in modern times, 
demands fome explanation. 

If we iufpefl: a map of Afia, we cannot fail to 
obferve, that the communication throughout all 
the countriefs of that grekt continent to the weft 
of Indoftan and China, though opened in fome 
degree towards the fouth by the navigable rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by 
two inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, muft 
be carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly 
ty land. This, as I have obferved, was the firll 
mode of intercourfe between different countries, 

and 
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SECT, and duriog tte infancy of navigation it was the 
^^ only one. Even after that art had attained ibme 
degree of improvement, the conveyance of goods 
by the two rivers formerly mentioned, extended 
fo little way into the interior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo 
often obft|:u6led by the barbarous nations fcat- 
tered along their (hores, that partly on that ac- 
count, and partly from the adherence of man- 
kind to ancient habits, the commerce of the 
various provinces of Aiia, particularly that with 
India and the regions beyond it, continued to 
be condu6led by land. 

The fame circumflances which induced the 
inhabitants of Afia to carry on fuch a confider- 
able part of their commerce with each other in 
this manner, operated with ftill more powerftd 
effe6l in Africa. That vail continent, \diich lit- 
tle refembles the other divifions of the earth, is 
not penetrated with inland feas, like Europe and 
Afia, or by a chain of lakes tike North America, 
or opened by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) 
of extended navigation. It forms one uniform, 
continuous furface, between the various parts of 
which there could be no intercourfe from the 
earlieft times, but by land. Rude as all the 
people of Africa are, and flender as the progrels 
is which they have made in the arts of life, fuch 
a communication appears to have been early 
opened and always kept up. How far it extend- 
ed in the more early periods to which jny re- 
fearches have been dire&ed, and by whatxlifier- 

ent 
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ent routes it was carried on, I have not fufficient sect. 
information to determine with, accuracy. It is j^ 
highly probable that from time immemorial, the 
geld, the ivory, the perfumes, both of the ibuth- 
ern parts of Africa, and of its more northern dit 
trials, were conveyed either to the Arabian Gulf, 
or to Egypt, and exchanged for the Ipices and 
other produ6tions of the Eaft. 

' The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with 
amazing rapidity bver all Alia, and a confider« 
able part of Africa, contributed greatly towards 
the increafe of commercial intercourfe by land 
in bothlhefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of adbivity, and by directing it to a com- 
mon cemtre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers 
to vifit once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
£}uare building in the temple of Mecca, the im* 
memorial object of veqeration among his coun«» 
trymen, not only on account of its having been 
chofen (according to their tradition). to be the 
refidence of man at his creation ^, but becaufe 
it was the firft ipot on this earth which was con* 
fecrated to the worftiip of God"* ; in order to 
preferve continually upon their minds a fenfe of 
obligation to perform this duty, he dire6fced that, 
in all the multiplied a^s of devotion which his 

P Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hift. General des Tatars. 

P- IS- 

^ Ohflbn Tableau General de PEmpire Othoman, topi, iii, 

p* 150, &c. 289* edifJ 8^vo. 
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SECT, religion prefcribes, true believers ihould always 
J^ ^ turn their faces towards that holy place '. la 
obedience to a precept folemnly enjoined and 
feduloufly inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
aflemble annually in every country where the 
Mahomedan faith is eilablifhed. From the 
fliores of the Atlantic on one hand, and from 
the moll remote regions of the Eail on the other, 
the votaries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. 
Commercial i^eas and objects mingle with thofe 
of devotion. The numerous camels * of each 
caravan are loaded with thofe commodities of 
every country which are of eafieft carriage and 
moft ready fale. The holy city is crowded, not 
only with zealous devotees, but with opulent 
merchants. During the few days they remain 
there, the fair of Mecca is the greateil, per- 
haps, on the face of the earth. Mercantile 
tranla&ions are carried on in it to an immenie 
value, of which the dilpatch, the filence, the 
mutual confidence and good faith in conducting 
them, are the moft unequivocal proof. The 
productions and manufactures of India form a 
capital article in this great traffic, and the . 
caravans on their return diffeminate them 
through every part of Afia and Africa. Some 
of thefe are deemed neceflary,' not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
others contribute to its elegance and pleafure. 



' Herbclot Bibliftth. Orient, artic. Caaia ^ KcUah. 
• Sec NOTE LIII. 
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They are fo various as to ftiit the tafte of man- sect. 
kind in every climate, and in different ftages of ^^1 ^ 
improvement; and are iii high requeft among the 
rude natives of Africa, as well ^s the more lux- 
urious inhabitants of Alia. In order to fupply 
their feveral demands, the caravans return loaded 
with the muflins and chintzes of Bengal and the 
Deecan, the fhawls of Cachemire, the pepper of 
Malabar, thp diamonds of Golconda, the pearls 
of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, the nut- 
meg, cloves, and mace of the Moluccas, and an 
immenfe number of other Indian commodities. 

BEsroE thefe great caravans, formed partly by 
relpeft for a religious precept, and partly with 
a view to extend a lucrative branch of commerce, 
there are other caravans, and thefe not incon- 
fiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, who 
have no ohje6t but trade. Thefe, at dated fea- 
Yons, fet out from different parts of the Turkilh 
and Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In- 
doflan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by land-carriage 
the moll valuable commodities of thefe countries 
to the remote provinces of both empires. It is 
only by confidering the dillance to which large 
quantities of thefe commodities are carried, and 
frequently acrofs extenfive deferts, which, with- 
out theaid of camels, would have beenimpaffable, 
that we can form any idea of the magnitude of the 
trade with India by land, and are led to perceive, 

M that 
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SECT, that in a tMfqoifition concerning the various 
^^ ^ modes of conducting this commerce, it is well 
entitled to ike attention whidi I have.beftpwed 
in endeavouring to trace it*. 

^ Sec NOTE UV. 
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SECTION IV. 
General Oh/etVations. 

THUS I have endeavoured to defcribe the pro- SECT, 
grefs of trade with India, both by fea and ^ jy: , 
by land, from the earlieft times in which hiftory 
affords any authentic information concerning it, 
until an entire revolution was made in its na- 
ture, and the mode of carrying it on, by that 
great difcovety which I originally fixed as the 
utmoft boundary of my enquiries^ Here, then, 
this Difquifition might have beeq terminated. 
But as I have conduced my readers to that pe- 
riod when a new order of ideas, arid new ar- 
rangements of pplicy began to be introduced 
into Europe, in qonfequence of the value and 
importance of commerce being fo thoroughly 
imderllood, that in almoil every country the 
M a encou- 
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SECT, encouragement of it became a chief objefil of 
J^^ , public attention ; as we have now reached that^ 
point whence a line maybe drawn which marks 
the chief diilin6tion between the manners and 
political inftitutions of ancient and modem times^ 
it will render the work moreinftru3;ive and ufe- 
ful, to conclude it with fome general obferva- 
tions, which naturally arife from a furvey of 
bothy and a comparifon of the one with the other. 
Thefeobfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an intimate connexion with.the 
fubje£t of my refearches, aiid to throw addi- 
tional light upon it ; but will ferve to illuilrate 
many particulars in the general hiftory of com- 
merce, and to point out effedts or confequences 
of various events, which have not been generally 
obferved, or confidered with that attention 
which they merited. 

I. After vewing the great and extenfive ef- 
fe6ls of finding a new courfe of navigation to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear 
fiirprifing to a modern obferver, that a difcovery 
of fuch importance was not made, or even at- 
tempted, by any of the commercial ftates of the 
ancient world. But in judging with relpedfc to the 
condudl of nations in remote times, we never err 
more widely, than when we decide with regard to 
it, not according to the ideas and views of their 
age, but of our own; This is not, perhaps, more 
conljpicuous in any inftance, Ihan in that under 
confideration. It was by the Tyrians, and by the 
10 Greeks, 
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Greeks, who were mailers of Eg}^pt, that the dif- 
ferent people of Europe were firft fupplied with 
the produ£tions of the Eaft. From the account 
that has been given of the manner in which they 
procured thefe, it is manifeft that they had 
neither the iame inducements with modern na- 
tions, to wifli for any new communication with 
India, nor the fame means, of accompliihing it. 
All the commercial tranfaftions of the ancients 
with the Eaft were confined to the ports on the 
Malabar coaft, or extended at fartheft to the 
ifland of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaftern parts of 
Afia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their feveral countries, or the produfil 
of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and with 
them the fliips from Tyre, and from Egypt com- 
pleted their invef^nents. While the operations 
of their Indian trade were carried on within a 
i^ere fo circumfcribed, the conveyance of a 
cargo by the Arabian Gulf, notwithftanding the 
expence of land-carriage, either from Elath to 
Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defert to the Nile, 
was fo fafe and commodious, that the merchants 
of Tyre and Alexandria had little reafon to be 
folicitous for the difcovery of any other. The 
fituation of both thefe cities, as well as that of 
the other confiderable commercial ftates of an- 
tiquity, was very different from that of the coun- 
tries, to which, in later times, mankind have been 
indebted for keeping up intercourfe with the 
remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 
England, Holland, which have been moft active 

M 3 and 
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SECT, and fuccefsful in this line of entierprife, ill lie 
on the Atlantic ocean (in which ^vei;y European 
voyage of difcovery muft commence), or have 
immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was fituated 
at the eaftern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
Alexandria not far from it^ Rhodes, Athens, 
Corinth, which came afterwards to be ranked 
among the moft adtive trading cities of anti- 
quity, lay confiderably advanced towards the 
£3Lme quarter in that fea. The commerce of all 
thefe ftates was long confined within the pre- 
cindls of the Mediterranean ; and in fome of 
them, never extended beyond it. The pillars 
of Hercules, or the ftraits of Gibralt^^ were 
long confidered as the utmoll boundary of navi- 
gation. To reach this was deemed a fignal proqf 
of naval (kill ; and before any of thefe ftates 
could give a beginning to an attempt tow^da 
exploring the vaft unknown ocean .which 1^ be- 
yond it, they had to accompliih a voyage (ac- 
cording to their ideas) of great extent and much 
danger. This was fufficient to deter them' from 
engaging in an arduous undertaking, fropi which, 
even if attended with fuccels, their fituation pre- 
vented their entertaining hopes of deriving great 
advantage*. 

But could we fuppofe the difcovery of a new 
paffage to India to havebecome an obje6l of de- 
fire or purfuit to any of thefe ftates, their fcience 
as well as pra6tice of navigation was fo defe^ive, 

• See NOTE LV: 

that 
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that it would have been hardly poffible for them s £ c 1* . 
to attain it. Tbe veifidft *vidiidi the ancients . ^* 
employed in trade were fo fmall» as not to af* 
finrd ilowage fm: provifions fufficient to fubfift a 
crew during a long voyage. Their conilru6tion 
was fiichy that they could feldom venture to de* 
part £ir fron) land, and their mode of fleering 
along the cbaft (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and ilow, that from 
thefe as well as from other circumflances which 
I might have fpecified ^^ we may pronounce a 
voyage from Uie Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an under<- 
taking beyond their power to accompliih, in 
fiieh a manner as to render it in^ any d^ree, 
fiibfenrieht to commerce. To this decifion, the 
account prefenred by Herodotus, of a voyage 
performed by ibme Phenician Ihips employed 
by a king of Egypt, which, taking their de- 
parture from the Arabian Gulf, doubled the 
fbuthern promontory of Africa, and arrived at 
die end oF three years^ by th^ ilraits <^Gades, 
or Gribraltar, at the mouth . of* the Nile ^, can 
hardly be coniidered as repugnant ; for feveral 
writers of the greateft eminence among the ah« 
cients^ and moft diftinguilhed for their profi- 
ciency in the knowledge of geography, regarded 
this account rather as an amufing tale, than 
the hiftory of a real tran&£tion; and either 
entertained doubts concerning the poffibility 

, * Goguet Orig, dw Loix des Arts, &c. !!• 303. 3*9. 
* Lib. tv. c. 42. 
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SECT, of lailing round Africa, or abfidutely d^ied it •*• 
But if v^hot Herodotus relates conceming the 
courfe held by thefe Phenician fliips had ever 
been received by the ancients with general a£- 
fenty we can haidly fuppofe that any ftate could 
have been fo wildly adventurous as to imagine 
that a voyage, which it required three years to 
complete, could be undertaken with a proQ>e£fc 
of commercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progrefs of the modems in ex- 
ploring India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a diftin£tion between their 
mode of conducting naval operations, and that 
of the ancients, as merits to be confidered and 
explained with attention. From the reign of 
the firft Ptolemy, to the conqueft of Egypt by 
the Mahomedans, Europe had been fupplied 
with tlie productions of die Eaft by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, by the Romans while they were 
mafters of Egypt, and by the fubjeCts of the 
Emperors of Conftantinaple, when that king- 
dom became a province of their dominions. 
During this long period, extending almoft to a 
thou&nd years, none of thofe people, the mod 
enlightened undoubtedly in the ancient world, 
ever advanced by fea farther towards the Eaft 
than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular 
eftabliihed trade but with the ports on the coaft 

* Polyb. lib, ill. p. 193. edit. Cafaub. PKn. Nat. Hift. 
lib. ii. c. 6. PtoL Geogr. lib. iv. c. 9. See NOTE LVL 
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of Malabar/ or thofe in the ifland of Ceylon, sect. 
They attempted no conquefts in any part of In- ^* 
dia, they made no fetdements, they erected no 
forts. Satisfied with an intercourfe merely com- 
mercial, they did not aim at acquiring any de- 
gree of power or dominion in the countries where 
they traded, though it feems to be probable that 
they might have eftablilhed it without much op- 
pofition from the natives, a gentle effeminate 
people, with whom, at that time, no foreign and 
more warlike race was mingled. But the enter- 
prifing a^vity of the Portuguefe was not long 
confined within the fame limits ; a few years 
after their arrival at Calecut, they advanced to- 
wards the Eafl, into regions unknown to the 
ancients. The kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin 
China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of China, and 
all the fertile iflands in the great Indian Archi- - 
pelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difcovered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed 
in every quarter by the JVlahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, 
enemies much more formidable than the natives, 
eftabUihed there that extenfive influence and 
4ominion which I have formerly defcribed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the 
progrefs and operations of the ancients and mo- 
dems in India, the imperfe6b knowledge of the 
former, with refpedfc both to the theory and prac- 
tice of navigation, feems to have been the prin- 
ciple caufe. From the coaft of Malabar to the 
Philippines, was a voyage of an extent far be- 
yond any that the ancients were accuftomed to* 

under- 
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SECT, undertake, and, according to their xaann^ of 
j^j^ iaifing, muft have requined a great length of 
time to perform it. The nature of dieir trade 
with India iras fiich, that they had not (as fate 
been formerly obfenred) the fame inducementa 
with the nKMbms, to profecute difcovery witii 
ardour ; and, according tp the defcriptidi given 
of the veflels in which the pierchantft of Alex- 
andria carried on their trade from the Arabian 
Gulf, they appear to have been very unfit for 
that purpofe. On all thefe aocouate the an- 
cients remained £itiafied with a flender Imow- 
ledge of India; and influenced by re^lbns pro* 
ceeding ironi the fame caufiei, they ^tempted 
neither conqueft nor&tdement th^sre. In order 
to accompliih either of thefe, l^ey mtift hav« 
traniport^ a c<Mifiderable number of men into 
% India. But, from the defective ftru£ture of their 
fliips, as well as fVom the imperfection of their 
art in navigating them, the ancients feldmn ven- 
tnr»l to convey a body of troops to any diftance 
by fea. From Berenice to Mufitis was to them, 
even after Hippalus had difcovered |he method 
of* fleering a direA courfe, and when their naval 
flcill had attained to its higheil flate of improve^ 
ment, a voyage of no lefs than feventy days. By 
the ancient route along the coaft of Perfia, a 
vc^age from the Arabian Gulf to any part of 
India muft have been of greater lengthy and ac- 
compliflied more flowly. As nq hoftile attack 
was ever made upon India by iba, eithei; by the 
Greek monarohs of Egypt, though the two fitft 
o£ them were able and ambitious Ftince^ 0r by 
the moft ^teipri^tig of the Roman Etriperors, 
"' it 
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it is evident that they mud have deemed it an 8 £ c T. 
attempt beyond their power to execute. Alex- ,^J[^ 
aader the Great^ aad, in imitation of him, his 
fucceflbrs, the monarchs of Syria, were the only 
perfons in the ancient world who formed an idea 
of eftabliihing their dominion in any part of 
India ; but it was with armies led thither by 
land that they hoped to atchieve this. 

III. T^E fiidden efFe<a of opening a dire^ 
communication with the Bail, in lowering th^ 
price of Indian comiiioditieS;^ is a circumftance 
that merits obfervation. How compehdipus fo- 
evef the anciept intercourfe with India n^y ap- 
pea.r to have bpen, it was attended with confi* 
der^ble (sxpenqe. The pr9di]i3:u>ns of the remote 
parts pf Alia, brouglit to Ceylon, or to th€ ports 
on the Malabar coail, by the natives, were put 
on board th^ ffaips which arrived from tbcs Ara* 
bian Gulf. At Berenice they were landed, and 
carried by camels two hundred and fifty*^igbt 
miles to the banl^s of the Nilf^. Thi^re they were 
again embarked, and conveyed down the river 
to Alexandria, whence they were djifpatched to 
diiferept markets. The addition U> the price c^ 
goods by fuch a multiplicity of operations muft 
have been confiderable, eipecially when the rate 
chargeable on each operation was fixed by mo- 
nopollfls, fubje6t to no controul. But, after the 
paiTage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
difcovered, its variqvis commodities wer^ pur* 
chafed at firft hand in the countries of whi^h 
they wer^ the growth of mai|ufa6t^re. In all 
tb^ particularly in IndoiH^n and in China, the 

fubfift. 
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SECT, fubfiftence of man i» more abundant than in any 
^* , other part of the earth. The people live chiefly 
upon rice, the moft prolific of all grains ; popu- 
lation^ of confequence, is fo great, and labour 
fd extremely cheap, that every produdtion of 
nature or of art is fold at a very lowprice. When 
thefe were (hipped in different parts of India, 
they were conveyed dire6bly to Lifbon, by a na- 
vigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted and 
iafe, and thence circulated through Europe. The 
carriage of mercantile goods by water is fo much 
leis expenfive than by any other mode of con- 
veyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
import the produdlions of India in fufficient 
quantities to fiipply the demands of Europe, 
they were able to afford them at fuch ai reduced 
prlce,^ that the competition of the Venetians 
ceafed almoft entirely, and the QiU flream of 
commerce flowed in its natural dired;ion towards 
the cheapeft market. In what proportion the 
Portuguefe lowered the price of Indian commo- 
dities, I cannot afcertain with precifion, as I 
have not found in contemporary writers fuffi- 
cient information with refpe^t to that point. 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching per- 
haps near to accuracy, may be formed, from the 
computations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent Eng- 
lifh merchant. He has publifiied a table of the 
prices paid for various articles of goods in India, 
compared with the prices for which they were 
fold in Aleppo, from which the difference ap- 
pears to be nearly as three to one ; and he cal« 
culates, that, after a reafonable allowance for 
the expence of the voyage from India, the fame 

goods 
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goods may be fold in England at half the price 8 £,c T. 
which they bear in Aleppo. The expence of ^ ^* 
conveying the productions of India up the Per- 
fianGulf to Baffora, and thence either through 
the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could not, 
I fhould imagine, differ confiderably from that 
by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may there- 
fore fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe 
them from the merchants of that city, at nearly 
the fame rate for which they were fold in Alep- 
po J and when we add to this, what they muft 
have charged as their own profit in all the mar- 
kets which they frequented, it is evident that the 
Portuguefe might afford to reduce the commodi- 
ties of the Eafl at a price below that which has 
been mentioned, and might fupply every part of 
Europe with them more than one-hatf cheaper 
than formerly. The enterprizing fchemes of th^i 
Portuguefe monarchs were accomplifhed fooner, 
as well as more completely, than in the hour of 
mofl fanguine hope they could have prefumed to 
expedl ; and early in the fixteenth century, their 
fubjedls became pofTeffed of a monopoly of the 
trade with India, founded upon the only equitable 
title, that of furnifhing its productions in greater 
abundance, and at a more moderate price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of 
a more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at 
a cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace the 
progrefe of this in detail, would lead me far be- 
yond the period which I have fixed as the limit 

of 
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SECt.of thte Dil^uifition, but fome general rexnarics 
J^^ ^ doncerning it will be found intimately cbnne6ted 
with the fiibjefil of my inquiries. The chief ai'- 
tiefes of importation from India, while tHe Ro- 
tnans^ had the dire6li6n of the trade with that 
country, have been formerly fpecified. But irpon 
the fubverfion of their empire, and the fettfement 
of the fierce warriors of Scythia and Gejmjtny in 
the various countries of Europe, the Hate of fb- 
ciety, as well as the condition of individuals, be- 
came fo extremely different, that the wants and 
delires of men were no longer the lame. Bar- 
barians, many of them not far advanced in their 
progrefs beyond the rudeft ftate of fecial life, had 
little relifh for thofe accommodations,' and that 
elegance, which are fo alluring to poKlhed na- 
tions. The curious manufactures of (ilk, the 
precious ftones and pearls of the Eaft, which had 
been the ornament and pride of the wealthy and 
luxurious citizens of Rome, were not obje^^ of 
dleflre to men, who, for a confiderablie time after 
they took poffeffion of their new conqu efts,. re- 
tained the original fimplicity of tHeir p^ftoral 
manners. They advanced, however, from rude- 
tiefe to refinement in the ufual courfe of progref- 
fion which nations are deftined to hold, and an 
increafe of wants and defires requiring ^lew ob- 
jefts to gratify them, they began to acquire a re- 
lifh for ibme of the luxuries of Indid. Among 
thefe they had a Angular predil66i;ion for the 
Ipicieriesand aromatics which that cpunti-y yii^ds 
in fuch variety and abundance. T^henc^ their 
pecdiar fonfdnefs for thefe arofe, if i^ ndt of im'^ 
1 1 portance 
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poitoDce toBin^iie;^ Whoever coi^ultstliewriters sr £ c t, 
dP the miiUlit ages^ witt find inany p«rticular9 ^ ^* 
wkirh cmificin this obfervatiom In every enu« 
metatiatt of Ini]aaa.coinaioditte» which they give, 
i^pAcek JBim always aiAntioned as the tao& ootdHer^ 
able and preciaoA article'^. In. their cookery, all 
difiies were highly feafoned with them. In every 
QBtertainment of parade, a profufion of them was 
deeitoed e£Eentifll to magnificence, Xn every me- 
dical' pi^eficadption they were principal ingreiU- 
ents^^ ' But confid^able as the deisand for fpicea 
had become, the mode in which the nations of 
Europe had hitherto been fuj^ed with them was 
extremriy difadvantageous.. The fliips employed 
by the merchants, of Alexandria never Ventured 
t& vifit thofe remote legions which produce the 
moft Talu€ible f^ices,. and befbre they eould be^ 
drculated^ through Europe^ they ^vere loaded* 
with the accumulated: profits^ received by CoWi oi 
five difibrent hands . through which they had 
pafled. But the Portuguefe, with; a boider fpirit 
c^ navigation, having penetrated into every p4rt 
of Afia, took in their cargo of ipices in the places 
wh€lre th^ grew, and could afford to diQ)ofe 6f' 
them at fiidb a price, that, from being an expeo^ 
itve luxury, th^ became an article of fu0h g&* 
neral ufe, a^i^greatly augmented the demand Jfoff 
them. An effdft fimilar to this may be obferved^ 
vritfa refpe£t to the demand for other commodi^ 

' Jac- de,^itriac. Hift. Hierof. ap. Bongars, i. p. 1099. 
Willi. Tyr. lii. ^ii. c. 23. 

f Du Cange Gloffar. Verb, ^ramatat Sfecm. Henry's Hift. 
of G. Brit. vol. iv. p. 597, 598. 
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9 E c T. ties imported from India^ upon the redudion of 
^* their price by the Portuguefe. From that pe- 
riod a growing tafte for Afiatic luxuries may be 
traced in e^ery country of EUirope, and the num- 
ber of fhips fitted out for that trade at lifbon 
continued to increafe every year*. 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was^ 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Portuguefe were lufiered to remain in thP^ 
undifturbed and exdufive poffdBon of it, during 
the courfe of almoil a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the peculiar fe- 
licity of its fituation, could carry on an inter- 
courfe with the £aft by fea, and circulate its 
productions through Europe with fuch advan<* 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiority over every 
rival ; yet various attempts (which have been 
defcribed in their proper places) were made from 
time to time, to obtain fome ihare in a commerce 
fo apparently beneficial. From the growing ac- 
tivity of the commercial ipirit in the fixteenth 
century, as well as from the example of the eager 
folicitude with which the Venetians and Genoefe 
exerted themfelves alternately to fliut out each- 
other from any (hare in the Indian trade, it might 
have been expected that fome competitor would 
have arifen to call in quefi:ion the claim of the 
Portuguefe to an exclufive right of traffic with 
tlie Eaft, and to wrefl from them fome portion of 
iti There were, however, at that time, fome pecu- 

« See NOTE LVII. 
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liar circumftaBces in the political ftate of all s E C T. 
thofe nations in Europe, whofe intrufion, as ri- ^ ^: , 
vals, the Portuguefe had any reafon to dread, 
ivhich fecured to them the quiet enjoyment of 
tiieirmonopoly^f Indian commerce, daring fuch 
a long period. From the acceffion of Charles V. 
to the throne, Spain was either fo much occupied 
in a multiplicity of operations in whichi it was en- 
gaged by the ambition of that monarch, and of 
his fon Philip II., or fo intent on profecuting its 
own difcoveries and conqueils in the New World, a, d, i^ai* 
that although, by the fiiccefsful enterprize of 
Magelian,its fleetswere unexpectedly conducted 
by a new courfe to that remote region of Afia 
which was the feat of the moft gainful and allur* 
ing branch of trade carried on by the Portuguefe, 
it could make no confiderable effi>rt to avail itfelf 
of the commercial advantages which it might 
have derived from that event. By the acquifition 
of the crown of Portugal, in the year one thou* 
fand five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spain, " 
inftead of the rivals, became the protefitors of 
the Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of , all 
its exclufive rights. Throughout the fixteenth 
century, the ftrength and refources of France 
were fo much wafted by the fruitlefs expeditions 
of their monarchs into Italy, by their unequal 
contefl with the power and policy of Charles V., 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which de- 
iblated the kingdom upwards of forty years, that 
it could neither beftow much attention upon ob- 
je£ts of commerce, nor engage in any fcheme of 
diflant enterprize. The Venetians, how fenfibly 
foever they might feel the mortifying reverie 

N of 
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SECT, ^f b?i»g excluded, almoil entirely, from the In- 
^* dian trade, of which their capital had been for- 
"^ " merly the chief feat, were fo debilitated andhum- 
bled by the league of Cambray, that they were 
no longer capable of engaging in any undertak- 
ing of magnitude. England, weakened (a» was 
f<Htnerly obferved) by the long conteft between 
the houies of York andLancafter, and juft begin- 
ning to recover its proper vigour, was reftrained 
from ad;ive exertion, during one part of the fix- 
teenth century, by the cautious maxims of 
Henry VII., and wafted its ftrength, during an- 
other part of it, by engaging inconfiderately in 
the wars between the princes on the continent. 
The nation, thoi^h deilined to acquire terri- 
tories in India more extenfive and valuable than 
were evef pofiefled by any European power, had 
no fuch prefentiment of its future eminence 
there, as to take an early part in the commerce 
or tranfa£tions of that country, and a great part 
of the century elapfed before it began to turn its 
attention towards the Eaft. 

While the moft confiderdble nations in Eu« 
rope found it necefiary, from the circumftances 
which I have mentioned, to remain ina&ive Q>ec- 
tators of what pafied in the Eaft, the Seven 
United Provinces of the Low Countries, recaitly 
formed into a fmall ftate, ftill ftruggling for po- 
litical exiftence, and yet in the infancy of its 
power, ventured to appear in the Indian ocean 
as the rivals of the Portuguefe ; and, defpifing 
their pretenfions to an exclufive right of com^ 
merce with the exten£ve countries to the eaft- 

11 ward 
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ward of the Cape of Good Hope, invaded that SECT, 
monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with !^^ ^ 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifli fooii fol- 
lowed the example of the Dutch, and both na- . 
tions, at firft by the enterprifing induftry of pri- 
vate adventurers, and afterwards by the more 
powerful efforts of trading companies, under the 
prote6lion of public authority, advanced with 
aftonifhing ardour and fuccefs in this new career 
opened to them. The vail fabric of power which 
the Portuguefe had ere^ed in the Eaft (a foper- 
ftrudlure much too large for the bafison which it 
had to reft) was almoft entirely overturned^ in m 
(bort time, and with as much facility, as it had 
been railed. England and Holland, by driving 
them from their moft valuable fettlements, audi 
feizing the moft lucrative branches of their trade, 
have attained to that pre-eminence in naval 
power and commercial opulence, by which they 
are diftinguiflied among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The coincidence, in point of time, of the 
difcoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and , 
thofe of Gama in tlie Eaft, is a fingular cir^um- ^ 
ftance, which merits obfervation, on account of 
the remarkable influence of thofe events in form- 
ing or ftrengthening the commercial connection 
of the diflferent quarters of the globe with each 
othen In all ages, gold and filver, particularly 
the latter, have been the commodities exported 
with the greateft profit to India. In no part of 
the earth do the natives depend fo little upon 
foreign countries, either for the n«ceflaries or 
N a luxuries 
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SECT, luxuries of life. The bleffings of a fevourable 
J^ climate and fertile Ibil, augmented by their own 
ingenuity, afford them whatever they defire. In 
confequence of this trade with them has always 
J>een carried on in one uniform manner, and the 
precious metals have been given in exchange for 
theirpeculiar productions, whether of nature or 
art. But when the communication with India was 
rendered fo much more eafy, that the demand for 
its commoditiesbegan to increafe£u* beyond wliat 
had been formerly known, if Europe had not been 
fupplied with the gold and filver which it was ne^ 
c^ffary to carry to the markets of the Eafl from 
iburces richer and more abundant than her own 
barren and impoverifhed mines, ihe muft either 
have abandoned the trade with India altogether, 
or have continued it with manifeil difadvantage. 
By fuch a continual drain of gold and fiiver, as 
well ^s by the unavoidable waile of both in circu- 
lation and in manufactures, the quantify of thofe 
metals mufl have gone on diminiihing, and their 
value would have been fo much enhanced, that 
they could not have continued long to be of the 
lame^ utility in the commercial tranlaCtions be* 
tween the two countries. But before the effe3;s of 
thi^ diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Ame- 
rica opened her mines, and poured in treafiires 
upon Europe in the moil copious dream to which 
mankind ever had acceis. This treafure, in i5>ite 
of innumerable anxious precautions to prevent 
it, flowed to the markets where the commodities 
neceffary for fupplying the wants, or gratify- 
ing the luxury pf the Spaniards, were to be 

found; 
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found; and from that time to the prefeht, the s fi CT. 
Engliih and Dutch have purchafed the pro^uc- , J^ 
tions of China and Indoftan^ with filver brought 
from the mines of Mexico ^nd Peru. The im- 
^ menfe exportation of filver to the Eaft, during 
the courfe of two centuries, has not only been 
replaced by the continual influx from America, 
but the quantity of it has been confiderably aug- 
mented, and at the fame time the proportional 
rate of its value in Europe and in India has 
varied £o little, that it is chiefly with filver that 
many of the capital articles imported from the 
Eaft are flill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner to 
facilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traflBc with Africa, 
which, from flender beginnings, has become fo 
confiderable, as to form the chief bond of com- 
mercial conne6tion with that continent. Soon 
after the Fortuguefe had extended their difco- 
veries on the coafl: of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive Ibme be- 
nefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of flaves. Various circumfl^ances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odious traflSc. 
In every part of America^ of which the Spani- 
ards took pofleflion, they found that the natives,' 
from the feeblenefe of their frame, from their 
indolence, or from the injudicious manner of 
treating them, were incapable of the exertions 
requifite either for working mines, or for culti- 
vating the earth. Eager to find hands more in- 
dufl;rious and efficient, the Spaniards had re- 
N 3 courfe 
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SB c Tk oourfe to tkeir neighbours the Portuguefe, and 
^^ purchafed from them negroe ilaves. Bxperience 
foon diicovered that they were men of a more 
hardy nice> and fa much better fitted for endur- 
mg fatigue that the labour of one negroe was 
computed to be equal to that of four Ameri^ 
cans'* ; and from that time the number employed 
in the New World has gone on increafing with 
rapid progrefs* In this pra&ice, np lefs repug* 
. nant to the feeling of humamty thai) to the prin- 
ciples of rddgion, the Spaniards have unhappily 
been imitated by all the nations of ^urqpe, who 
have acquired territories in the warmer climates 
' of the New World. At prefent the number of 
liegroe flakes in the fettlements of Great Britain 
and France iiithie Well Indies^ exceeds a miUkn ; 
aad as the eftabliihment of fervitude has been 
found, both in ancient and in modern times, ex* 
tremely unfavourable to population,, it requires 
jan annual importation from Africa of at leaft 
^ty<>pightthouiand to keep up the flocks If it 
wei^e poffible to afcertain, with equal exa£tneis, 
the number of flaves .in the Spanifli dominions, 
and in North Ameiica^the total number of negroe 
flaves might be well reckoned at as many more; 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which 
has given it a yifiUe afcendant over the three 
other divifions of the earth, by difceming th^ir 
refpe6live wants and re£burces, and by render- 
ing them reciprocally fubfervient to one another, 

^ Hift. of America^ voL u p, jao. 

« I^eport of Lords of the Pfiry Council, A. D, 1788. 

has 
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has eftabliihed an union among them, iVom which s £ c T« 
it has derived an immenle increafe of opultfhce, ^ 
of power, and of enjoyment*. 

VII. Though the difcovery of a New World 
in the Weft, and the opening of a more eaiy and 
dire3: communication with the remote regions 
of the Eaft cO-operated towards extending the 
commerce, and adding to the enjoyments, of 
Europe, a remarkable difference may be oh* 
ferved, with reljiea both to the time and the 
manner in which they produced thefe effe&s. 
When the Portuguefe firft vifited the different 
countries of Afia, ftretching from the coaft of 
• Malabar to China, they found thehi poAefled by 
nations highly civilized, which had made confi- 
derable progrefs in elegant as well as uieful arts, 
which were accuftbmed to intercourfe with ftran- 
gers, and well acquainted with all the advan- 
tages of commerce. Bat when die Spaniards^ 
began to explore tfie New World which they dit 
covered, the afpe^t which it prefented to them 
was very different. The iflanids were inhaUted 
by naked favages, fo unacquainted with the 
fimpleft and moft neceffary arts of life, that they 
fubflfted chiefly on the fpontaneous productions 
of a fertile foil and genial climate. The conti- 
nent appeared to be a fbreft of immenfe extent, 
along the coaft of which were fcattered fome 
feeble tribes, not greatly fuperior to theiflanders 
in induftry or improvement. Even its two large 
monarchies, which have been dignified with the 
appellation of civilized ftates, had not advanced 

N 4 fo 
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9 £ c T. lb far beyond their^ccmntrymeny as to be entitled 
J7l . to that name. The inhabitants both of Mexico 
and Peru, unacquainted with the ufeful metals, 
and deftitute of the addrefs requifite for acquir- 
ing fuch command of the interior animals as to 
derive any confiderable aid from their labour, 
had made fo little progrels in agriculture^ the 
firil of all artSy\hat one of the greateft difficulties 
witli which the finall number of Spaniards, who 
overturned thofe highly extolled empires, had to 
itruggle, was how to procure in them what was 
fufficient for their fubfiftence.. 

It was of coniequence, with a very difierent 
fpirit, that the intercourfe with two countries, 
refembling each other to little in their degree of 
improvement, was begun and carried on. l^e 
Fortuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the produAions with whiph the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufad;ur«s which had long 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greateft eagemeis. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
ijdered as a chief obje£t of government, towar(ls 
which they directed all the power of tlie king* 
dom, and rouzed their fu^jeffcs to fuch vigorous 
exertions in the profecution of it, as occafioned 
that aftonifhing rapidity of progrels which I have, 
defcribed. The Anguine hopes with which the 
Spaniards entered upon their career of difcovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedy gratification. From 
the induftiy of the rude inhabitants of the N$w 

World, 
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Worlds they did not receive a fingle article of sect. 
commerce. Even the niitural productions of the ^ ' 
foil and climate, when not cheriihed and multi- 
plied by the fbftering and active hand of man^ 
were of little acc<34mt. Hope, rather than fuc* 
cefs, incited them to perfiit In extending their 
refearches and conquefts; and as government 
derived little immediate benefit Ironf theie, it 
left the profecution of them chiefly to private 
adventurers, by whofe enterprifing a6li vity, more 
than by any effort of the Hate, the moft valuable 
pofleifions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advan- 
tages which the Portuguefe derived from their 
difcoveries, above half a century elapfed before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from.their conquefts, except the fmall quantities 
of gold which the iflanderg were compelled to 
GoUedt, and the plunder of the gold and filvet 
employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians as or- 
naments of their perfons and temples, or as uten- 
fils of facred or domeftic ufe. ^ It was not until 
the difcovery of the mines of Potofi in Peru, in 
the year one thouiand five hundred and forty- 
five^ and of thofe of Sacotecas in Mexico, foon 
after, that the Spamlh territories in the New 
World brought ^ permanent and valuable addi- 
tk>n of wedth and revenue to the mother 
country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more from 
that with America, in refpe^ of the particular 
4:ircumftancea which I have explained, than in 

refpe6fc 
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SECT, refpeft to the maimer of earryiiig it ooy after it 
^' ^ grew to be a coafideraUe objefb of political at> 
tention. Trade mth the Eaft was a fimpk mer- 
cantile trania£lioD, confined to the purchai^ 
either of the natural productions of the country^ 
fnch as fpices, precious ftones, pearls, &c. or of 
the manufiiftures which abounded among an in- 
dnftrious race Of men, fuch as filk and cotton 
ftt^, porcelain, &c. Nothing more was requi- 
fite in condn6i;ing this tmde, than to fettle a few 
ikilful agents in proper places, to prepare a pro- 
per aflbrtment of goods for completing the car^ 
goes of (hips as fi>on as they arrived from Eu- 
rope, or at the utmoft to acquire the command 
of a few fortified ftations, which might fecure 
them admiifion into ports where ihey might ca» 
reen in fafety, and find prote&ion from the in* 
fults of any hoftile power. There was no no* 
ceffity of making any attempt ^ efi;abli(h co- 
lonies, either for the cultivation of the foil, m 
the condu6t of manufa8:ures. Both thefe re- 
mained, as formerly, in the hands of the natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprize, 
which animated the Spaniardis who firft explored 
and fubdued the New World, began to flibfide, 
and when, inftead of roving aS adventurers finom 
province to province in queft of gold and filver, 
they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards ren- 
dering their conquefts beneficial by cultivation 
and induftry, they found it neceflary to eftabliih 
colonies in every country which they wiflied to 
improve. Other nations imitated dieir example 

in 
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Jfi the fettlemcitfts which tb^ afterwards made sect, 
in fome of the ifiancfa^ and on the continent oC ^ J^ 
North America. Europe, after having defdated 
the New W&fldy began to repec^e it, and under 
a fyftem of colonizatiioB (the fpirit and r^n}a<t 
tioiis of which it is not the obfe^ of this Diiqui* 
iition to explain) the European race has multi*' 
plied there amaaitigly^ Every article of com- 
merce imported from the New World, if we ex- 
cept the furs* and (kins purchafed from the inde« 
pendent tmbes of huritei:s in North America, and 
from a few tribes in a fimilar Hate on the fouth- 
ern continent, is the produce of the induilry <^ 
Europeans fi^tled there. . To their exertions, or 
to tb<^ of bands which they have taught or com* 
peUed to labour, we iare iWebted lor fugar, rum, 
cotton, tobacco, indigo, rice, and even the gold 
and filver extra^ed from the bowels of the earth. 
Intent on thc^ lucrative branches of induilry^ 
the inhabitants of the ^New World pay littlb at^ 
teAtion to thofe kind^ of labour which occupy a 
confiderable "pdrt of the members of Qther focie-* 
ties^ and depend, in fome meafure, for their fiib- 
fiftence, and entirdiy for every article of ele^ 
gailce and luxury, upon the . ancient continent* 
Thus the £uiH>peans have become manufaStiireni 
Iw America^ and their induftry has be^ greatly 
augmeotjed by the vail demands fov fupplying 
the wants of extenfiv^ qouatries^ the populatiofi 
of which is conttnt^yincreafing* No^is tkt 
influence of .this demand ooofiiEied folely to the 
nations wl^ch have a more immediate conl3ec« 
tion with the American colonies ; it is felt in 

every 
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SECT, cveiy part of Europe that funiiihes any article 
^' exported to them, and gives a6iivity and vigour 
to the hand oi the artiian in the inland pro- 
vinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
Britain and other countries, which carry on a 
direct trade with the New World. 

But while the difcovery and conqueft of Ame- 
rica is allowed to be one principal oaufe of that 
rapid increafe of induftry and wealth, which is 
confpicuous in Europe during the two laft cen- 
turies, ibme timid theorifts have maintained, 
that throughout the iame period Europe has 
been gradually impoveriflied, by being drained 
of its treafure in order to carry on its trade with 
India. But this apprehenfion has arifen from 
inattention to the nature and ufe of the precious 
metals. They are to be confidered in two di& 
ferent lights ; either as the ligns which all civil- 
ized'nations have agreed to employ, in order 
to eftimate or reprefent the value both of la- 
bour and of aU commodities, and thus to facili- 
tate the purchaie of the former, and the con- 
veyance of the latter from one proprietor to an- 
other 5 or gold and -filyer may be viewed as be- 
ing themfelves commodities, or articles of com- 
merce, fcxr which fome equivalent muft be given 
byfuch as wiih to acquire them. In this light 
the exportation of the precious metals to the Eaft 
fliould be regarded; for, as the nation by which 
they are exported muft purchafe them ivith the 
produce of its own labour and ingenuity, this 

trade 
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trade muft contribute, though not in the fame s e^c t. 
obvious and dire^ manner as that with America, ^ J^ 
towards augmenting t^e general induftry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne» 
ceflary for carrying on its trade with India, muft 
give a certain quantity of its woollen or cotton 
cloth or hard-ware, then the hands of an addi* 
tional number of manufa^urers are Tendered 
a£tive, and work tp a certain amount muft be 
executed, for which, without this trade, there 
would not have been any demand. The nation 
reaps all the benefit arifing from a new creation 
of induftry. With. the gdld and filver which her 
manufa6tures have purchafed in the Weft, ihe is 
enabled tp trade in the markets of the Eaft, and 
thg exportation of treafure to India, which has 
been fo much dreaded, inftead of impoverilhing 
enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difcovery of the paflage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccels with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their cooquefts and eftabliihed their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefervation from the moft illiberal and 
humiliating iervitude that ever qpipreffed po- 
liihed nations. For this obfervation I am in-, 
debted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illu£i 
trated, and whofe eloquence has adorned the 
Hiftdry of the Settlements and Commerce pf 
Modern Nations in the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies ; 
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S E^ T. dies ' ; and it appears to me fo well founded as 
to merit more ample inveftigation. A few years 
after the firit appearance c€ the Fortuguefe in 
India^ the dominion of the Mameluks was over- 
turned by the irrefiftible power of the Turkifh 
arms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro- 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this 
event the commercial intercourie with India bad 
continued to be carried on in its ancient chan- 
nels, the Turkilh Sultans, by being mailers of 
Egypt and Syria, mud have poffeffed tbeabfolute 
command of it, whether the productions of the 
Eaft were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alex- 
andria, or were traniported by land-carriage 
from the Perfian Grulf to Conftantinople, and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. The monarchs 
who were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitute of abilities to perceive the 
pre-eminence to which this would have elevated 
them, nor of ambition to aQ>ire to it. Selim, the 
conqueror of the Mameluks, by confirming the 
ancient privfl^es of the Venetians in Egypt and 
Syria, and by his regulations concerning the du- 
ties on Indian goodsj which I have already men- 
tioned, early difeoveretl his folicitude to fecure 
all the advantages of commerce with the Eafl to 
his own dottiinions. The attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent, his fucceflbr, ieems to have 
been eqnaily directed towards the fame obje6t. 
More enlightened than any monarch of the Ot- 
toman race, he attended to all the trania£lions 

I M. L*Abb6 Rayqal. 
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of the European ftates, and bad dbCerved the s e c T. 
power 88 well as opulence to which the republic ^/^^i , 
of Venice had attained by engroffiog the com- 
merce with the £ail. He now beheld Portugal 
riling towards the iame elevation by the iame 
means* Eager to imitate and to fupphuit them, 
he formed a fcheme fuitable to his chara3;er for 
political wifdom and the appellation cSInftiiutor 
(^ Ruk$9 by which the Turkifli hiftorians have 
diftinguiihed him, and eftablilhed,. eady in his 
reign, a iyftem of commercial laws in his do^mt* 
nions, by which he hoped to render Conflan- 
tinople the great ftaplS of Indian trade, as it 
bad been in the pn^perous ages of the Greek 
empire \ For accomplifliing this fcheme, how« 
*ever, he did not rely on the operations of laws 
alone ;, he fitted out about the lame ti^ a for* 
midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the conduA 
of a confidential officer, with fuch a body of ja* ^ . 
nizaries on board of it, as he deemed fufficient A.D.iijt. 
not only to drive the Portuguefe out of all their 
new fettlements in India, but to take pofleffion 
of fome commodious ftation in that country, and 
to ere£t his fiandard there. The Portuguefe, 
by efforts of valour and conftancy, entitled to 
the fplendid fuccefs with wliich they were 
crowned, repulfed this powerful armament in 
every enterprise it undertook, and compelled 
the fliattered remains of the Turkifh fleet and 
army to return with ignominy to the harbours 

^ ParuU Uift. Venet. lib, viL p. 589. Sandi Stor. CiviL 
Venez* panii« p.^9oi. 
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8 £ c T. from which they had taken their departure, 
^' with the moft ianguine hopes of terminating the 
expedition in a very different manner \ Soly- 
man, though he never relinquiihed the defign 
of expelling the Portuguefe from India, and of 
acquiring fome eftablifliment ther^, was fo oc- 
cupied during the remainder of his reign, by the 
multiplicity of arduous operations in which an 
iniatiable ambition involved him, that he never 
had leifure to refume the profecution of it with 
vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the effe6t which he expc6led, or if the more ad- 
venturous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country has, 
in every age, enabled the power which poflefled 
it to create and -maintain, mufl have brought 
an acceffion of force to an empire already for- 
midable to mankind, that would have rendered 
it altogether irrefiftible. Europe, at that period, 
was not in a condition to have defended itfelf 
againft the combined exertions of iuch naval and 
military power, fupported by comiftercialwealth, 
and under the diredlion of a monarch whofecon^ 
prehenfive genius was able to derive from each 
its peculiar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greatefl effedh Happily for the human race, the 

' Afia de Barros> dec. iv. lib, »• c. i, &c. 
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deipotic lyftem of Turkilh government, founded SECT,, 
on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguifhed 
fcience in Egypt, in Aflyria, and in Greece, its 
three favourite manfions in ancient times, was 
prevented from^ extending its dominion over 
Europe, and from fuppreffing liberty, learning, 
and tafte, when beginning to make fuccefsful 
efforts to revive there, and again to bleis, to 
enlighten, and to polifli mankind. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an engage- 
ment which I came under*, to make fonae ob- 
fervations upon the genius, the manners, an4 
inftitutions of the people of Ipdia, as far as thejf 
can be traced from the earliefl ages to whict) 
our kqowledge of them extends. Were I tq 
enter upon this wide field with an intention of 
furveying its whole extent j were I to view each 
obje^ which it prefents to a philofophical in- 
quirer,. under all its diiSerent afpe£ts, it would 
lead me into refearches and fpeculations, not 
only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fulgefib of this Difquifition, My in- 
quiries and refle6l;ions iball therefore be couf 
$ned to what is intimately connected with the 
defign of this work. I fliall collect the fa3i| 
whichr the ancients have tranfmitted to us con- 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the native^ 
of India^ and by companP|Q; them with whai^ 
we now kpQW of that country, epdi^vour t« 

■Secpag^2j. 
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deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point out 
the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with 
that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earlieft periods concerning which hiftory 
affords information. Not only the people con- 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feem to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, 
with its commodities, and to have valued them 
fo highly, that in order to procure them they un- 
dertook fatiguing, expenfive, and dangerous 
journeys. Whenever men give a decided pre- 
ference to the commodities of any particular 
country, this mull be owing either to its polTefs- 
ing fome valuable natural productions peculiar 
to its foil and climate, or to fome fuperior pro- 
grefs which its inhabitantshave made in induftry, 
art, and elegance. It is not to any peculiar ex- 
cellence in the natural produ6Hons of India, that 
we mull afcribe entirely the predile6lion of an- 
cient nations for its commodities; for, pepper ex- 
cepted, an article, it mufl be allowed, of great 
importance, they are little different from thofe of 
other tropical countries; and Ethiopia or Arabia 
might have fully fupplied the Phenicians, and 
other trading people of antiquity, with the 
f^iices, the perfumes, the precious flones, the 
gold and filver, which formed the principal ar- 
ticles of their commerce. 
'^" ' < Whoevjir 
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WfltoBTfiR then wiihes to trace the commerce 
with India to its iburce, muft fearch for it, not 
€o much in any peculiarity of the natural produc- 
tions of that country, as in the fuperior improve- 
ment of its inhabitants. Many fa6ls have been 
tranfmitted to us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
<^ivilized, but had made greater progrefs in civil 
lization than any other people. Thefe I ihall 
endeavour to enumerate, and to place them in 
iiich a point of view as may.ferve both to throw 
light upon the inftitutions, manners, and arts of ' 

the Indians, and to account for the eagemefs of 
all nations to obtain the productions of their in« 
genious induftry. 

By thQ ancient Hea^then writers, the Indians 
were reckotned among thofe races of men which 
they denominated Autochthom^ or Aborigines^ 
whom they, confidered as natives of the foil^ 
whofe origin could not be traced^. By the in- 
^ired writers^ the wifdom of the Eaft, (an ex* 
pteffion which is to be underi^ood as a defcrip** 
tion of their extraordinary progrefs in fcience 
and arts) was early celebrated^ In order 
to illuilrate and confirm thefe explicit teili* 
monies concerning the ancient and high civi- 
lization of the inhabitants of India, I ihall take 
a view of their rank and condition as individuals; 
of their civil policy j of their laws and judicial 

• Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p.151. ^ x Kings^ it. 31. 
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proceedings; of their nfcifal and degssirt al^s ; 
of their fcieiices ; and of their religious inftitii- 
tions ; ^as far as information can be gathered 
from the accounts of the -Greek and Roman 
writers, compared with wtiat fUll remains of 
their ancient acquirements -and iafttttikioin* 

L FaoM the moft ancient actrounts of India 
we learn, that the diftinfition of ranks atnd fepa^ 
ratibn of profeffions were completely eftabliihed 
there. This is one of the moft undoubted pro<^ 
of afociety^confiderably advanced in its progreis. 
Artft in the early ftages of focial life are fo ibw, 
and fofimple, that feach roan is fufficiently mafter 
of them all, to gratify every demand of his'own 
limited deiires. A favage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
tAM^j without calling in the aid ^ any hand 
more fkilfUl thi^n his own \ But when time has 
au^lnented the wants of then, the produ£)ion(s ^ 
aftbeisbme (b complicated in their ftru&itfe, or 
. fo curious in their f abHc, that a particular courfo 
f^ education is requifite towards forming thfe 
artift to ingenuity in contrivance and expertn^ 
in efxecntion. In proportion as tefin^merit 
^reads, the di(lin€Hon of profeffions incr^eafes, 
' and thtey branch' out into more numerous and 
minutb fiibdivifiorts. Prior to tiie records of 
mdth^ntK^ hillory, ind eircn before tbem^ re- 
taotetera to Which their own ti^ttitibns pretend 

^ Hift. of Amer. voL iiL 165. 
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to .reacsh^ tills f<g(p9tation of profeflions ha4 not 
^slytake^ pl9<ce 40^0 ng the oattves of India, buj; 
the piirp^txuty:of it was fecured by an iaftitution^ 
.idbioh mud be^ ciip^fidered as tbe fundamental 
i^iidieintht fyftem.of their policy. The wholfi 
4tk>d^iof the -people wto divided into four. orders 
or cads. The meoaber^ of tbefirit, deemed the 
mofli facred, had it for their province to ftudy 
':|;fae{irin£^l6i^ctf*ir^^giQn; tp pe£foi:m#its ftmc- 
JbiQm4.aad itaiciiltiyate^the foience^. They were 
liie firiefts^ the iaftrui6tors, axid philofophers of 
the mtwa. The membei^ :o£ the fecoad order 
^ere ej^aSt^ 1«i£h the goveramei^t and defence . 
ckf the flate. It peace they were its rtjiers an4 
^[nagiftcates $ ia war they were the generals wh0 
icommamded its armies and the foldiers who 
£>ught itfi^battl^.. The third was ^oin^poied^f 
hixibandlten and jnercfaants; and the fourth of 
(artxfiuis, IflObourecs, and Stty%nts. None of theft 
CML;eybr quit iusowfi daft, or be admitted, into 
^another ^. The £tlation aijsvery individual is \m^ 
^alterably find V fais cSefttny isirreyocable; and 
tbe wsiUc of life is aaarkedc^&om whieh be muft 
sever deviate. This line of feparation is jnot only 
^^ftabliftiedl^^^ivil authority, but confirmed and 
fitnSlioned by religion, and each c^der or caft 
is faid to have .proceeded fcom the Divinity in 
fueh a di&WQt manner, timt to mingle and coui^ 
found them would .be.def^med an aA of moil 

« Ayeen Akbery, iii. Si^ Sec. Sk«t€l)e8 i^hting to tb« 
Hiftorj, ^c. of the Ji|in49$8^ P*l07> IkQ. 
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daring iInpiet}r^ Nor is it between the fotnr 
difierent tribes alone that fuch infupendble bar- 
riers are fixed ; the members of each caft adhere 
invariably to the profeffi^ns of their forefathm^ 
From generation to generation, the fame familiea 
have followed, and will always continue to fbl«- 
low, one uniform line of life. 

Such arbitrary arrangements Cf£ the wioua 
members which compofe a community, {eetOj at 
Srft view, to be adverie to improvement either 
in fcience or in arts ; and by forming around the 
different orders of men artificial barriers, which 
it would be impious to pafs, tend to circumfcribe 
the operations of the human mind within a nar- 
rower fphere than nature has allotted to them* 
When every man is at full liberty to (tired; his 
efibrts towards thofe obje£ls and that end which 
the impuUe of his own mind prompts him to pre- 
fer, he may be expe^ed to attain that high de- 
gree of eminence to which the uncontrolled ex* 
ertions of genius and induftry naturally conduft. 
The regulations of Indian policy, with reipe£fc to 
the different orders of men, muft neceffarily, at 
ibme times, check genius in its career, andvCoa* 
fine to the fun&ions of ^n inferior caft, taleat9 
fitted to ihine in an higher fphere. But the ar- 
rangements of civil government are made,not for 
what is e^^traordinary, but for what is common ; 
not for the few, but for the many« The obje^ 

« See NOTE LVIIL - 
. of 
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of the iirii Indian legiflator^ was to employ the 
rtioft eiFe6lual means of providing for the fub* 
fiftence, the fecurity, and happinefs of all the 
members of the community over which th^ 
prefided. With this view they fet apart certain 
races of men for each of the various profeffions 
and arts neceflUry in a well-ordered fbciety^ and 
appointed the exercife of them to be tranfmitted , - 
from father to fon in fucceffion. This fyftem, 
though extremely repugnant to the ideas. which 
"we, by being placed in a very different ftate of. 
fociety, have formed, will be found, upon at- 
tentive inipfe^ion, better adapted to attain the 
end in view, than a careiefs obferver, at firft 
fight, is apt to imagine. The human mind 
)[>ends to the law of neceifity, and is accuflomed 
not only to accommodate itfelf to the reftraints 
which the condition of its nature, or the inftitu* 
tibns of its country, impofe, but to acquiefce in 
them. From his entrance into life, an Indian 
knows the Itation allotted to him, and the funCf 
tions to which he is deftined by his birtb« The 
bbjeSts which relate to thefe, are the firft that 
prefent themfelves to his^view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or emj^oy his hands ; and, from 
his earlieft years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleafure, that which he 
tnuft continue through life to do. To this may 
be afcribed that high degree of perfe^ioH cotim. 
ipicuous in many of the Indian manufadfcures ; 
and though veneration for the practices of their 
anceftors may check the fpirit of invention, yet, 

by 
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by adhering to thefe, they acquire fuch an ex* 
pertnefs and delicacy of hand^ that Europeans^ 
with all the advantages of fuperior fbience, lutid 
the aid of more complete indfuments, have 
Aever been able to equal the exquifite execution 
of their workmanfhip. While this high improve«- 
ment of their more curious manufactures ex* 
cited the admiration, and attra^ed the com* 
jnerce of other nations, the feparation of pro- 
feffions in India^ and the early diftributicm of 
the people into clafles, attached to particular 
kinds of labour, fecured fuch abundance of the 
more common and ufeful commodities, as not 
only fupplied their own wants, but miniftered 
lo idiofe of the countries around them. 

' To tbis early divi£on of the people intio calls, 
we muil likewife aibribe a ftriking peculiarity ia 
the ilate of India ; the permanence of ks infti- 
tutions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its inhabitants. What now is in India always 
Ivas there, and is likely Hill to continue : neither 
the ferocious violence and illiberal. fanaticifm of 
its Mahomedan conquerors^ nor the power of its 
European mafters, have ttkAed any confiderable 
alteration^. The fame diftinCtions of condUioii 
take place, the fitme arrangements in civil and 
domeftic fociety remain, the fame maxims of 
religion are held in veneration, and the lamd 
fciences and arts Me cultivated. Hence^ In all 
ages, the trade with India has been the ikme^ 

^'^ • Sec NOTE ilX 
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g0lJ and £Iver have uniformly been carried 
tbither in order to purchafe the fame commodi* 
fieS) with which it now fupplies all nations ; and 
from the ^fe of Pliny to thcprefent times, it has 
been always coniidered and execrated as a ^If 
which fwallows up the wealtH of every other 
<»>uhtry, that flows inceiTantly towards it, and 
from which it never returns^. According to 
the accounts which I have given of the cargoes 
anciently imported from India, they appear to 
have confifted of nearly the fame articles with 
thoie of the inveflments in our own times ; and 
whatever difierence we may. obferve in them 
feems to have arilen, not fo much from any du 
verfity in the nature of the commodities which 
the Indians prepared for iale, as from a variety 
in the tailes, or in the wants of 4;he nations 
which demanded them. 

II. Anotsbr proof of the early and hi^ 
civilization of the people of India, may be de- 
duced from confidering their political conftitu- 
tion* and fbrm of government. The Indians trace 
back the hiftory of their own country through 
an immefrfe fuccelfion of ages, and aflert, that 
^il A&SLy from the mouth of the Indus on the 
weil, to the confines of China on the e^, and 
from the mountains of Thibet oil the north, to 
Cape Comorin on the fouth, form^ a vail em- 
j^ire, fiibjeiSt to one mighty fovereign, under 
whom ruled feveral hereditary Princes and Ra* 

•See NOTE LX. 
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jahsu But their chronology, which meafiires 
the life of man in ancient times by thoufands <^ 
years, and computes the length of the {everal 
periods, during which it fuppofes the world to 
have exifted, by millions, is fo wildly extrava* 
gant, as not to merit any lerious difcuflion. We 
mud reft fatisfied, then, until fome more certain 
information is obtained with refpe6t to the an* 
cient hiftory of India, with taking^the firft ac- 
counts of that country, which can be deem^ 
authentic, from the Greeks who ferved under 
Alexander the Great. They found kingdoms 
of confiderable magnitude eftablifhed in that 
country. The territories of Porus and of Taxiles 
comprehended a great part of the Panjab, one 
of the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries 
in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, or Ganw 
daridae, ftretched to a great extent on both fidei 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek writers, were powerful and 
populous. 

« 
This defcription of the partition of India into 

ftates of fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 

proof of its having advanced far in civilization*^ 

In whatever region of the earth there has.beea 

an opportunity of obferving the progrefs of mea 

in focial life, they appear at firft in fmall inde« 

pendent tribes or communities. Their common 

wants prompt them to unite ; and their joiutual 

jealoufies, as well as the neceffity of fecuring fub*- 

iiftence, compel them to drive to a diftance every 

rival who might encroach on thofe domains 

which 
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which they confider as their own. Many ages 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire fufficient 
forefight to provide for th« wants, or fufficient * 
wifdom to condu6t the affairs of a numerous fo- 
ciety, even under the genial climate, and in the 
rich foil of India, more favourable perhaps to 
the union and increafe of the human fpecies than 
any other part of the globe, the formation of 
fuch extenfive ftates, as were eftablilhed in that 
country when firft vifited by Europeans, mud 
have been a work of long time ; and the mem- 
bers of them mull have been long accuftomed 
to exertions of ufeful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was eftab-^ 
lifhed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
. reigns were far from poffeffing uncontrolled or 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovered 
there, of any afTembly, or public body, the mem- 
bers of which, either in their own right, or as 
reprefentativ^^ of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in ena6ling laws, or in fuperintending 
the execution of them. Inflitutions deflined to 
aflert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
Ibcial ftate, how familiar foever the idea may be 
to the people of Europe, hwer formed a part of 
the political conftitution in any great Afiatic 
kingdom. It was to different principles that the 
natives of India were indebted for reftri6feions 
which limited the exercife of regal power. The 
rank of individuals was unalterably fixed, and 
7 the 
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the privileges of the different caft9 were doeoo^d 
inviolable. The monarchs of India^ who wer« 
all taken from the fecond of the four claffes for* 
merly defcribed, which is intruded with the 
functions of government and exercife of war, 
behold among their fubje^ls an order of men far 
fuperior to themfelves in dignity, and fo con-^ 
fcious of their own pre-eminence, botb in rank 
and in fan^ity, that they would deem it degrada- 
tion and pollution, if they were to eat of the lame 
food with their fovereign*. Their perfons are 
facred, and even for the mod heinous crimes, 
they cannot be capitally punifhed ; their blood 
mull never be Ihed \ To men in this exalted 
ftation monarchs muft look up with refpe^, and 
reverence, them as the miniders of religion, and 
the teachers of wifdom. On important, occa« 
fions, it is the duty of fovereigns to confult them, 
and to be directed by their advice. Their ad- 
monitions, and eve^i their cenfures, muft be r^ 
ceived with fubmiflive refpeft. This right of 
the Brahmins to offer their opinion with reipe£t 
to the adminiftration of public affitirs wi^f n0t 
unknown to the ancients" ; and in foroe accounts 
preferved in India of the events which happen- . 
ed in their own country, princes are ^leotioned, 
who, having violated the privileges of the citAs, 
and difr^arded the remondrances of .the Brah^ 

^ Orme's DifTcrt. toL i. p. 4. Sketches, &c p. i i j. 
^ Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi/ § lo. p. 275. 383* 6cc. 
'B Strebo, lib. xy« p. tozg, C. 
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mills, were depofed by their authority, and put 
to death'. 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins op- 
pofed a barjrier againft the encroachments of re- 
gal power on the one hand, it was circufnfcribed 
on the other by the ideas which thofe who occu- 
pied the higheft llations in fociety entertained 
of their own dignity and privileges. As none 
but the members of the caft next in rank to that 
which religion has rendered facred, could be 
employed in any function of the ftate, thefove- 
reigns of the extenfive kingdoms anciently eftab- 
lifhed in India, found it neceffary to entruft them 
with the fuperintendance of the cities and pro- 
vinces too remote to be under their own imme^* 
diate infpe6tion. In thefe Rations they often 
required fuch wealth and influence, that offices 
conferred during pleafure, continued heredita- 
rily in their families, and they carae gradually to 
form an intermediate order between the fove- 
reign and his fubje6ts j and, by the vigilant jea-^ 
loufy with which they maintained their own dig. 
nity and privileges, they conftrained their rulers 
to refpedt them, and to govern with moderation 
and equity. 

Nor trere the benefits of thefe reftraints upon 
the power of the fovereign confined wholly to 
the two fuperior orders in the fixate; they extend*- 

* Account of the Qualities requiiite in a Magiftrate, prefixed 
by the Pundiuto the Codt of Gkntoo Laws, p. cii. and cxvi. 
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ed, in fome degl-ee^ to the third cidfs employed 
in agriculture. The labours of that numerou3 
and ufeful body of men are fo effential to the 
pvefervation and happinefs of fyciety^ that the 
greateil attention was paid to render their con« 
dition fecure and comfortable. According to 
the ideas which prevailed among the natives of 
India (as we are informed by the firft Europeans 
who vifited their country), the fovereign is con- 
fidered as the fole univerfal proprietor of all the 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived 
every fpecies of tenure by which his fubje6ts can 
bold it Thefe lands were let out to the farmers 
who cultivated them, at a flipulated rent, 
amounting ufually to a fourth part of their an- 
nual produce paid in kind*. In a country where 
the price of work is extremely low, and where 
the labour of cultivation is very inconliderable, 
the earth yielding its produ&ions almofl Iponta* 
peoufly, where fubfiftence is amazingly cheap, 
where few clothes are needed, and houfes are 
built and farnifhed at little expence, this rate 
cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppreffive. As 
Jong as the hufbandman continued to pay the 
^ftablilhed rent,he retained poflelfion of thefarm, 
which defcended,like property,frQmfather to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of 
the condition and tenure of the renters of land 
jn India, agree fo perfeftly with what now takes 
place, that it may be confidered almofl as a de- 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030, A. Diod. Sic, lib. ii. p. S3* 
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fcApiion of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. 
Id every part of India where the native Hindoo 
J^rinces retain dominion, the Mt/otSy the modem 
liame by which the renters of land are diftin* 
guifhed, hold their poiTeflions by a leafe, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rata 
fixed by ancient furveys and valuations. This 
arrangement has been fo long eflablifhed, and 
accords fo well with the ideas of the natives^ 
concerning the diftindliond of calls, and the 
fun6lions allotted to each^ that it has been invidi^ 
lably maintained in all the provinces fubje£fc 
either to Mahomedans 6v Europeans ; and, to 
both, it ferves as the bafis on which their wholis 
lyftem of finance is founded**. In a more re; ^ 

mote period, before the original inftitutions of 
India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
iilduftry of the hufbandmen, on which every 
membe^ of the community depended for fubfifU 
ence, wa* as fecure as the tenure by which he 
held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. 
It was not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or reap# 
ing in the next field in perfe6l tranquillity**^ 
Thefe maxims and regulations of the ancient 
legiHatord of India have a near refemblance to 
the fyftem of thofe ingenious fpeculators on po-» 
litical o^conpmy in modern times, who repre*^ 
fent the produce of land as the fole fource of 
wealth in every country; and who eonfider the 

P $ee NOTE LXI, ^ Strabo, iib,xv, p, 1030, A, 
p difcovery 
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difcovery of this principle, according to whicb 
they contend that the government of nations 
ihould be conducted, as one of the greateil ef- 
forts of human wifdom. Under a form of go* 
veroment, which paid fuch attention to all the 
different orders of which the fociety is com^ 
pofed, particularly the cultivators of the earthy 
it is not wonderful that the ancients fhould de« 
fcribe the Indians as a moft happy race of men } 
J and that the mod intelligent modern obfervers 
ihould celebrate the equity, the humanity, an4 
mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo Rajah^ af 
I have been informed by perfons well acquainted 
with the ftate of India, refemhles more a father 
preliding in a numerous family of his own child"* 
ten, than a fovereign ruling over inferiors, fub* 

3®^ ^^ h^^ ^o^i^^o^- H^ endeavours to fecure 
their happinefs with vigilant folicitude i they are 
attached to him with the moil tender afieSion 
and inviolable fidelity. . We can hardly conceive 
men to be placed in any ilate more favourable 
to their acquiring all the advantages derived 
from focial union. It is only when the mind is 
perfectly at eafe, and neither feels nor dreads 
oppreffion, that it employs its active powers in 
forming numerous arrangements of police, fov 
fecuring its enjoyments and increafing them« 
Many arrangements of this nature the Greeks, 
though accuflomed to their own inftitutions, the 
moil perfe6l at that time in Europe, obferved 
and admired among the Indians, and mention 
them as inilances of high civilization and ittk» 
provement. There were eftablifhed among the 

Indians 
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Indiana three diftin6l claffes of officer^, one of 
ivhich had it in charge to infpeft agriculture, 
and every kind of country work. They raeafured 
the portions of land allotted to each renten 
They had the cuftody of the Tanks j or public 
Jrefervoira of wat6r, without a regular dii3tribu« 
tion of which, the fields in a torrid climate can- 
not be rendered fertile. They marked out the 
courfe of the highways, along which, at certain 
diftauceSy they erefted Hones, to meafure the 
lx)ad and dire^ travellers ^ To oflScers of a fe- 
cond clafs was committed the infpe6lion6f the 
policy in cities; their functions of courfe, were 
many and various j Ibme of which only, I fliall 
fpecify. They appropriated houfes for the re- 
ception of lirangers ; they prote6ked them from 
injury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when 
feized with any difeafe, they appointed phyfi-. 
cians to attend them; and, on the event of their 
death, they not only buried them with decency, 
but took charge of their efFe6ts, and- reftored ^ 
them to their relations^ They kept exadl regit 
ters of births and of deaths. They vifited the 
public rnarkets, and examined weights and 
meafures. The third ctafs of officers fuperin* 
tended the military department j but, as the 
objefts to which their attention was di're^Sled 
are foreign from the fubj.e6t of my inquiries, it . 
is unneceffary to enter into any detail with re* 
ipe6l to them'. 

' ' See NOTE LXlL 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034. A. &c. Diod. Sicul, lib. ii. p. 1 54» - 
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As matincrB and cuftotas in liidia defcend al- 
mod without variation from age to age, many of 
the peculiar inftitutions which I have enume* 
rated ftill fubfift there. There is ftill the fame 
attention to the conftruftion and prefervation of 
tanks, and the dillribution of their waters. The 
dire6i:ion of roads, and placing flones along 
them, is ftill an obje6l of police* Choultries , ot 
houfes built for the accommodation of travellers^ 
. are frequent in every part of the country, and 
are ufeful as well as noble monumjehts of Indian 
munificence and humanity. It is only among 
men in the moft improved ftate of fociety^ and 
under the beft forms of government, that we 
difcover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which I have 
defcribed ; and many nations have advanced far 
in their progrefs, without eftabiifliing arrange* 
ments of police equally perfe6l;. 

III. In eftimatiilg the progrefs which any na# 
tion has made in civilization, the obje6l that 
merits the greateft degree of attention, next to 
its political conftitution, is tKe Ipirit of the lawg 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings are r^ulat'ed. In the early and rude * 
ages of fociety, the few difputes with refpefib to 
property which arife, are terminated by the in- 
terpofition of the old men, or by the authority of 
the chiefs in every fmall tribe or community ; 
their decifions are didtated b^ their own difcre- 
tion, or founded on plain ancUbbvious maxims of 
equity. But as the controverfies multiply, cafes 
iimilar to fuch as have been formerly determined 
muft recur, and the awards upon thefe grow 
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gradually into precedents, which fferve to regu. 
hte future judgments. Thus, long before the 
nature of property ia defined by pqfitive ftatutes* 
or any rules prefcribed concerning the mode of 
acquiring or conveying it, there is gradually 
formed, in every date, a body of cuftomary or 
common law, by which judicial proceedings are 
diredled, and every decifion conformable to it is - 
fubmitted to with reverence, as the refult of th^ 
accumulated wifdom and experience of ages« 

In this ftate the adminiftration of juflice feems 
to have been in India when firft vifited by Euro^ 
peans. Though the Indians, according to their ^ 

account, had no written laws, but determined 
every controverted point, by recolledling what 
had been formerly decided ' ; they aflert, that 
juftice was difpenfed among them with great aci- 
curaey, and that crimes were mod feverely pu^ 
nilhed ''. But in this general obfervation is con-* 
tained all the intelligenee which the ancients 
furnilh concerning the nature and forms of judi? 
cial proceedings in India. From the time of 
Megafthenes, no Greek or Komarf of any not? 
appears to have refided long enough in the coirn* 
try, or to have been fo much acquainted witb 
the cuftoms of the natives, asi 1q be capable pf 
entering into any detail with reipe6t to a point 
of fo great importance in their policy. For- - 
tunately, the defeats of their information have 
been amply fupplied by the more accurate and 

' Straboy lib. xv. 1035. D. 
* Diod. Sicul. lib. iL p. 154^ 
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extenfive refearches of the moderti&u Dim»g 
the coiirfe of almoft three centuries, the tiund[>er 
of perfons who have reforted from Europe to In* 
dia has been great* Many of them, who have 
remained long in the country, and were perfons 
of liberal education and enlarged minds, have 
lived in fuch familiar intercourfe with the na« 
tives, and acquired fb competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve 
their inftitutions with attention, and to defcribe 
them with fidelity. Refpe6table as their autho- 
rity may be, I Ihall not, in what I offer for illuf. 
trating the judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, 
reft upon it alone, but (hall derive my informa* 
tion from fources higher and more pure, ^ 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, 
^kber the Si^th, in defcent from Tamerlane, 
mounted the throne of Indoftan, He is one of 
the few fov^reigns entitled to the appellation 
both of Great and Good, and the only one of 
Mahomedan liace, whofe ' mind appears to have 
arifen fb far gbove a]l the illiberal prejudices of 
that fanatical religion in which he was educated, 
as to be capable of forming a plan worthy of a 
monarch who loved his people, and was felicitous 
to render them happy. ASf in every province 
of his extenfive dominions, the Hiqdoos formed 
the great body of his fubje6ls, he .laboured to 
acquire a perfe6l knowledge of their religion, 
their fciences, their laws, and infl^itutions; in 
order that he might condu^ every part of his 
government, particularly the adminiftration of 
5 juftico, 
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juftice, an a manner as much accommodated as 
poffible to their own ideas'. In this generous 
undertiJcing he was feconded with zeal by his 
viziei* Abui Fazel, a minifter whofe underftand- 
ing w^as not lefs enlightened than that of his maf^ 
ten By their affiduous refearches, and confulta* 
tion of learned men^, fuch information was ob« 
tained as enabled Abul Fazel to publifh a brief 
compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence in the 
Ayeen Akbery *, which may be confidered as the 
firft genuine communication of its principles to 
perfbns of a different religion. About two cen- a.d. 1773. 
turias afterwards, the illuftrious example of Ak- 
ber was imitated and furpaifed by Mr. Haftings, 
the Governor General of the Britiih Settlements 
in India. By his authority, and under his infpec* 
tion, the moil eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which 
he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta ; and, in 
the courfe of two years, compiled, from their 
inoft ancient and approved autliors, fentence by 
ientence, without addition or diminution, a full 
feode of Hindoo laws * ; which is, undoubtedly^ 
the moft valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto 
communicated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writers 
upon whofe authority they found the decrees 
which they have inferted in the Code, lived fe* 

« See NOTE LXIIL 

y Ayei^i^ Akbery, A. vol. iii. p. 95, 

^ VoL iii. p« J97» &c. * Preface to the Code, p. x. 
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verkl miUions of years before the\r %me^ ( and 
they boaft of haying a fucceffion of expouuder»^ 
of their laws from that period to the prefent* 
Without entering injtp any examination of what 
is fo extravagant, w^e may conclude, that the 
Hindoos have in their pQiTeffion treatife; concern^ 
ing the laws and jurifprudence of their country, 
of more remote antiquity than are to be found in 
any other nation. The truth of this depends not 
upon their own teilimony alone, but it is put be- 
yond doubt by one circumftance, that aU theie 
treatifes are written in the Sanfkreet language, 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
part of Indoftan, and is now underftood by none 
but the mod leanied Brahi^jns^ T(iat the-Hin^^ 
doos were a people highly civiliaed, at tlie time 
when their laws were compofed, is mod clearly 
eilabliflied by internal evidence contained in the 
Code itfelf. Among nations beginning to im« 
merge from barbarifm, the regulations of law ar^ 
extremely iimple, and applicable only to a few 
obvious cafes of daily occurrence. Men muft • 
Jiave been long united in a focial ftate, their 
tranfa6lion8 mud have been numerous and com- 
plex, and judges muft have determined an im- 
menfe variety of cpntrQverfies tq which thefe giv§ 
rife, before the fyftem of Is^w becomes fo volumi-^ 
»ous and comprehenflve as to dire^ the judicial 
proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve^ 
ment. In th^t early age of the Roman republic, 
when the laws of the Twelve Tables were promuU 
gated, nothing more was required than thc^conic 

* Prefece tp the Code, p. xxxviii* 
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HijonSlions which they contain for regulating the 
ilecifions of courts of jnftice ; but, in a latw pe*^ 
nod, the body of civil law, ample as its contents 
are, was found hardly fufficient for that purpofe. 
To the jejune brevity of the Twelve Tables, the 
Hindoo Code has no refemblance, but with re- 
fye&. to the number and variety of points it con* 
fiders, it will bear a conqiarifon with the cele« 
brated Digefl of Juilinian { or with the iyltems 
of jurifprudence in nations moft highly civilized* 
The articles of which the Hindoo Code is com« 
pofed, are arranged in natural and luminous or* 
' der. They are numerous and comprehenfive, and ^ 
inveftigated with that minute attention and dif* 
cernment which are natural to a people diftin* 
guifhed for acutenefs and fubtility of underftand* 
ing, wlio have been long accuftomed to the aci» 
curacy of judicial proceedings, and acquainted 
with all the refinements of legal practice. The 
decifions concerning every point (with a few exl 
ceptions occafioned by local prejudices and pe* 
culiar cuftoms) are founded upon the great and 
immutable principles of juftice which the human 
mind acjcijowjedges and refpe6t9, ^in every age, 
find in 2^U parts of the earth, Whoever examines 
the whole work, cannot entertain a doubt of, its 
containing the jurifprudence of an enlightened 
and commercial people. Whoever looks into any 
particular title, will be furprifed with a minute- 
jiefs of detail and |Ucety of diftin6lion, which, in 
many inilances, feem to go beyond the attention 
of European legiflation ; and it is remarkable that 
ibme of the regulations which indicate the 
i greateft 
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greateft degree of refinement, were eftablifhed in 
periods of the moft remote atitiquity* ^^ In the 
^ firft of the faered law tra£ts, (as is obferved by 
^* a peribn to whom Oriental literature, in all its 
*< branches, has been greatly indebted,) which 
^* the Hindoos fuppofe to have been revealed b^ 
<< Menu fome milUons of years ago, there is a 
^* curious pafiage on the legal intereft of money, 
*^ and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with 
** sm exception in regard to adventures at lea ; 
<< an exception which the fenfe of mankind ap- 
*• proves, and which commerce abfolutely re- 
^< quires, thoDgh it was not before the reign of 
^* Charles L thatour Englifli juriiprudence fully 
** admitted it in reipefl; of raaiitime contrafts*'.'* 
It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of Ii^dia haVe been diftinguiihed in every 
age for the humanity and miidnefs of their diipo* 
iition, yet fuch is the iblicitudeof their law-givers 
to preferve the order and tranquillity of fociety, 
that the pun^fliments which they inflict on crimi- 
nals are (agreeably to an obfervation of the an- 
cients already mentioned) extremely rigorous. 
^ Puniflimen^ (according to a ilriking perfbnifi- 
^* cation in the Hindoo Code) is the magiftrate j 
** punilhment is the infpirer of terror ; punifh* 
^^ ment is the nouriflier of the fubje^ls j puniih- 
. ^ ment is the defender from calamity ; puniJQi* 
^ ment is the guardian of thofe that.fieep; 
^^ punifliment, with a black alpe£t ana a red eye^ 
«* terrifies the guilty**.'* 

• Sir Wm, Jones's Third Difcourfei Afiat, jRefewch. p,42S« 

* Code, ch. xxi. J 8. 
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IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
of India, whether we confider tl^in as individuals 
or as members of fociety, appears, from the pre- 
ceding in veftigation, to have been extremely fai^ 
vourable to the cultivation of ufeful anddegant 
arts J we are naturally led to enquire, whether 
the progrefs which they a6l:ually made in thetOi 
was fuch as might have been eKpeSbed from a 
people in that fituation. In attempting ta trace 
this progrefs we have not the benefit of guidance 
equal to that which condu6led our refearches 
concerning the former articles of inquiry. The 
ancients, from their flender acquaintance witii 
tlie interior date of India, have been able to com* 
municate little information with reipeft to the 
arts cultivated there j and though the modems^ 
during their continued intercourfe with India ^or 
three centuries, have had accefs to obferve them 
with greater attention, it is of late only, that by 
ftudying the languages now and formerly fpohen 
in India, and by confulting and tranflating their 
mod eminent authors, they have begun to enter 
into that path of inquiry which leads with cer- 
tainty to a thorough knowledge of the ftate of 
arts cultivated in that country. 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceffity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief re* 
marks which the fubjeft of my inquiries leads me 
to make on the progrefs of this art in India, I 
Ihall confine my attention wholly to thofe of 
higheft antiquity. The moft durable monuments 
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of human induftiy are public buildings. The 
productions of art, formed for the common pur- 
pofes of life, wafte and periih in ufing them ; but 
works deftined for the benefit of pofterity fubfift 
through ages, and it is according to the manner 
in which thefe are executed, that we form a judge- 
ment with refpe£t to the degree of power, fkill^ 
«nd improvement tp which the people by whom 
they were erefiled had attained. In every part of 
India monuments of high antiquity are found, 
Thefe ase of two kinds, fuch as were confecrated 
to the offices of religion, or fortrefles built for the 
V fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ftru6ture 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas^ we 
may obferve a diverfity of ilile, which both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architecture, and throws 
light on the general (late of arts and manners in 
different periods. The moft early Pagodas ap-» 
pear to have been nothing more than e^ca« 
vationa in mountainous parts of tlie country^ 
formed probably in imitation of the natural ca* 
vems to which the firft inhabitants of the earth 
retired for lafety during the night, and where they 
found flieher from the inclemency of the feafons. 
The nioft celebrated, and, as there is realbn to 
believe, the moll ancient of all thefe, is the Pa* 
goda in the ifland Elephanta, at no great dif- 
tance from Bombay. It has been hewn by the 
hands of man out of a folid rock, about half way 
up a high mountain, and formed into a fpacions 
area, nearly 1 20 feet fquare. In order to fupport 
the ropf| and the weight of the mountain that lies 

above . 



Above it, a number of mafly pillars, aiid of a form 
not inelegant, have been cut out of the fame 
rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on the firft 
entrance prefents to the eye of the fpe6lator an 
appearance both of beauty and of ftrength* 
Great part of the infide is covered with human 
figures in high relief; of gigantic fize as well as 
Angular forrps, and diflinguifhed by a variety of 
iymbols, reprefentipg, it is probable, the attru 
butes of the deities whom they worfhipped, or 
the actions of the heroes whom they admired* 
In the ifle of Salfette, ftill nearer to Bombay^ 
are excavations in a fimilar flile^ hardly inferior 
in magnificence, and deitined for the fame reli* 
gious purpofes. 

These ftupendous works are of fuch high anti^* 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hi& 
tory or tradition, give any information concern* 
ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From the Qxtent and 
grandeur of thefefubterraneous man^ons, which 
intelligent travellers compare to the moll cele« 
brated monuments of human power and art in 
any part of the earth, it is manifeft that they 
could not have been formed in that ftage of fo^ ^ 

cial life where men continue divided into fmali 
tribes, unaccuAomed to the efforts of perfevering 
induilry. It is only in States of confiderable ex«i - 
tent, and among people long habituated to fub^ 
ordination, and to a£t with concert, that the 
idea 6f fuch magnificent works is conceived^ 

OP 
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tr the power of accomplifliing them can hit 
found. . y 

That fome fuch powerful ftate was eftablifliedl 
in India at the time when the excavations in the 
iflandd of Elephanta and Salfette were formed^ 
is not the only conclufion to be drawn from a 
lurvey of them ; the ftile in which the fculptures 
with which they are adorned is executed, indi* 
cates a confiderabie improvement in art at that 
early period. Sculpture is the imitative art in 
which man feems to have made the firft trial of 
his own talents. But even in thofe countries 
where it has attained to the higheft degree of 
perfe6lion, its progrefs has been extremely flow. 
Whoever has attended to the hiflory of this art 
in Greece, knows how far removed the firft rude 
effay to reprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delineation of it*. But the different 
groupes of figures which ftill remain entire in 
the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they 
muft rank if they be compared with the more 
elegant works of Grecian or even Etrufcan ar. 
lifts, are finiihed in a ftile confiderably fuperior 
to the hard inexpreffive manner of the Egyp- 
tians, or to the figures in the celebrated palace 
of Perfepolis. In this light they have appeared 
to perfons abundantly qualified to appreciate 
their merit, and from difierent drawings, parti- 
cularly thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac- 
curate in obferving, and faithful in defcribing, 

•" Winkelman'a Hift. de I'Art. chcz les Anciens, torn. i. 
p. J2, &c. . 
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we muft form a favourable opinion of the ftate 
of arts in India at that period; 

It is worthy of notice, that although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fo 
different from thofe now exhibited in the PagOf ^ 
das as objects of veneration, that fome learned 
Europeans have imagined they reprefent the 
rites of a religion more ancient than that now 
eftablifhed in Indoftan, yet by the Hindoos them^ 
felves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worlhip, and they ftillrefort 
thither to perform their devotions, and honour 
the figures there, in the fame manner with tho(e 
in their own Pagodas. In confirmation of this, 
I have been informed by an intelligent obf^rver, 
who vifited this fubterraneous fan^uary, in the 
year 1782, that he was accompanied by a faga*' 
^ cious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, re*' 
cognized, at once, all the figures ; was well ac- 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life 
of every deity or human perfonage there repre- 
fented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various fymbols by which the ims(ge9 
were diflinguiih^d* This may be confidered a9 
a clear proof that the f} iletn of mythology now 
prevalent in Benares, is npt different from that 
delineated in the caverns of Elephanta. Mr» 
Hunter, who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784* 
feems to confider the figures there as reprefent- 
ing deities who are ijill objedls of worfliip 
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aoKMig the Hindoos ^ One ciccumftance ferVeiS 
to confirm the juftnefs of this opinion. Several 
of the mod confpicuous peiibnages in the 
grotipes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
Zermar^ the facred ftring or cord peculiar td 
the order of Brahmins, an authentic eyidence 
of the diftindtion of cads having been eftabliihed 
in Iiidia^ at the time when thefe works were 
finiflied« 

«. Instead of caveriis, the original places of 
worfhip, which coidd be formed only in parti- 
cular fituations, the dev6tion of the people foon 
began to raife temples in honour of their deities 
in other parts of India. The ftru^lure of thefe 
was at firft extremely fimple. They were pyra- 
mids of large dimenfion, and had no light within 
but what came Yrom a fmall door* After having 
been long accuftomed to perform all the rites of 
religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians 
were naturally led to confider the folemn dark- 
nefs of fuch a manfion as facred. Some Pagoda^ 
in this firil ftile of building ftill remain in In- 
doflan. Drawings of two of thele at Deogur, 
and of a third near Tanjore in the Carnatic, all 
fabrics of great antiquity, have been publiflied 
by Mr. Hodges*, and though Ihey are rude 
ftrudtures, they are of fuch magnitude as mud 
have required the power of Ibme confiderable 
Aate to rear them. 

^ ArclijBologia, vol. Yii. p. 2861 &c. » N^ VI. 
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3. In proportion to the progrefs of the different 
countries of India in opulence and refinement, 
the ftrufture of their templesgradually improved. 
Prom plain buildings they became highly orna- 
mented fabrics, and, both by their extent and 
magnificence, are monuments of the power and 
tafte of the people by whom they were erefiled. 
In this higlily finiftied ftile there are Pagodas of 
great antiquity in different parts of Indoflan,par- 
ticularly in the fouthern provinces, which were 
not expofed to the deflruftive violence of Ma- 
hom edan zeal**. In order to affift my readers in 
forming fuch an idea of thefe buildings as may 
enable them to judge with reli)e6fc to the early 
ftate of arts in India, I fliall briefly defcribe 
two, of which we have the moft accurate ac- 
counts. The entry to the Pagoda of Chillani- 
brum «iear Porto -Novo on the Coromandel 
coaft, held in high veneration on account of 
its antiquity. Is by a ftately gate under a pyra- 
mid'an hundred and twenty-two feet in height, 
built with large Hones above forty feet long, 
and more than five feet iquare, and all eoveried 
with plates of copper, adorned with an immenie 
variety of figures neatly executed. The whole 
jftrufture extends one thoufand three hundried 
and thirty-two feet in one direfikion, and nine 
hundred and thirty-fix in another. Some 
of the ornamental parts are finiftied wJth 
Sin elegance entitled to the admiration of the 

' Q moft 
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^ mofl ingenious artifts^ The Pagoda of Seruig- 
ham, fuperior in fan6lity to that of Chillambrum, 
furpafles it as much in grandeur ; and fortunately 
I can convey a more perfe6l idea of it by adopt- 
ing the words of an elegant and accurate hifto* 
rian. This Pagoda is fituated about a mile from 
the weftern extremity of the iiland of SeringKafti, 
formed by the divifion of the great river Caveri 
into two channels. " It is compofed of feven 
** fquare inclofures, one within the other, the 
** walls of which are twenty-five feet high, and 
** four thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred 
** and fifty feet diilant from one another, and 
** each has four large gates, with a high tower ; 
** which axe placed, one in the middle of each fide 
" of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four car- 
** dinal points. The outward wall is near four 
^ miles in circumference, and its gatewa3Lto the 
** fouth is ornamented with pillars, feveral of 
" which are fingle fl;ones thirty-three feet long, 
^* and nearly five in diameter ; and thofe which 
** form the roof are ftill larger ; in the inmoil in- 
*' clpfuxes are the chapels. About half a mile to 
*' the eafi^ of Seririgham, and nearer totheCaveri 
*« than the Coleroon,' is another large Pagoda, 
** called Jembikifma; but this has only one inclo- 
** fijre. The extreme veneration in which Se- 
« ringham is held, arifes from a belief that it con- 
*« tains that identical image of the god Wifl;chnu, 
** which ufed to be worfhipped by the god 

^ Mem. de Literal, torn, xxxii. p. 44, &c. V07. de M. So- 
nerat torn. i. p. 217. 

^ . ^^ Brahma. 
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« Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of the penin- 
** fula come here to obtain abfolution, and none 
/* come without an offering of money ; and a 
" large part of the revenue of the ifland is allot- 
" ted for the maintenance of the Brahmins who 
** inhabit the Pagoda ; and thefe, with their fa^ 
** *milies, formerly compofed a multitude not lefsf 
** than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, with- 
** out labour, by the liberality of fuperftition. 
** Here, as in all the other great Pagodas of In- 
*^, dia, the Brahmins live in a^fubordination which 
** knows no refiftance, and flumber in a volup- 
" tuoufnefi which knows no wants\'* 

• The other fpecies of public buildings which I 
mentioned, were thofe erected for the defence of 
the country. From the immenfe plains of IndoC- 
tan, there arife, in diflFerent parts, eminences and 
rocks formed by nature to be places of ftrength. 
Of thefe the natives early took poffeffion, and 
fortifying them with works of various kinds, ren- 
dered them almofl impregnable ftations. There 
feems to have been, in fome diliant age, a period 
of general turbulence and danger in India, when 
fuch retreats was deemed effentially neceffary to 
public> fafety ; for among the' duties of magi- 
ftrates prefcribed by the Pundits, one is, " that 
*« he (hall erefl; a ftrong fort In the place where 
" he chufes to refide ; and Ihall build a wall on 
♦* all the four &de» of it, with towers and battle- 

k Orme's Hift. of Milit, Tranfaft. of Indoftan, vol. i. . 
p. 1784 
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^^ meots, and ihall make a full ditch around it^'^ 
Of thefe fortrefles feveral remain, which, both 
from the appearance of the buildings, and from 
the tradition of the natives, mull have been con- 
i9;ru£led in very remote times. Mn*^ Hodges has 
publifhed views of three of thefe, one of Chunar 
Gur, iituated upon the river Ganges, about fix- 
teen miles above the city of Benares'" ; the fe- 
cond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles to the 
ibuth of Agra*" ; the third of Bidj^ur, in the 
territory of Benares'*. They are all, particularly 
Gwallior, works of confiderable ma^tude and 
ftrength. The fortrefles in Bengal, however, are 
not to be compared with feVeral in the Deccan. 
AffeergnVj Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be impregnable ""j and 
I am aflured by a good judge, that Afleergur is 
indeed a mofl flupendous work, and fb ad van* 
tageofifly fituated, that it would be extremely 
difficult to reduce it by force. Adoni, of which 
TippooSultaun lately rendered himfelf mailer, it 
not inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or 
importance''. 

Nor is it only from furveying their pub^c 
works that we are juftified in aflerting the early 

proficiency of the Indians in elegant and uf^ul 

• * 

' IntroiL to Code of Gkntoo Laws, p. cxi. 

»N^I. , *N«n. •.NolII. 

P Rennell, Mem. p. 133. 139. 

< Hiftoricalwd Potitical View of the Deccan, p. 13. 
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ftrts : we are led to form the fame conclufion by 
a view of thofe produ6):ions of their ingenuity, 
which were the chief articles of their trade with 
foreign nations. Of thefe the labours of the In« 
dian loom and needle have, in every age, been 
the mod celebrated ; and fine linen is conjee* 
tured with fome probability, to have been called 
by the ancients Smdoriy from the name of the 
river Indus or Sindus, near which it was wrought 
in the higheft perfection'. The cotton manu- . 
fadtures of India feem anciently to have been as 
much admired as they are at prefent, not only 
for their delicate texture, but for the elegance 
witli which fome of them are embroidered, and 
the beautiful colour of the flowers with which 
others are adorned. From the earlieft period of 
European intercourfe with India, that country 
has been diftinguifhed for the number and ex- 
cellence of the fubftances for dying vanous co- 
lours, with which it abounded*. The dye of 
the deep blue colour in higheft eftimation among 
the Romans, bore the name ofIndicutn\ From 
India, too, the fubftance ufed in dying a bright 
red colour, feems to have been imported ** j and 
it is well known that both in the cotton and filk 
ilufife which we now receive from India, the blue 

' Sir William Jones's Third Difcovrfe, p. 428. 

^ Stmb. lib. XV. p. ioi8. A. 1034. B. 

( Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxt. c. 6. § zj. 

^ Salmaiius Exercit. Plinians ia Solin. 189 Sec. Sio. 
Salmafius de Homionymis Hyks Jatrica, c* 107. See 
NOTELXV. 
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and the red are the colours of moft confpicuous 
luflre and beauty. But however much the an- 
cients may have admired thefe productions of 
Indian ait, fome circumflances, which I have 
already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufactures of India far inferior to 
that of modern times ; and this has occafioned 
the information concerning them which we re- 
ceive from the Greek and Roman writers to be 
very imperfeCl. We may conclude, however, 
from the wonderful refemblance of the ancient 
Hate of India to the modern, that, in every pe- 
riod, the productions of their looms were as va- 
rious as beautiful. The ingenuity of the Indians 
in other kinds of workmanfliip, particularly in 
metals and in ivory, is mentioned with praife by 
ancient authors, but without any particular de- 
fcription of their nature*. Of thefe early pro- 
ductions of Indian artifts, there are now fome 
fpecimens in Europe, from which it appears that 
they were acquainted with the method of en- 
graving upon the hardeft ftones'and gems ; and, 
both in the elegance of their deiigns and. in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confider- 
able degree of excellence. An ingenious writer 
maintains, that the art of engraving on gems was 
probably an Indian invention, and certainly was 
early improve there, and he fupports this opi- 
nion by feveral plaufible arguments'^. The In- 

« StrabOy lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Perieges, verf. 1016. 
y Rafpe'B Introd. to Taffic's Dcfcript. Catal. of engraved 
gems, Itc. p. xii. &c. 
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dian engraved gems of which he has publlflied 
deicriptions, appear to be the workmanlhip of 
a very remote period, as the legends on them 
are in the Sanlkreet language'. 

But it is not alone from the improved ftate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized ; a 
proof of this, ftill more convincing, may be de- 
duced from the early and extraordinary produc* 
tions of their genius in the fine arts. This evi^ 
dence is rendered more interefling, by being 
derived from a fource of knowledge which the 
laudable curiofity of our countrymen has opened 
to tlie people of Europe within thefe few years. 
That all the fcience and literature pofiefled by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language underllood by a few only of the 
mod learned among them, is a fa6t which has 
long been known ; and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have complained 
that the Brahmins obftinately refufed to inilru6t 
any perfon in this language. But at length, by 
addreis, mild treatment, and a periuaiion, that 
the eameftnefs with which inftru6tion was foli- 
cited, proceeded not from any intention of turn- 
ing their religion into derifion, but from a de- 
fire of acquiring a perfefit knowledge of their 
fciences and literature, the fcruples of the 

Brahmins have been overcome. Several Britilh 

* Rafpe's Introd. to Taflie^a Defcript. Catal. of engraved 
gemsi vol. i. p. 74. vol. ii. plate xiii. 
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gentlemen are now completely inlkfiers of tt^ 
Sanikreet language. The myfterious veil» for- 
merly deemed impenetrable, is removed ; and 
in the courfe of five years, the curiofity of the 
public has been gratified by two publications as 
fingular as they were unexpe6led. The one is 
a tranflation by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode from 
the Mahabaratj ah epic poem m high eftima- 
lion among the Hindoos, compofed according 
to their account by Kreeftina Dwypayen Veias, 
the moil eminent of all their Brahmins, above 
three thouiand years before the Chriflian lera. 
The other is Sacontala^ a dramatic poem, written 
about a century before the birth of Chrift, tran{^ 
lated by Sir W. Jones. I Ihall endeavour to give 
my readers fuch a view of t^e fubje^ atid com- 
pofition of each of thefe, as may enable them to 
eftimate, in ibme meafiire, the degree of meri| 
which they poflefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con- 
fiding of upwards of four hundred thoufandlines^ 
Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a third of 
it ; but only a fhort epifode, intitled Baghvat- 
Geeta, is hitherto publiihed, and from this 
fpecimen we muft form an opinion with r^e6); 
to the whole. The fubjeft of the- poem ia a fa- 
mous civil war between two branches of tlie royal 
houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide 
were formed in the field, a,Qd ready to decida the 
contefli by the fword, Arjoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreeflma, who accompanied 

him 
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him in this hour of danger, requefted of him to 
caufe his chariot to advance between the tvtt) 
hoftile armies* He looked at both armies^ and 
beheld, on either fide, none but grandfirea, 
uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, and brothers, near 
relations or bofom friends; and when he had 
gazed for a while, and faw thefe prepared for the 
fight, he was feized with extreme pity and com- 
punction, and uttered his fbrrow in the following 
words: — ^^ Having behdd, O Kreejhnal my 
^^ kindred thus waiting anxious for iike fight, my 
^^ members fail me, my countenance withereth, 
<^ the hair flandeth an end upon my body, and 
<^ all my frame trembleth with horror; even 
<' Gandeevy my bow efcapeth from my hand, and 
<< my ikin is parcjjed and dried up.-^When I 
«« have deilroyed my kindred, fltall I longer 
<< look for happinefe ? I wifli not for vi6tory, 
" Kreejhna ; I want not dominion ; I want irot 
<< pleafure ; for what is dominion and the en- 
«« joyments^of life, or even life itfelf, when thofe 
«« for whom dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment 
<^ were to be coveted, have, abandoned life and 
<< fortune, and ftand here in the field ready f(M* 
^< the battle. Tutors, ions, and fatiiers, grand- 
<^ fires, and grandfons^ uncles, nephews, coufioa,, 
«< kindred, and friends ! Although they would 
" kill me, I wifli not to. fight them ; no not^ 
** even for the dominion of the three regions of 
<« the untverfe^ much kfii fqt this little mrth*/* 

f 

^ Sagkvia»Getti^ |>» J9» ji. 
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It order to remove his fcruples, Kreeflina in- 
forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree or military caft, when called to a6fc in 
fuch a fituation^ and incites him .to perform it 
by a variety of moral and philofophical argu- 
ments, the nature of which I ihall have occafion 
to confider particularly in another part of this 
Diflertation. In this dialogue between Kreeflina 
and his pupil, there are feveral paflages which 
give an high idea of the genius of the poet. The 
fpeecfa of Aijoon I have'' quoted, in which he 
exprefles the anguifli of his foul, muft have ftruck 
every reader as beautiful and pathetic; and I 
fliall afterwards produce a defcription of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the reverence wherewith 
he fliould be worfliipped, which is fublime. But 
while thefe excite our admiration, and confirm 
up in the belief of a high degree of civilization 
in that country where fuch a work was produced, 
we are furprifed at the defe6{; of tafte and of art 
in the manner of introducing this Epifode. Two 
powerful armies are drawn up in battle-array, 
eager for the 4%ht ; a young hero and his in- 
ftru6tor are defcribed as ftanding in a chariot of 
war between them ; that furely was not the mo- 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofb- 
phy, and delivering eighteen le^ures of meta- 
^hyfics and theology. 

With regard, however, both ^o the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an opi- 
mon from a fingle fpecimen of each, and that of 

the 
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the latter, tSo, (as it is only a part of a large 
work,) an imperf*e6l one. But if, from fuch fcanty 
materials, we may venture upon any decifion, it 
mud be, that of the two, the drama feems to 
have been conduced with the moft correal tafte. 
This will appear from the obfervations whidi I 
now proceed to make upon Sacontala. 

It is only to pations confiderably advanced in 
refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter* 
tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time . 
a polifhed people; A 1 casus and Sappho had com- 
poied their Odes, and I'hales and Anaximander 
had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 
its firft rude eiTay in the cart of Theipis ; and a 
good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 
of Sacofftala, th^n, we mud form an advantage- 
ous idea of the ftate of improvement in that fo- 
ciety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftimating 
its merit, however, we mull not apply to it rules 
of criticifm drawn from the literature and tafte 
of nations with which its author was altogether 
unacquainted ; we muft not expert the unities . 
of the Greek theatre; we muft not ];neafure it by 
our own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft 
be made for local cuftoms, aaid Angular manners, 
arifing from a ftate of domeftic fociety, an or^ier 
of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, 
very different ftom thofe eftabliflied in Europe. 
Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, like fome 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanifli and 

Englifli 
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Englifli theatres, is an hiilory in dialogue, un- 
folding events which happened in different places, 
and during a ieries of years. When viewed in 
this light, the fable is in general well arranged, 
many of the incidents are happily chofen, and 
the viciflitudes in the fituation of the principal 
perfonages are fudden and unexpe3;ed. The un- 
ravelling of the piece, however, though fome of 
the circumftances preparatory to it be introduced 
with (kill, is at laft brought about by the inter- 
vention of fuperior beings, which has always a 
bad effect, and difcovers fome want of art But 
as Sacontala was defcended of a celeftial nymph, 
and under the proteftion of a holy hermit, this 
heavenly interpofition may appear lefs marvel- 
lous, and is extremely agreeable to the Oriental 
tafte. In many places of this drama it is fimple 
and tender, in fome pathetic ; in others there is 
a mixture of comic with what is more ferious. 
Of each, examples might be given. I (hall feled 
a few of the firft, both becaufe iimplicity and 
tendernefs are the chara6leriftic beauties of the 
piece, and becaufe they fo little refemble the ex- 
travagant imagery and turgid ftyle confpicuous 
in almoft all the fpecimens of Oriental poetry 
which have hitherto been publiflied. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a prin- 
cefs of high birth, had been educated by an holy 
hermit in a hallowed grove, and had paflfed the 
early part of her life in rural occupations and 
paftoral innocence. When flie was about to quit 

this 
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this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a 
great monarch, to whom ihe had been married, 
Cana, her fofler-father, and her youthful com* 
panions, thus bewail their own 1(^, and expreft 
their wifliea for her happinefs, in aftraint>f fen-^ 
timent and language perfe^ly fuited to their 
paftoral character. 

^^ H£AB,*0 ye trees, of this hallowed foreft, 
« hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
<^ the palace of her wedded lord i flie who drank 
" not, though thirfty, before you were watered; 
^^ flie, who cropped not, through affe^ion for 
** you, one of your frefii leaves, though ihe 
'^^ would have been pleafed with fuch an orna- 
^^ meat for her locks ;* flie, whole chief delight 
<« was m the feafon when youjr branches are 
<< fpangled with flowers ! 

Oioms of Wood Nymphs. — " May her way be 
*« attended with profperity! May propitious 
«< breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the odorif^- 
<^ ous dud of rich bloflbme! May pools of ckfir' 
<« water, green with the leaves of the lotos, re- 
<« freih her as Ihe walks i and may Ibady 
«^ branches be her defence from the ^feorching 
« fun4>eamsr* 

Sacontala, juft ad ihe was departing from the 
grove, turns to Cana: " Suffer ttie, venerable &- 
<« ther, to addrefi this Madhavi^-creeper, whofe 
** red bloffoms inflame the grove. ♦-^C^wr. " My 
«« child, I know thy affection for it* — r^Sacmt 

"Omoil 
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" O moft radiant of fhining plants, receive my 
** embraces, and return them with thy flexible 
** arms ! from this day, though removed at a 
" fatal diftance, I fliall for ever be thine. • — Obe- 
" loved father confider this creeper as myfelf 1'* 
As (he advances, ihe again addrefles Cana: 
*• Father ! when yon female antelope, who now 
" moves flowly from the weight of the young 
^^ ones with which (he is pregnant, fliall be deli- 
^ vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind mefiage 
" with tidings of her fafety. — ^Do not forgef 

Cam. " My beloved ! I wall not forget it/' 

Sacontala {^Jiop^ng']. " Ah ! what is it that 

*^ clings to the flcirts of myrobe and detains me!'* 

Cana. ** It is thy adopted child, the little 

^^ fawn, whofe mouthy when the fliarp points of 
<^ Cufa grais had wounded it, has been fo often 
** fmeared by thee with, the healing oil of In- 
*• gudi ; who has been fo often fed by thee with 
^^ a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 

" not leave the footft;eps of his protefilrefs." 

Sacont. ^* Why dofl; thou weep, tender fawn, . 
** for me who mufl: leave our common dwelling- 
" place? — As thou wafl; reared by me wfien thou 
" hadft lofl; thy mother, who died foon after thy 
" birth, fo will my foiler-father attend theie, 
** when we are feparated, with anxious <^re.~ 

<* Return, poor thing, return we mufl^part." 

\^She harjl into tears.'] Caaui. «< Thy tears, 

<' my child, ill ftiit the occafion; we fliall aU 
^^ meet again ; be firm ; fee the dire£l road be- 
" fore thee, and follow it. When the big tear 
*^ lurks beneath thy beautiful eye-lafiies, let thy ' 
^lot " refo* 
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^ resolution check its firft efforts to difengage 
** itfelf. — In thy paffage over this earthy where 
<* the paths are now high, now low, and the true 
^^ path feldotn diftinguiihed, the traces of thy 
« feet muft needs be unequal ; but virtue will 
•* prefs thee right onward\" 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, every 
reader of good tafte, I fhoujd imagine, will be 
fattsiied,that it is only among a people of polifhed 
manners and delicate fentiments that, a compofi- 
tion fo fimple and correct could be produced or 
reliiOied. I obferve one inftance in this drama of 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. The monarch, in replacing a bracelet 
which had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addrefies her : *« Look, my darling, this is 
" the new moon which left the firmament in ho- 
<^ nour of fuperior beauty, and having defcended 
*• on your enchanting wrift, hath joined both its 
^ horns round it in the ihape of a bracelet*/' 
But this is the ipeech of an enraptured young man 
to his miflrefs, and in every age and nation exag-* 
gerated praife is expelled from the mouth of 
lovers* Dramatic exhibitions feem to have be^i 
a favourite amufement of the Hindoos as wellaa 
of other civilized nations. ^' The tragedies^ co« 
^ medies, farces, and mufical pieces of the In-* 
** dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as 
^< that of any nation in ancient or modem Eu- 

* Aa IV. p. 47, &c. . « Aa m. p. 36^ 

<* rope. 
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^ rope. They are all in verfe where the dialogue 
^ is elevated, and in profe where it is familiar ; 
^ the men of rank and learning are reprefented 
<^ ipeakingpure Sanikreet, and the women Pra- 
^ crit, which is little more than the language of 
<^ the Brahmins, melted down by a delicate ar« 
^^ ticulation to the foftnefs of Italian ; while the 
^^ low perfons of the drama fpeak the vulgar dia- 
^^ le3:s of the feveral provinces which they are 
« fuppofed to inhabit^'' 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fcience, 
fumifli an additicmal proof of their early civiliza- 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India in 
ancient or modern times, its inhabitants either 
m tran&i^ofifi &f private bufineis, or in the con*^ 
dnSt of political affairs^have been deemed not in- 
ferior to the people of-any nation in iagacity or in 
acuteaefs of underftanding. From the application 
of fiicfa talents to the cultivation of ibience, an 
extraordinary degree of proficiency might have 
been expe Aed. The Indians were, accordingly, 
early celebrated on that account, and fome of 
the moft eminent of the Greek j^iloibphers, tra^ 
veiled into India, that, by conv^iing with the 
fi^s of that country, they might acquire iome 
pofticm of the knowledge for which they were 
diftinguiihed'. The accounts, however, which 

* Pteface to SacoBt. by Sir WiUiain Jones, p. ix. See 
NOTE LXVL 

* Bndccri Hift. Fhflofoph. toL L p. ^90. 
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we receive from the Greeks and Romans, of the 
Sciences which attrafted the attention of the 
Indian philofophers, or of the,difcoveries which 
they had made in them, are very imperfedl. To 
the refearches of a few intelligent perfons, who 
have vifited India during the coucfe of the three 
laft centuries, we are indebted for more ample 
and authentic information. But from the re- 
lu6bance with which the Brahmins communicate 
their fciences to ftrangers, and the inability of 
Europeans to acquire much knowledge of them, 
while, like the myfteries of their religion, they 
were concealed from vulgar eyes in an unknown 
tongue, this information was acquired flowly 
and with great diflSculty. The fame obferva- 
tion, however, which I made concerning our 
knowledge of the Hate of the fine arts among 
the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcience, and the prefent age is 
the firft furnifhed with fufficient evidence upoii 
which to found a decifive judgment with Tefpe€t 
to either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from rt» 
ligion, the confideration of which I referve for 
abother head, is employed in contemplating 
either the operations of the underflanding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nature and 
qualities of external objects. The firil is deno- 
minated logic ; the fecond ethics ; the third 
phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. With re- 
ife& to the early progrefs in cultivating each of 

R theDb 
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ihefe fciences in India, we are in poffeffioti of 
fadls which merit attention. 

Btrx, prior to the Confideration of them, it is 
proper to exatfiine tjie ideas of the Brahmitii* 
Ivith rel\je6l to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muft have been erroneous and fancifuL iTi* 
diftin6lion between matter and fpirit appears to 
have been early known by the philofophers of In- 
dia, and to the latter they afcribed many powers 
of which they deemed the former to be inca- 
pable ; and when we recoHe6l how inadequate 
our conceptions are of every objefl; that does not 
fall under the cognizance of the fenfes, we may 
affirm (if allowance ht made for a peculiar notion 
of tbe Hindoos which fliall be afterwards ex- 
plained) that no defcriptiofaof the human foul & 
more fuited to the dignity of its nature than that 
given by the author of tiie Mahabarat. " Sonie,*^ 
feys he, " regard the foul as a wonder, others 
/*' hear of it with aftonilhment, but no one know- 
" eth it. The weapon divideth it not; the fire 
•^* bumeth it ttot ; the water corrupteth it not ; 
« the wind drirth it not aw^y ; for it is indivi* 
^« fible, inconfutoable, incorruptible; it is eternal, 
" univerfal, permanent, immovable; it is invi- 
** fibk, fficonceivable, and unalterable ^*' After 
"this view ttf the ffentiments of the Brahmins 
coricerhing mind itfelf, we miy proceed to con- 
fidcr their ideas idfli relpeft to each of Ae 



^ BaghvatrGeeU, p. 37- 
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igiences, JQ that tripartite arrangement whick 
X mentioned. 

J ft. Logic and Metapbyfics. On no fubjefib 
has the human underftanding been more exer- 
cifed than in ^nalyling its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
.^uid defined. The origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been traced j and proper rules have 
' been prefcribed, of proceeding from the obfejva- 
tion of fa6ls to the eftabliftiment of principles, 
.or from the knowledge of principles to form ar- 
rangements of fcience. The philofophers of 
ancient Greece were highly celebrated for their 
proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpeculations ; and in 
their difcuflions and arrangements, difcovered 
fuch depth of thought, and acutenefs of difcern- 
mevttj that their iy^lems of Logic, particularly 
that of the Peripatetic School, have been deemed 
moft diftinguiflied efforts of human reafon. 

But fince we became acquainted, in Tome de- 
gree, with the literature and fcience of the Hin- 
doos, we find that as foon as men arrive at that 
ftage in focial life, when they can turn their at- 
tention to fpeculative inquiries, the human mind ' 
will, in every region of the earth, difplay nearly 
Ae fame powers, and proceed in its inveftiga- 
tions and difcoveries by nearly fimilar fteps. 
From Abul Fazel's conijxendium of the phUp- 
fophy*^ x^the Hi^do«s, the kaiowledge of which 
he acquired, as he informs jus, by affociating in- 

* AjSl^Alfh&rj, vol. lii. p. 95, &c. 
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timately with the mofl learned men of the na- 
tion; from the Ipecimen of their logical difcut 
fions contained in that portion of thie Shaftra 
publilhed by Colonel Dow**, and from many pat 
fages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the 
fame fpeculations which occupied the philofo- 
phers of Greece had engaged the attention of 
the Indian Brahmins ; and the theories of the, 
former, either concerning the qualities of ex- 
ternal obje6ls, or the nature of our own ideas, 
were not more ingenious than thofe of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguifh with acute- 
nefs, and to reafon with fubtlety, are chara6ter- 
iftics of both ; and in both, the fame excels of 
refinement, in attempting to analyfe thofe oper- 
ations of mind which the faculties of man were 
not formed to comprehend, led fometimes to the 
mofl falfe and dangerous conckifions. That 
fceptical philofophy, which denies the exiftence 
of the material world, and afTerts nothing to be 
teal but our own ideas, feems to have been 
known in India as well as in Europe' ; and the 
fages of the Eafl, as they were indebted to phi- 
lofophy for the knowledge of many important 
truths, were not more exempt than thofe of the 
Wefl from its delufions and errors, 

2d, Ethics, This fcience, which has for its ob- 
j e6l to afcertain whatdiflinguifhes virtue from vice, 
to invefligate what motives ihould prompt men to 
a6l, and to prefcribe rules for the cond«i6b of life, 

•* Diflertation, p. xxxix, &c. '^ 

' Dow's DifleitatioDi p.Itu. Ayeen Akbery^ yoL iii. p. i28» 
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as it is of all others the moil interefting, feems 
to have deeply engaged the attention of the 
Brahmins. Their fentiments witli refpe^ to thefe 
points were various, and, like the philofophers 
of Greece, the Brahmins were divided into fefils, 
diftinguiftied by maxims and tenets often diame- 
trically oppofite. That feft with whofe opinions 
we are, fortunately, bed acquainted, had efta- 
blifhed a fyftem of morals, founded on principles 
the mod generous and dignified which unaflifted 
reafon is capable of difcovering. Man, they 
taught, was formed not for fpeculation or indo- 
lence, but for a6lion. He is born, not for him- 
felf alone, but for his fellow men. The happinefi 
of the fociety of which he is a member, the good 
of mankind, are his ultimate and higheft objedls. 
In chufing what to prefer or to reje6l, the juft- 
nefs and propriety of his own choice are the only 
confiderations to which he (hould attend. The 
events which may follow his anions are not in 
his own power, and whether they be profperous 
or adverfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the pii- 
rity of the motives which induced him to a6l, he 
can enjoy that approbation of his own mind, 
which conftitutes genuine happinefs, indepen- 
dent of the power of fortune or the opinions of 
other men. " Man (fays the author of the Ma- 
" habarat) enjoyeth not freedom from a^ion. 
" Every man is involuntarily urged to a6t by 
" thofe principles which are inherent in his na* 
** ture. He who reftraineth his adlive faculties, 
** and fitteth down with his mind attentive to the 
** objects of his fenfes, may be called pne of ai» 
B 3 •* aftraye4 
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they had derived the1cno\^ledge of it from the 
Indians. Though the advantages of this mode 
of notation are obvious and great, yet fo flowly 
do mankind adopt new inventions, that the ufe 
of it was for fome time confined to fcience ; by 
degrees, however, men of bufinefs relinquilhed 
the former cumberfome method of computation 
by letters, and the Indian arithmetic came into 
general ufe throughout Europe"". It is now fo 
familiar and fimple, that the ingenuity of the 
people, to whom we are indebted for the inven- 
tion, is lefs obferved and lefs celebrated than it 
merits. 

The aftronomy of the Indians is a proof ftill 
more confpicuous of their extraordinary progrefe 
in fcience. The attention and fuccefs with which 
they ftudied the motions of the heavenly bodies 
were fo little known to the Greeks and Romans, 
that it is hardly mentioned by them but in the 
moft curfory manner". But as foon as the Ma- 
homedans eftabliihed an intercourfe with the na- 
tives of India, they obferved and celebrated the 
fuperiority of their aftronomical knowledge. 
Of the Europeans who vifited India after the 
communication with it by the Cape of Good 
Hope was difcovered, M. Bernier, an inquifitive 
and philofophical traveller, was one of the firft 
who learned that the Indians had long applied 
to the ftudy of aftronomy, and had made con- 
jiderable progrefs in that fcience^* His ipfor^- 

• " Montucla Hift. des Mathemat. torn. i. p. 360, &c. 
" Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1047. ■^- Dion. Perieg. v. 1 173« 
* Voyages, torn. ii. p. 145, &c. 
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mation, however, feems to have been very gene- 
ral and imperfeft. We are indebted for the firft 
fcientific proof of the great proficiency of the 
Indians in aftronomical knowledge, to M. dela 
Loubere, who, on his return from his embaffy to 
Siam, brought with him an extra6l from a Si- a. a 1687. 
amefe manufcript, which contained tables and 
rules for calculating the places of the fun and 
moon. The manner in which thefe tables were 
conftru6led rendered the principles on which 
they were founded extremely. obfcure, and it 
required a commentator as converfant in aftro- 
nomical calculation as the celebrated Caffini, to 
explain the meaning of this curious fragment. 
The epoch of, the Siamefe tables correfponds to 
the 2 ill of "March, A. D. 638. Another fet of 
tables was tranfmitted from Chrifnabouram, in 
the Carnatic, the epoch of which anfwers to the 
loth of March, A. D. 1491. A third fet of ta- 
bles came from Narfapour, and the epoch of 
them goes no farther back than A. D* 1569. 
The fourth and mod curious fet of tables was 
publiflied by M. le Gentil, to whoip they were 
communicated by a learned Brahmin of Tirva- 
lore, a fmall town on the Coromandel coafl, 
about twelve miles weft of Negapatam« The 
epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
aera of the Calyougham or CoUee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 
three thoufand one hundred and two years be- 
fore the birth of Ch^ift^ * . 

f» Sec NOTE LXVlI. 
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These four fets of fables h^v^ baea exajxnne^ 
and compared' by M. Baijly, wjio with Angular 
felicity pf genius has conjoined an uncommon de« 
gree of eloquence with the patient refearches of 
an afttonomer, and the profound invefligatipnp 
of a geometrician. Hi^ c^culations have beea 
verified, and his reafoQings have been. Uluftrated 
and extended by Mr- Playfair, in a very mfifi^rly 
, Diflertation, publi^d in the Tranfa6tions pf thi^ 
Royal Society of Edinburgh \ 

• Instead of atfce^pt^ng to follow them in re^ 
Ibnings and calcuktions, whichfrom their nature 
are often abiirule and intrioa^e^ I iball fatisiy myr 
iGblf with giving fupb a geQera} view of them 9S is 
Tuited to a popular w<9rk» This^ I hope, may cp^r 
vey a proper idea of what has been^publilhed 
concerning the aftrpnooiy of India, a fubje^ too 
' imrious and important t^ be omitted in any aq^ 
count of the ft^e of fcience in that country ^ 
and, without inteapoiing any judgment of my 
own, I ihall leave each of my readers to form 
hi9 own opinion* 

It may be confider^ a# the general refuk of 
all the enquiries, reafcHiiogis^ and calculations^ 
with reipefil to Indian afbronomy, which havj^ 
hitherto been mad^ pubUe^ ^ That ^ motion of 
f ^ the heavenly bocUe«, and nK>re particularly 
f* ikt^k £tuatioii at the commencement of the 
^* different epodte.to j?bi(^ the fqiur fets of tablea 

5 Vol. ii, p. 135. 
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<* refer,are afcertained with great accuracy; and 
*« that many of the elements of their calculations, 
<* efpecially for very remote ages, are verified by 
** an aftonifliing coincidence with the tables of 
** the modern aftronomy of Europe, when im- 
** proved by the latefl and /mod nice dedu£Uon$ 
*« from the theory of gravitation." Thefe con- 
T^lufions are rendered peculiarly interefting, by 
the evidence which they afford of an advance^ 
ment in fcience unexampled in the hiftory of rude 
nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annually 
circulate a kind of almanac, containing aflrono- 
mical predictions of fome of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and 
full moons, theeclipfes of the fun and moon, are 
in poffeffion of certain methods of calculation^ 
w^hich, upon examination, are found to involve 
in them a very ^extenfive fyftem of allronomicai 
knowledge. M. leGentil, a French ailronomer^ 
had an opportunity, while in India, of obferving 
two eclipfes of the moon which had been calcu- 
lated by a Brahmin, and he found the error in 
either to be very inconfiderable. 

The accuracy of thefe refult* is lefs furprifing 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin* 
ijiples on which the tables, by which they .calcu^ 
iate, are conftruCled. For the method of predicts 
ing eclipfes, which is fi>Ilowed by the Brahmins, 
is of a kind altogether different from, any that has 
been found in the polTeffion of rude nations in the 
infancy of ailrenomy. In Chaldsea, and even in 
Oreece, in the early ages, the method of calcu* 
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latiiig eclipfes was founded on the obfervation of 
a certain period or cycle, after which the eclipfes 
of the fun and moon return nearly in the fame 
order ; but there was no attempt to analyfe the 
different circumftances on which the eclipfe de- 
pends, or to deduce its phenomena from a pre- 
cife knowledge of the motions of the fun. and 
moon. This laft was referved for a more ad- 
vanced period, when geometry, as well as arith- 
metic, were called in to the affiftiance of aftro- 
nomy, and if it was attempted at all, feems not 
to have been attempted with fuccefs before the 
age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 
fuperior kind, founded on principles and on an 
analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
and they never employ any of the grofTer eflima- 
tipns, which were the pride of the firft ailrono- 
mers in Egypt and Chaldaea. 

The Brahmins of the prefent times acre guided 
in their calculations by thefe principles, though 
they do not now underftand them ; they know 
only the ufe of the tables which are in their 
pofleffion, but are unacquainted with the me- 
thod of their conftru6lion. The Brahmin who 
. vifited M. le Gentil at Pondicheny, and in- 
ilru6led him in the ufe of the Indian tables, 
had no knowledge of the principles of his art, 
and difcovered no curiofity concerning the na- 
ture of M, le GentiPs obfervations, or about 
the inllrumentfii which he employed. ' He was' 
equally ignorant with refpe£t to the authors of 

thefe 
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thefe tables : and whatever is to be leamt con- 

• ceming the time or place of their conftruftion, 
muft be deduced, from the tables themfelves. 

• One fet of thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) 
profefs to be as old as the beginning of the Ca- 
lyougham, or to go back to the year 3102 before 
the Chriftian aera; but as nothing (it may be fup- 
pofed) is eafier than for an aftronomer to give to 
his tables what date he pleafes, and by calculat- 
ing backwards, to eftablifti an epoch of any af- 
figned antiquity, the pretenfions of the Indian 
aftronomy to fo remote an origin are not to be 
admitted without examination. 

That examination has accordingly been infti- 
tuted by M. Bailly, and the refult of his inquiries 
is afferted to be, that the aftronomy of India is 
founded on obfervations which cannot be of a 
much later date than the period above mention- 
ed. For the Indian tables reprefent the ftate of 
the heavens at that period with aftonifhing ex- 
a^nefs ; and there isljetween them and the cal- 
culations of our modern aftronomy fuch a con- 
formity with.refpe6l to thofe ages, as could refult 
from nothing, but from the authors of the former 
having accurately copied from nature, and hav- 
ing delineated truly the face of the heavens, in 
the age wherein they lived. In order to givte 
fome idea of the high degree of accuracy in the 
Indian tables, I fliall feleft a few inftances of it, 
out of many that might be produced. The plade 
of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at th^ 
beginning df the Calyougham, as ftated in the 
a tables 
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tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven tmnutei 
greater than by the tables of M. de la Caiile^wheft , 
correfted by the calculations of M.de la Grange^ 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for 
the fame epoch, is only thirty-feven minutes dif- 
ferent from the tables of Mayer. The tables rf 
Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneous no left 
than ten degrees with refpe6l to the place of the 
fun, arid eleven degrees with refpefit to that of 
the moon. The acceleration of the moon's mo- 
tion reckoning from the beginning of the Ca- 
lyougham to the prefent time, agrees, in the In- 
dian tables, with thofe of Mayer to a fingle mi- 
nute. The inequality of the fun's motion, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, which were both 
greater in former ages than they are now, as 
reprefented in the tables of Tirvalore, are alm(^ 
;of the precife quantfty that the theory of gravi- 
tation afligns to them three thoufand years before 
' the Chriftian aera. It is accordingly for thofe 
very remote ages (about 5000 years diilant from 
the prefent) that their aftronomy is moft accu- 
rate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times, the conformity of its refults with ours di* 
minilhes. It feems reafonable to fuppoie, th^ 
the time when its rules are moll accurate, is the 
time when the obfervations were made on which 
thefe rules are founded. 

In fupport of this couclufion, M. Bailly main- 
tains that none of all the aflronomical iyftems of 
Greece or Perfia, or ef Tartary, from fome of 
which it mi^ht be fufpedled that the Indian 

16 tables 



tables wete co^i^,'6an hm niade to agrte ifrith 
tliem, efpecially when we calculate for very re- 
mote ages. The faperior perfe£ti6nof the Indian 
tables becomes alwayjs mor^ conspicuous as we 
^6 farther back into atatiquity. This fhews^ like« 
wife, how dijfi^alt it is to conftru£t any aflrona# 
inical tables which will agree with the ftate of tht 
heavens for a period ib remote from the time wheb 
the tables were conftru6led, as four or five thou- 
sand years. It is only from aftronomy in its mod 
advanced flate, fuch as it has attained in modem 
Europe, that fuch accuracy is ta be expelled. 

When an eftimate is endeavoured to be made 
of the geometrical ikrll neceflkry for the con-^ 
ftruffcion of the ladian tables and rules, it is found 
to be very cofoiSderable ; and, befide the knowy 
ledge of elementary geometry, it muft have re^ 
quired plain asjl ^mcal trigonometry, or forae* 
thing evfuivalent to Itbem, together with certain 
methods of approximating to the values of geoi* 
»etrical magnitudes, which ieem to riib very far 
above the elements of any of thofe fciences« 
Botixe of thefe kft .mark dJfo very clearly (al- 
though this has not been obferved by M. Bailly) 
that the places to which thefe tables are adapted, 
muft be fituated between the Tropics, becaufe 
th^ are altogether inapplicable at a greater dif- 
vtasice from the Equator* 

Faoft this longmdn^litHi, the conclufion which 
feems obvioufly to refult is, that the Indian aftro- 
pamj is £>uncted ^on 'Ol]CervatiQns wSuch were 
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made at a vety early period ; and when we con- 
fider the exa6l agreement of the places >yhich 
they aflign to the fun and moon, and other hea- 
venly bodies, at that epoch, with thofe deduced, 
from the tables of De la Caille and Mayer, it 
ftrongly confirms the truth of the pofition which 
I have been endeavouring to eftablifli concerning 
the early and high date of civilization in India.. 

Before I quit this fubjefl:, there is one cir- 
cumilance which merits particular attention. All 
the knowledge which we have hitherto acquired 
of the principles and conclufions of Indian aftro- 
iiomy is derived from the Ibuthern part of the 
Camatic, and the tables are adapted to places 
fituated between the meridian of Cape Comorin 
and that which paffes through the eafternpart 
of Ceylon \ The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac- 
knowledge .that their fcience of aftronomy was 
derived from the North, and that their method of 
calculation is denominated Fakiam^ or New, to 
diftinguifli it from the Siddantam^ or ancient me- 
thod eftabliflied at Benares, which they allow to 
be much more perfect j and we learn from Abul 
Fazel, that all the aftronomers of Indoftan rely 
^entirely upon the precepts contained in a book 
called Soorej Sudhant, compofed in a very reinote 
period*. It is manifeftly from this book that 
the method to which the Brahmins of the South 
gave the name of Siddentam is taken. Benares 

has been from time immemorial the Athens of 

- t . ^ 

^ Bailly^ Dif. prelim, p. xvii. • Ayeen Akbery, iii. p. 8. 
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tniia^ the f^dence of the mod learned Brah* 
mins, and the feat both of fcience and literature* 
There, it is highly probable, whatever remains 
of the ancient aftronomical knowledge awd dif- 
Goveries of the Brahmins is ftill preferved \ In 
^n enlight^nl^^d age and nation, and during a 
ireign diftingmfhed by a fuccefiion of the moft 
iplendid aftid fticcefsful undertakings to extend 
the knowledge of nature, it is an obje6t worthy 
of public attention, to take meafures for obtain* 
ing pofieffioH of all that time has fpared of the 
philbfephy aM inventions of the moil early and 
moft highly civilized people of the Eaft. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. Benares 
is fubje£t to its dominion ; the confidence of th6 
Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative j fome of our countrymen 
are acquainted with that facred lainguage in 
which the myfteries both of religion and of 
fcience are recorded; movement and activity 
has been given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout 
all the Britifh eftablifhments in India ; perfons 
who vifited that country with other views, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, 
are now carrying on fcientific and literary re- 
fearches with ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
jTeems now to be wanting but that thofe en* 
trufled with the adminift ration of the Brftifli 

^ M. Berniery in the year 1668^ faw a large hall in Benares 
'filled with the works of the Indian philofophers, phyficians^ 
and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148. 
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l^mpife in India, (hould enable fome perfon du 
pable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment^ 
of inveftigating and explaining the more abilrufe 
|iarts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole 
time to that important objedt. Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully 
that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academiciains of France had the merit of 
firfl opening to the people of Europe ^ 

VI. The laft endence which I fhall mention 
of the early and high civilization of the ancient 
Indians, is deduced from the confideration of 
their religious tenets and practices. The inftitu* 
tions of religion, publicly eftablifhed in all the 
extenfive countries flretching from the banks of 
the Indus to Cape Comorin, prefent to view an 
afpe6l nearly fimilar. They form a regular and 
complete fyflem of fuperftition, flrengthened 
and upheld by every thing which can excite the 
reverence and fecure the attachment of the 
people* Tlie temples confecrated to their dei- 
ties are magnificent, and adorned not only with 
rich offerings, but with the moil exquifite works 
•in painting and fculpture, which the artifts, 
higheft in efUmation among them, were capable 
of executing* The rites and ceremonies of their 
worfliip are pompous and fplendid, and the per* 
formance of them not only mingles in all the 
more momentous tranfadlions of common life, 
but conflitutes an effential part of them. The 

" See NOTE LXVIIL 
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fimhmins^ who, as minillers of religiori/prefide 
in all its fun6lions^ are elevated above every 
Other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be facred. 
They have eftabliihed among themfelvcs a»re- 
^lar hierarchy and gradation of ranks^ which, 
byfecuring fubordination in their own order, 
adds weight to their authority, and gives them a 
more abfolute dominion over the minds of the 
people. This dominion they fupport by the com- 
mand of the immenfe revenues with which the 
liberality of princes, and the zeal of pilgrims 
and devotees, have enriched their Pagodas'". 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with'refpe6l to this vaft and com- 
plicated fyftera of fuperftition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are 
the obje6ls of adoration in India ; to defcribe 
the fplendour of worfhip in their Pagodas, and 
the immenfe variety of their rites and ceiremo- 
nies ; to recount the various attribiites and func- 
tiokis which the craft of priefts, or the credulity, 
of the people. Have afcribed to their divinities j* 
eijpecially if I were to accompany all this with 
the review of the numerous and often fanciful 
ipeculations and theories of learned meii on this 
fubjeft, would require a work of great magrii-. 
tude. I ihall, therefore, on this, as on fome of 
the former heads, confine myfelf to the precife 

* Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 39. 269, &c. 
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point which I have kept uniformly in view, and 
by confidering the ftate of religion in India, I 
ihall endeavour not only to throw additional 
light on the date of civilization in that country^ 
but I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I 
ihall be able to give what may be confidered as 
a iketch and outline of the hiflory and progrefs 
of fuperftition and falfe religicm in every regioa 
of the earth. 

L We may obferve, that, in every country, the 
received mythology, or fyilem of fuperflitiousiL 
belief, with^the rites and ceremonies which it 
prefcribes, is formed in the infancy of fociety, in 
rude and barbarous times. True religion is as 
difiecent from fuperftition in its origin, as in its 
aature*. The former is the offipring of reafon- 
dierifhed by fcience,. and attains Ho its higheii 
perfegfetoa in ages of light and improvement. 
Ignorance and fear give birth to the latter, and 
it^ is always in the darkeft periods that it acquires 
the greateil vigour. That numerous pajrt of the 
humaa Ipecies whofe lot is labour, whole prin- 
cipal and almoft fole occupation is to fecure fub* 
fiftence, has neither leifure nor capacity for en- 
tering into that path of intricate and refined 
i|>eculation,. which conducts to the knowledge, 
of the principles of rational religion. When 
the intelle£tual powers are juft beginning to un^ 
fi)ld, and their firft feeble exertions are' dt- 
re6ted towards a few objedts of primary necef- 
fity and uie ; when the faculties of the mind are 
fo limited as not to have formed general and 

abftraa 
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«bilra6t ideas ; when language is ib 1»iTeii as to 
be ddlitute of names to diftinguilh any thing not 
perceivable by fome of the fenfes ; it is pre* 
pofterbus to expert that men (hould be capa* 
ble of tracing the relation between eiSsSts and 
their caufes ; or to fuppofe that they (hould rife 
from the contemplation of the former to the dif- 
covery of the latter, and form juft conceptions 
of one Supreme Being, as the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the univerfe. The idea of creation is 
lb familiar, wherever the mind is enlarged by 
fcience, and illuminated by revelation, that we 
feldoih refledb how profound and abfti:ufe the 
idea is, or confider what progrefs man muft have 
made in obfervation and refearch, before he 
could arrive at any diftin6l knowledge of thid 
elementary principle in religion. But even in 
its rude ftate, the human mind, formed for reli- 
gion, opens to the reception of ideas, which are 
deftined, when corrected, and refined, to be the 
great fource of confolation amidft the cala- 
mities of life. Thefe apprehenjQons, however, 
are originally indiftin6t and perplexed, and 
feem to be fuggefted rather by the dread of im* 
pending evils, than to flow from gratitude for 
bleffings received. While nature holds ori her 
courfe with uniform and undillurbed regularity, 
men enjoy tlie benefits refulting from it, without 
much inquiry concerning its caufe. But every 
deviation from this regular courfb roufes and 
aftonifhes them. When they behold events to 
which they are not accuftoiiied, they fearch for 
the caufes of them with eager curiofity. Their 
s 3 under- 
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und^ftanding is often unable to difco5{«r 
thefe, but imagination, a more forward and 
ardent faculty of the mind, decides without 
hefitation. It afcribes the extraordinary oc- 
currences in nature to the influence of in- 
viiible beings, and fuppofes the thunder, the 
hurricane, and the earthquake, to be the im- 
mediate effeft of their agency. Alarmed by 
thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame 
time, to many dangers and difaflers, which are 
unavoidable in the early and uncivilized flate of 
(bciety, men have recolirfe for prote6tion to 
power fuperior to what is human, and the firfl; 
rites or pra6tices which bear any refemblance 
to a^s of religion, have it for their objeS; to 
livert evils which they fuffer or dread % 

II. As fuperilition and falfe religion take their 
rife, in every country, from tnearly the iame 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the invifible be- 
ings, who are the firft obje6ls of veneratioUg^ 
have every where a near refemblance. To con- 
ceive an idea of one fuperintending mind, ca- 
pable of arranging and direfting all the various 
operations of nature, feems to be an attainment 
fer beyond the powers of man in the more 
early llages of his progrefs. His theories, more 
fuited to the limited fphere of his own obferva- 

' In the fecond voluine of the Hiilory of Amertca^ p. 183. 
of fifth edition^ I gave nearly a fimilar account of the origin 
of falfe religion. Inftead of labouring to convey the fame ideas 
in different language* I have inferted here fome j>aragraph8 in 
the fame words I then ufed. 
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tion^ are not fo refined. He fuppofes that ther* 
k a diftinft caufe of every remarkable effe6t, and 
iidcribes to a leparate power every event which 
attra6ts his attention, or exgites his terror. Hi 
fancies that it is the province of one deity to 
point the lightning, and, with an awful founds 
to hurl theirrefiftible thunderbolt at the head of 
the guilty j that another rides in the whirlwind, 
and, at his pleafure, raifes or Hills the tempeft ; 
that a third rules over the ocean ; that a fourth 
is the god of battles ; that while malevolent 
powers fcatter the feeds of animofity and dis- 
cord, and kindle in the bread thole angry pail 
fions which give rife to war, and terminate in 
deftruflion, others of a nature more benign, by 
infpiring the hearts of men with kindneis and 
love, flrengthen the bond of focial union, aug« 
ment the happinefs, jii}d increafe the number o^ 
the human raoe. 

Without defcending farther Into detail, or at- 
tempting to enumerate that infinite multitude of 
deities to which the fkncy or the fears of men 
liave allotted the diredlion of the feveral depart- 
ments in nature, we may recognife a ftriking uni- 
formity of features in the fyftems of fuperftition 
eilabliflied throughout every part of the earth. 
The lefs men have advanced beyond the ftate of 
favage life, and the more flender their acquaint- 
ance with the operations of nature, the fewer 
were their deities in number, and the more com- 
pendious was their theological creed ; but as 
their mind gradually opened, and their know-' 
^ s 4 ledge 
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ledge continued to extend, tfa^ qfegefts of th^ 
veneration multiplied, and the articles of their 
faith became more numerous. This took 
place remarkably among the Greeks in Europe, 
and the Indians.in Afia, the two people in thofii 
great divifions of tlie earth, who were moft 
early civilized, and to whom, for that realbn, 
I fliall confine all my obfervations. They be« 
Ueved, that over every movement in the naturai 
world) and over every function in civil or dor 
meftic life, even tbejniofl common and trivia}, 
a particular deity prefided. The manner in 
which they arranged the ftations of thefe fuper*> 
intending powers, and the offices which t^ey al<r 
lotted to each, were in many refpe£ts the &me« 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the 
power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of ^£olus, of 
Mars, of Venus, according to the mythology 
of the Weft, is afcribed in the Eaft to the 
agency of Agn6e, the god of fire ; Varoon, 
the god of oceans ; Vayoo, the god of wind' ; 
C^ma, the god of love i and a variety of other 
flivinities^ 

The ignorance and credulity of mei^ having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they aicjribed to them fuch qualities and a£tiona 
ffcs they deemed fuitable to their character and 
fuoftions. It ;s one of the benefits derived from 
true, religion, that by fetting before men a ftand^ 
?ijf d of perfeft excellence, which they ihould have 

« BaghvatjrQeeta, p, 94, 
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always in their eye, aiid endeavour to refemUe^ 
it may be faid to bring down virtue from heaven 
to earth, and to form the human mind after a 
divine model. In fabricating fyftema of falfe re- 
ligion, the procedure is diredlly the r^verfe. Men 
afcribe to the beings whom they have deified, 
fuch afilions as they themfelves admire and cele- 
brate. The qualities of the gods who are the 
obje&s of adoration, are copied from thofe of the 
worfhippers who bow down before them j and 
thus many of the imperfe6lions peculiar to men, 
have found admittance into heaven. By know- 
ing the adventurer and attributes of any falfe 
deity, we can pronounce, with fome degree of 
certainty, what muft have been the date of fo^ 
ciety and manners when he was elevated to that 
dignity. The mythology of Greece plainly iur 
dicates the charafter of the age in which it wa9 
formed. It muft have been in times of thp 
greateftlicentioufnefs,anarcby,and violence, that 
divinities of the higheft rank could be fuppofed 
capable of perpetrating a6i:ions, or of being in« 
fluenced by paOlons, which, jn more enlightened 
periods, would be deemed a difgrace to human 
nature j it muft have been when the earth was 
ftill infefted with deftruftivetnonfters, and man* 
kind, under forms of government too feeble to 
a£brd them protection, were expofed to the de^ 
predations of lawlefs robbers, or the cnielty of 
favage oppreftbrs, that the well-known labours 
of Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth 
to heaven^ could have been neceffary, or would 
. have 
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have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to the ancient my- 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to the 
rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear 
the earth of powerful oppreffors, that Vilhnou, 
a divinity of the highell order, is faid to have 
become fucceflively incarnate, and to have ap- 
peared on earth in various forms \ 

III. The chara6ler and fundlions of thofe 
deities which fuperflition created to itfelf as ob- 
jefts of its veneration, having everywhere a near 
refemblance, the rites of their worfliip were 
everywhere extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as 
deities were diftinguifhed, either by ferocity of 
chara£ter or licentioufnefs of condu^, it is ob- 
vious whaf fervices mull have been deemed moil 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the 
favour, or to appeafe the wrath of the former, 
fails, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
mrany of them excruciating to an extreme de- 
gree, were the means employed. Their altars 
were always bathed in blood, the mod coftly 
vi6lims were offered, whole hecatombs were 
flaughtered, even human facrifices were not un- 
known, and were held to be the moil powerful 
expiations. In order to gain the good will of 
the deities of the latter defcription, recourfe was 
had to inilitutions of a very different kind, to ' 

• Voyage dc Sonncrat, torn. i. p. 158, &c 
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fplendid ceremonies^ gay feftivals, hdghtened 
by all the pleafures of poetry,mufic, and dancing. 
Hut often terminating in fcenes of indulgence 
too indecent to be defcribed. Of both thefe, 
inflances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worfliip, lyhiqh I need not mention to my 
learned readers^. In the Eaft the ceremonial 
of fuperllition is nearly the fame. The manners 
of the Indians, though diftinguiflied from the 
time when they became known to the people of 
the Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater degree fimilar 
to thofe of other nations. Several of their deities 
were fierce and awful in their nature, and were 
reprefented in their temples under the moft ter- 
rific forms. If we did not know the dominion 
pf fuperftition over the human mind, we fliould 
hardly believe, that a ritual of worfliip fuited to 
the charafiler of fuch deities could have been 
cft.abliflied among a gentle people. Every a6l 
pf religion, performed iu honour of fome of their 
gods, feems to have been prefcribed by fean 
Mortifications and penances fo rigorous, fo pain- 
ful, and fo long continued, that we read the 
accounts of them with aftonifliment and horror, 
were multiplied. Repugnant aB it is to the 
feelings of an Hindoo to flied the blood of 
any creature that has life, many different ani- 
mals, even the moft uleful, the horfe and the 
CQW,. were offered up as victims upon the al-' 

^ Straboy lib. viii. p. 5819 A. Lib. xii. p. 837. C. 
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Un of fame of their gods'"} and what is ftill 
more ftraage, the Pagodas of the Eaft were 
polluted with human facrifices as well as the 
temples of the Weft ^. But religious inftitutions, 
Aud ceremonies of a lefii fevere kind, were more 
adapted to the genius of a people, formed, by 
the extreme fenfibility both of their mental and 
corporeal frame, to ah immoderate love of plea- 
fure. ~ In no part of the earth was a connection 
between the gratification of fenfual defire and 
thp rites of public religion, difplayed with more 
avowed indecency than in India. In eyery Pa- 
goda there was a band of women let apart for 
the fervice of the iddi honoured there, and de- 
voted from their early years to a life of pleafure; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
plilhments to their natural charms, that what 
they gained by their profligacy, often brought no 
inconfiderable acceiSon to the revenue of the 
temple. In every fun^on performed in the Pago- 
das, as well as in every public proceffion, it is the 
office of thefe women to dance before the idol, 
and to fing hymns in his praife ; and it is difficult 
to fay, whether they trefpafs moft againft decency 
by the geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite. The walls of the Pagoda are 

, * Ayecn Akbery, vol, iii. p. 241. Roger Porte Ouverte, 

* Heeto-pades, p. 185— 322. Afiat- Refearches, vol. 1. 
p. 265. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. . p, 207. Bioger, 
p. 251. 
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covered with painttngs, in a. ftikr im lefii iiidd&» 
cate^ ; and in the innermoft rece& of the teinpie» 
for it would be profane to call it the fandtuary;, 
is placed the Lingam, an emblieiii of produdlive 
power too grofi to be explamed \ 

jy. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted,, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes^the for^ 
mer are received in every age imd country with 
unh^tating affent, by the great body of the 
people, and the latter obferved with fcrupuloufl^ 
exa6tne&. In our reafonings concerning reli«r 
gious opinions and pra6lice3 which differ widely 
from our own, we are extremely apt to err» 
Having been inftru6ted our&lves in- the prinei-* 
pies of a religion, worthy in every refpe^ of that 
divine wifdom by which they were dl6tated, we 
frequently exprefs wonder at the credulity of 
nations in embracing lyftems of belief which ap- 
pear to us fo diredtly repugnant to right reafon, 
and foinetimes fufpe6t that tenets fo wild and 
extravagant do not really gain credit with them* 
But experience may fatisfy lis, that neither our 
wonder nor fui^^icions are well founded. No 
article of the public religion was called in quef- 
tion by thofe people of ancient Europe, with 

* Voyage de GentiL vol. i. p. 244. a6o. Preface to Code 
of Gentoo Laws, p.lvii. 

f Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de Sonnerat, vol. i. 
p. 41. 175. Sketches, voL L p, 203. Hamilton's Trav. vol. i.* 
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whofe hiftory we are beft aeqiiainted^ Md iio^. 
ptttflice which it enjoined appeared improper to 
them. On the other hand, every opinion that 
tended to diminifh the reverence of men for the 
gods of their country, or to alienate them from 
their worihip, excited among the Greeks and 
Romans that indignant zeal which i& natural to 
every people attached to their religion, by a 
firm perfuafion of: its truth. The attachment of 
the Indians, both in ancient and modern times, 
to the tenets and rites of their anceftors, ha$ 
been, if poffible, ftill greater* In no country of 
which we have any account, were precautions 
taken with fo much folicitude to place the great 
body pf the people beyond the reach of any 
temptation to doubt or difbelief. .They not only 
were prevented, (as I have already obferved the 
great bulk of mankind mull always be in every 
* country,) from entering upon any fpeculative 
inquiry, by the various occupations of aglive and 
laborious life, but any attempt to extend the 
Iphere of their knowledge was exprefsly prohi- 
bited. If one of the S^ooder caft, by far the moil 
numerous of the four into which the whole na- 
tion was divided, prefumed to read any portion 
of the facred books, in which all the fcience 
known in India is contained, he was feverely 
punilhed j if he ventured to get it by heart, he 
^ was put to death ^. To afpire after any higher 
4egree of knowledge than the Brahmins have 
been pleafed to teach, would be deemed not 

« Code of Gentoo Law^i cfa. xxi. § 7. 
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only {nrefuitiption but impiety. Even the higher 
cafls depended entirely for inftru6tion on the 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of 
fcience but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this,* a devout reverence was uni« 
verfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
were conlidered asfacred^ and though the faith 
of the Hindoos has been often tried by fevere 
perfecutions, excited by the bigotry of their Ma- 
homedan conquerors, no people ever adhered 
with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites of 
their anceilors \ 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are difFufed through any country, the 
fyilem of fuperllitidn is fubje£ted to a fcrutiny 
from which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
Q>read which imperceptibly diminiih its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami- 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fatal to 
error. What is received with implicit faith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indig- 
nation in an enlightened period. The hiftory of 
" religion in Greece and Italy, the only countries 
of Europe which, in ancient times, were diftin- 
guiihed for their attainments in fcience, confirms 
the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fcience 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men 
capable of difcerning the wifdom, the forefight, 
and the goodnefs difplayed in creating, preferv- 
ing,, and governing the world, they muft have 
perceived, that the charadlers of tho divinities . 

^ Onne's Fragmeot, p. I02. Sonnerat, voL i. p. 194. 
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which were propofed as the objeffcd of adortCioil 
in their temptes, conld not entitle them to b^ 
confidered as the prefiding powers in nature. A 
poet might addrefs Jupiter as the farther of gods 
and men, who governed bottf by eternal laws y 
but t& a philofbpher, the fon of Satum, the ftory 
of whofe lif& i» a feries of violent and liceniS6uV 
deedsy which would render any man odiotis o^ 
de%icable,* tmrft: have appealed altc^ether un« 
worthy of that ftation. The nature of the reli^^ 
gidtts fervice celebrated in their temples muft 
have been no lefs offenfive to an enlightened 
mind, than the chara6ler of the deities in honour 
ctf whom it was performed. Inftead of inflitu- 
tStanSj tending to reclaim men from vice, to form 
or to ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to elevate 
the mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fiiper- 
ftition either occupied its votaries in frivolous 
unmieaning ceremonies, or prefcribed rites^ which 
operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the 
pd&ons and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, howefver, and caution, that 
men venture to attack the eftabliflied religion of 
their country, or to impugn opinions which have 
been long held fiicred. At fiffl:, fome philofo- 
phers endeavoured, by allegorical interpretations 
and refined comments, to explain the popular 
mythology, as if it had been a defcription of the 
powers of nature, -and of the various events and 
revolutions which take place in the fyfl;em of 
the material world, and endeavoured by this ex- 
pedient, to palliate many^of its abfurdities. By 
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degrees, bolder theories coneerning religion 
were admitted into the fchools of fcience. Phi* 
lofbphers of enlarged views, fenfible of the im« 
piety cff the popular fuperflition, formed ideas 
concerning ^e perfeftions of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator*^ and Ruler of the univeiie, 
as juft and rational as have ever been attained 
by the unaffifted powers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, We diall 
find, that the obfervation which I have made 
upon the hiftory bf falfe religion holds equally 
true there. In India as well as in Greece, it was 
by cultivating fcience that men were firft led to 
examine and to entertain doubts with refpe6t; to 
the eftablifliedfyftems of fuperftition j and whert 
we confider the great diflTerence between the ec- 
clefiafticaLconilitntion (if I may ufe that ex. 
pl'bflion) of the two countries, we are apt to 
imiigine thitt the eilAliflied iyftem lay more 
bptfk lo exaiMfnation in th^ latt^i* than in the 
fbHlier; In Greece theiie was hot any diftin^ 
tdtc6 or ((>rder of ttien fet ajpart for performing^ 
the futti^ionS xii religion^ or t* ferve as beredi- 
(aty attd iiKereftfed ^titdiahs bf it^ tenets and 
iii^ftiltttiott^. But in ttidia thb Bmbmiiis were 
h^mi the taiiftrfters ^f f^K^ort, AWd thfey had an 
tSkfetefive right oF prtfiding in all the niimerduS 
ritiiS <rfwoiffiip Whifeh fn^rftition prefcribed ad 
iM^flary tei avfert tlie Wrath of Heaveii, or iA 
ftAdi&t it ^^tioil^. I^h^fe diftinaiohs ^d 
privileges fecured to them a wonderful afcendant 
diver their botftitfjrih^h j and evtry c&flfideration 

T tjiat 
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that can influence the human mind, the honour, 
the intereft, the power of their order, called upon 
them to fupport the tenets, and to maintain the 
inilitutions and rites, with which the preferyatioa 
of this afcendant was fo intimately connected. 

. But as the moil eminent perfops of the Cail 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, 
the progreis which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea 
of the fyllem of nature, and of the power, wif- 
dom, and goodnefs difplayed in the formation 
and government of it, as elevated their minds 
above the popular fuperilition, and led them to 
acknowledge and reverence one Supreme Being, 
•* the Creator of all things (to ufe their own ex* 
** preffions),and from whom all things proceed'/' 

. This is the idea whidi Abul Fazel, who ex- 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateft attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. ** They all," iays he, " believe in.thf 
^< unity of the Godhead, and although they hold 
^^ images in high veneration, it is only becauie 
*^ they reprefent celeHial bekigs, and prevent tti^ 
<^ thoughts of thofe who worlhip them from wan* 
<< dering '." The fentiments of the moil intelli« 
gent Europeani^ who have vifited India, coincide 
perfectly with his, in reQ)e£tto this point* Tho 
accounts which Mn Bemier received from the 

* Baghvut-Geeta, p, 84. * Ayccn Akberjr, toL m. p. 3. 
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'Pundits of Benares, both of their external woN 

fhip, and of one Sovereign Lord being the lole 

obje6t of their devotion, is precifely the fame 

with that given by Abul Fazel*". Mr. WilkinS, 

better qualified perhaps than any European ever 

was to judge with reQ)e6l to this fubjefit, repre- 

fents the learned Brahmins of the prefent times 

as Theifts, believers in the unity of God *. Of 

the fame opihion is M. Sonnerat, who refided 

in India feven years, in order to inquire into the 

manners, fciences, and religion of the Hiw- 

dooB°*. The Pundits who tranflated the Code 

of Gentoo Laws, declare, *^ that it was the Sa- 

^* preme Being", who, by his power, formed all 

** creatures of the animal, vegetable, and ma- 

** terial world, from the four elements of fire, 

** water, air, and earth, to be an ornament td 

** the magazine ofcreation ; and whofe compre- 

«* henfive benevolence fele6led man, the centre 

^* of knowledge, to have dominion and autho- 

" rity over the reft ; and, having beftowed upon 

" this favourite obje6t* judgment and under'- * 

«^ Handing, gave him fupremacy over the cori- 

*« ners of the world "." 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenti- 
ments of later times. The Brahmins being confi- 
dered by the Mahomedan conquerors of India 
as the guardians of the national religion, have 

fc Voyage, torn. ii. p. 159. 

» Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24. 

« Voyage, torn. 1. p. 198, ■ Prelim, Difcourf. p. kxiii. 
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been to ftudioufly deprefled by their fanatical 
zeah that the modern members of that order are 
as far inferior to their anceftors in fcience as in 
power. It is from the writings of their ancient 
. Pundits that they derive the moft liberid fenti« 
ments which they entertain at prefent, and the 
wifdom for which they are now celebrated has 
been transmitted to them from ages very remote. 

That this aflertion is well founded we are enar 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the mo& 
profound myfleries of Hindoo theology, con- 
cealed wilh the greateft care from the body of . 
the people, have been unveSed by the tranfla- 
tions from the Sanfkreet language lately publiihed. 
The principal defign of the Baghvat-Geeta, an 
^pifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of the higheft 
antiquity, and of the greateft authority in India, 
feems to have been to eftablilh the do6trine of 
the unity of the Godhead, and from a juft view 
of the divine nature to deduce an idea of what 
worfhip will be moft acceptable to a perfect Being. 
In it, amidft much obfcure metaphyfical diicuf^ 
fion, fome ornaments of fancy unfuited to our 
lafte, and fome thoughts elevated to a tra6k (^ 
fublimity into which, from our habits pf reafon- 
ing and judging, we will find it difficult to follow 
them% we find defcriptions of the Suprem? 
Being entitled to equal praife with tbofe of the 
Greek philofophers which I have celebrated. Of 

• Mr. Hafting8»« Letter, prefixed to the B^liTat-Geeta, 

tbeie 
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thefe I fliall now produce one to which I for- 
merly alluded, and refer my readers for others 
to the work itfelf : " O mighty Being/' lays 
Arjoon, "who art the prime Creator, eternal 
« God of Gods, the World's Manfion ! Thou art 
" the incorruptible Being, diftin6l from all things 
« tranfient. Thou art before all Gods, the an- 
<* cient Pooroojh [i, e. vital foul], and the Su- 
** preme Supporter of theuniverfe. Thouknoweft 
** all things, and art worthy to be known ; thou 
" art the Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O in- 
<* finite Form, the univerfe was ipread abroad ! 
" reverence be unto thee before and behind } 
" reverence be unto tibee on all fides % O thou 
" who art all in all ! Infinite is thy power and 
^^ thy glory. — Thou art the father of all things^ 
** animate and inanimate. Thou art the wife iu- 
** ftru6lor of the whole, worthy to be adored^ 
♦* There is none like unto thee j where, then, in 
** the three worlds, is there one above thee ? 
^ Wherefore I bow down ; and, with my body 
•* profl;rate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 
<* Lord! worthy to be adored; for thou fliouldft 
^ bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 
** friend with his friend, a lover with his be* 
** loved^." A defcxiption of the Supreme Being 
is given in one of the facred books of the Hin* 
doosj from which it is evident what were the ge- 
jieral fentiments of the learned Brahmins con# 
ceming the divine nature and perfe6lions : " As 
^ God is iiftmaterial, he is above all conception j 

T 3 «< as 
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" as lie is invifibley he can have no form' j but 
f* from what we behold of his wot ks^ we may 
*' conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent,know4 
** ing all things, and prefent every where**." 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the pubJic fervicein the Pagodas mufthave 
appeared to be ai) idolatrous worfliip of images, 
by a fuperilitious multiplication of frivolous or 
immoral rites ; and they muft have feen that it wad 
only by fimftity of heart, and purity of manners, 
men could hope to gain the approbation of a Be^* 
ing perfect in goodnefs. This truth Veias labours 
to inculcate in the Mahabarat, but with the pru- 
dent referve and artful precautions natural to 3 
jBrahmin, ftudious neither to offend his country- 
men,nortodiminiihtheinfluenceofhisownorder. 
Hi^ ideas concerning the mode of wor^ipping 
the deity, are explained in many ftriking pafiages 
pf the poem; but unwilling to multiply quota-' 
tions, I fatisfy myfelf with referring to them'. > 

When we recollect how flowlythe mind of maa 
opens to abflra£t ideas, and how difficult (accord- 
ing to an obferyation in the Mahabarat) an invi- 
fible path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that 
the Hindoos mufl have attained an high degree 
of improvement before their fen timents rofe fo far 
fuperior to the popular fuperftition of their coun- 
try. The difterent dates of Greece had fubfifted 
long, and had made confiderable progre& in re^ 

1 Dowe's DiiTert. p.xl. 

» Baghvat-Gecta, p. 55. 67. 75. 97. i 19. 
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fihethent, be&re the errors of falfe religion began 
to be deted;ed. It was not until the age of Socra* 
tes, and in thefchoolsof philofophyeftabliihedby 
his difciples, that principles adverfe to the tenets 
of the popular fuperflitionweremuch propagated* 

* A LONGER period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, 
were enlightened by fcience^ or ventured upon 
any free difquifition concerning the obje6ls or 
the rights of worfliip, authorized by their an- 
eellors. But in India the happy effe^ls of pro- 
greis in fcience were much more early conipicU'* 
ous. Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to which, the Ma- 
habarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we mull allow, that it is a work of very 
great antiquity, and the author of it difcovers an 
acquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphyfics, more jufl and ra- 
tional, than feems to have been attained, at that . 
period, by any nation whofe hiftory is known. 

But to unable are the limited powers of the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the per- 
fe£ti(ms and operations of the Supreme Being, 
that in all the theories concerning them, of the 
moil eminent philofophers in the moft enlight- 
ened nations, we find a lamentable mixture of^ 
ignorance and error. From thefe the Brahmins 
were not more exempt than the fages of other 
countries. As they held that the fyflem of natuce 
^as not only originally arranged by the power 

T 4 and 
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and wiiSiom of Qod, but that eveiy event whiciL 
happened was brought about by his immediate 
interpofition, and as they could not comprehend 
bow a being could a£b in any place jpdt& where 
it was prefent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a^ 
vivifying principle diffufed through the whole 
creation^ an univerial foul that animated each 
part of it '• Every intelligent nature, particularly 
the fouls, of men, they conceived to be portions 
feparated from this great fpmt\ to which, 
aiier fulfilling their defliny on earth, and attain^, 
ing a proper degree of pulrity, they would be 
again re-united. In order to efface the ftains 
with which a foul, during its refidence on earthy 
has been defiled, by the indulgence of fenfuaL 
and corrupt appetites, they taught tiiat it 
mud pais, in. a long fucceffion of tranfmigfa* 
tions, through the bodies of different animals, 
until, by what it fuffersand what it learns in. 
the various forms of its exiftence, it ihall be 
& thoroughly refined from all pollution as. to. 
4)e rendered meet, for being abforbed into the 
divine effence, and returns like a drop into that 
unbounded ocean, from if^bich it origii^Ily 
iffued^* Thefe do&rines of tl^e Brahmins, con<» 
ceming the deity, as the foul whiqh pervades all 
nature, giving a&ivity.and vigour to every part; 
of it, as well as the final re-uniop of all intelli-^. 
, gent creatures to their primaeval fource, coincide 

* B^ghvat-Gecta, p. 6$, 78, 85^ Bcniier> torn* ii. p. 163* 

* r)ow*8 Differt. p. xliii. 

* Voy. de Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 192. 2go. Baghvat-Gecta, 
p« 39. ii5« Dpw'8 Pijfert. p, z]ui« 
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perf<»£lly with the tenets of the Stmcal SbhooL 
It isTemarkable, that after ha:iiiig obfecved « 
near refetnblance in the moft fid>lin]ie. ikniime^lb^ 
of their moijal do^rine, we ihould Ukewife di& 
cover fuch a fimilarity in the: enrors of thmr 
theological fpeculations^ 

The human mind, however, when deftltute ol& 
fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a pta&icaL 
error with refpefb to religion^ of a tendency ftill 
more dangerous. When philofi^^faefis,. by their 
attainments in (bience, l^an. to« acquire fuch 
juft ideas- of the nature and perfections of the, 
Supreme Being, as convinced them that. the po* 
pular fyftem o^ fupetftiticm was not only abfurdf 
but impipus, tiiey were fully aware of all tjia 
danger which might arife from communicating 
what theyhad^difcoveredto the people^, inoapa*- 
ble of comprehending the force of ^oft reafons 
which had fwayed with them, and- ib^ z^ealoufly 
Attached to eftablifhed opinions, as/ to revolt 
agsLinft any attempt to detect their wifehood* 
Inftead, therefore^ of allowing any. ray of thafc 
knowledge which illuminated* their own mind» 
to readi them, they fiormed a, theory.to juftify- 
thdr own condn6ts ^^ to prevent thedl^rknef^ 
of that cloud which hung over, the minds of their' 
fellow^men from b^g ever difpe^d^ The! 
vulgar and unlearned, they, contend^^. had xy^^ 
right to ' truth. Doomed by Iheir condition ; to-^ 
remain in ignorance, they were to be kept m^ 

* Lipfij Phyfiol. Stoicor. lib. i. diflert. viiL xxi. fiencc^ 
AntORinuSy £piftetU8> paftnu 
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order by delufion, and allured to do what is 
right, or deterred from venturing upon what is 
wrong, by the hope of thofe imaginary rewards 
which fuperftition promifes, and the dread of 
thofe punifliments which it threatens. In con* 
firmation of this, I might quote the do6ixine of 
moil of the philofophic fe€ts, and produce the 
words of almoft eveiy eminent Greek and Ro- 
man writen It will be fufficient, however, to 
lay before my readers a remarkable paiTage in 
Strabo, to whom I have been fo often indebted 
in the courfe of my refearches, and who was no 
lefs qualified to judge with refpe£t to the poli. 
tical opinions of his contemporaries, than to. 
defcribe the countries which they inhabited. 
*♦ What is marvellous in fable, is employed;" 
fays he, ^^ fometimes to pleafe, and ibmetimes 
^^ to inipire terror, and both thefe are of ufe, 
^« not only with children, but with perfons of 
" mature age. To children we propofe delight- 
^< ful fictions, in order to encourage them to B& 
*^ well, and fuch as are terrible, in order to ce* 
^< ftrain them from evil.. Thus when men are 
<* united in fociety, they are incited to what is 
<< laudable, by hearing the poets celebrate the 
<<^ fplendid a&ions of fabulous Itory,. fuch as the 
<* labours of Hercules andThefeus, in reward 
<^ for which they are now honoured as divinities, 
^ or by beholding their illuftrious deeds exhi- 
<^ bited to public view in painting and fculpture. 
««• On the other hand, they are deterred from. 
*< vice, when the punifliments infliiSted by the 
^^ gods upon evil doers are related, and threats . 

" are 
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^ are denounced agamft diem in awful words, or 
** reprefented by frightful figures, and when meit 
** believe that thefe threats have been really exe* 
^ GUted upon the guilty. For it is' iiiipoffible to 
** condu^l women and the grofs multitude, and 
•* to render them holy, pious, and upright, by 
** the precepts of reafon and philofopby j'fuper- 
^« ftition, or the fear of the gods, muft be called 
<* in aid, the influence of which is founded oa 
<* fidbions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
** Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
** Neptune, the torches and fnakes of the furies, 
^< the (pears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and 
^< the whole ancient theology, are all fables^ 
<• which the legiflators who formed the political 
^ conftitution of ilates employ as bugbears to 
" overawe the credulous and fimple^. 

• ThiSse ideas of the philofophers of Europe 
were precifely the fame which the Brahmins had 
adopted in India, and according to which they 
regulated their conduct with refpe6l to the great 
body of the people. As their order had an ex- 
cluflve right to read the lacred books, to culti* 
vate and to teach fcience, they could more effec- 
tually prevent all who were not members of it 
from acquiring any portion of information be-^ 
yond what they were pleafed to impart. When 
the free circulation of knowlec^e is not circum-^ 
fcribed by fuch reftridlions, the whole commu- 
tiity derives benefit from every new acquifition iu 
fcience, the influence of which, both upon feOrr 

7 Strabo^ lib. u p. 36. B. 
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timeot and condu£l, extends infenfibly from the 
few to the many, from the learned to the igno* 
rant. But wherever the dominion of falie reli* 
gion is completdy eftabUflied, the body of thef^ 
people gain nothing by the greateft improve- 
ments in knowledge. 'Xheir philofophers con* 
ceal from them, with ihe utmoft iblicitude, the 
truths which they have difcovered, and labour 
to fupport that fabric of foperftition which it was 
their duty to have overturned. Tbey not only 
enjoin others to reQ>e€t tiiie religious rites pre* 
icribed by the laws of their country, but con- 
fornrto them in their own praftice, and with 
every external appearance of reverei^ce and de- 
votion, bow down before the altars of deities^ 
who mud inwardly be the obje&s of their con- 
tempt. Inftead of refembHng the teachers <^ 
true religion in the benevolent ardour with 
which they have always communicated to their 
fdlow-men the knowledge of thofe important 
truths^ with which^ their own minds were en- 
lightened and rendered happy^ the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on, 
with iludied artifice,, a fcheme of deceit, and, 
according to an emjdiatic expreffion of an in* 
^ired writer, they detained the trutii in uni%h* 
teoulhefs"*. They knew and approved what was 
true,butamong^^the reitof mankind they laboured 
to fupport and to perpetuate what isfaUe. 

Thus I have gt)ne through all the particulara 
which I originally pn>pofed tp. examine^ and have 

endea^ 
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endeavoured to difcover the date of the inhabi- 
tants of India with refp66t to each of them. If 
I had aimed at nothing elfe than to deibribe th^ 
.civil policy, the arts, the fciences, the religious 
iniUtutions of one of the mod ancient and moft 
numerous race of men, that alone would have * 
led me into inquiries and difcuifi^ns both curi* 
ous and infl;ru6iive. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an obje6t more interefting, 
as well a|S of greater importance, and entertain 
hopes, that if the account which I have given of 
* the early and high civilization of India, and of 
the^ wonderful prqgrefs of its inhabitants in ele- 
gant arts and ufeful fcience, ihall be received as 
juft and well eilablifhed, it may havie £>me ish 
fluency upon the behaviour of Europeans to- 
wards that people. Unfortunately for the human 
ipecies, in whatever quarter of the globe, the 
people of Europe have acquired' dominion, they 
have found the inhabitants not only in a ftate of 
fociety and improvement far inferior to their 
own, but different in their complexion, and in 
all their habits .of life. #Men in every ftage of 
their career are fo fati^ed with the progrefe 
made by the community of which they are meoif 
bers^ that it becomes to them a (landard of per* 
fe^ion, and they are apt to regard pe<^e whofe 
<^ondition is not flmilar, with contempt, and even 
averfion. In Africa and America, the diffimili- 
tude is fo confpicuous, that, in the pride of their 
fuperiority, Europeans thought themfelves en* 
titled to reduce the natives of the former to 
fl^very, and to exterminate thofe of the latter. 
la Even 
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Even in India, though far advanced beyond the 
two other quarters of the globe in improvement, 
the colour of the inhabitants, their effeminate 
appearance, their un warlike fpirit, the wild ex- 
travagance of their religious tenets and cere- 
monies, and many other circumilances, confirm- 
ed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have fucceffively acquired extenfive territo- 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindi- 
cate itfelf from having a^ed in this manner. 
Nothing, however, can have a more dired and 
powerful tendency to infpire Europeans, proud 
of their own fuperior attainments in policy, 
fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments con- 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them 
a due regard for their natural rights as men, than 
their being accuflomed, not only to confider the 
Hindoos of the prefent times as a knowing and 
ingenious race of men, but to view them as de- 
fcended from anceftors who had attained to a 
very high degree of improvement, many ages 
before the leaft ftep towards civilization had been 
taken in any part of Europe. It was by an im- 
partial and candid inquiry into their manners, 
that the Emperor Akber was led to confider the 
Hindoos as no lefs entitled to pr6te6lion and fa- 
vour than his other fubjedls, and to govern them 
with fuch equity and mildnefs, as to merit from 
a grateful people the honourable appellation of 
*♦ The Guardian of Mankfnd/* It was from a 
i6 thorough 
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thorough knowledge of their charafter apd ac* 
quirementSy that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a 
liberality of mind unexampled among Mahome* 
dans, pronounces an high encomium on the vir« 
tues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and as 
members of fociety, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind '• If I 
might prefume to hope that the defcription 
which I have given of the manners and inftitu- 
tions of the people of India could contribute in 
the finallelt degree, and with the remote influ- 
ence, to render their chara£i:er more relpeftable, 
and their condition more happy, I ihall cloCe my 
literary labours, with tlie fatisfadlion of thinking 
that I have not lived or written in vain. 

* Ajeen Akbciy* toL iii. p. 2. 8i. 9;. 
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NOTJE I. Ssct. 1. p. 1. 

/CREDULITY and fcepticifm are two oppofite extremes 
^^^ into which men are apt to run, in examining the 
events which are faid to have happened in the early ages 
oi antiquity. Without incurriifg any fufpicion of a pro^ 
penfity to the latter of thefe,,! maybe allowed to entertain 
doubts concerning the expedition of Sefoftris into India^ 
and his cOnqueft of that country. > i. Few fa£is in an- 
cient hiftory feem to be better eftabliihed, than that of the 
early averfion of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once change the ideaa 
and manners of a nation, efpecially when they have been 
confirmed by long habit, and rendered facred by the fane- 
tion of religion. That Sefoftris, in the courfe of a few 
years, (hould have fo entirely overcome the prejudices of a 
fuperftitious people, as to be able to fit out four hundred 
(hips of force, in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet 
which he had iii the Mediterranean, appears to be ex* 
tremely improbable. Armaments of fuch magnitude would 
require the utmoft eiSbrts of a great and long eftablifhed 

u maritiixie r 
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mantime power. 2. It is remarkable that Herodotus^ 

who inquired with the moft perfevering diligence into the 
ancient hiftoty of Egypt, and who receired all the infor- 
mation concerning it which the priefts of Memphis, Helio- 
poUs, and Thebes could communicate, Herodot. Edit. 
WefieHngij, lib. ii. c. 3., although he relates the hiftory of 
Sefoftris at fome length, do*« not mention his conqueft of 
India, lib.ii. c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was 
invented in the period betwem tke age of Herodotus and 
that of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receive a parti- 
cular detail of the Indi;m expedition of Sefoftris. His ac- 
count refts entirely upon ibe authority of the Egyptian 
priefts; and Diodofus himfelf not only gives it as his gene- 
neral opinion, *< that many things which they related, 
« flowedrather fiom a deire to promote the honourof their 
« country, than from attention to truth,*' lib. L p. J4. edit. 
WefleKngij, Amft. 1746; but takes particular notice that 
&t ^yptian priefts, as wettas the Greek writers, difier 
wiftely from one anotherin the accounts which they give of 

Che a&ions of 9efiiftris, Kb. i. p. 62. ;- 3. Though IKo- 

dorus afierts that m rehting the hiftory of Sefoftris he 
had ftudied to {ehO. what appeared to him moft probable^ 
and moft agreeable to the monuments of that monarch ftill 
remaining in Egypt, he has admitted into his narrative 
many marvellous chrcumftances, which render the whole 
extr^nely fuQpicIous. The fatl^er of Sefoftris, as he re- 
lates, colleded all the male children who were bom in 
Egypt on the fame day with his fon. In order that they 
^ight be educated togettier with him conformable to a 
mode wlucfa he prefcribed with a view of preparing them 
as proper inftruments to carry into execution die great un- 
dertakings for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, 
'^hen Sefoftris fe: out upon his Indian expedition, which, 
from circumftances mentioned by Diodorus, muft have 
been about ihe fortifeth year of his age, one thoufand fevert 
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hundred 0f his yonyifal afibciat^s are faid to lunre betii ftill 
aiiye, and were entrufted with high command in hia wnaf. 
But if we appljf to the examination of ihis ftory ^ cer* 
tain principles of political arithmetic, it is evident^ duit if 
one thonfand feven handred of the nKile diildten bom oft 
the fAme day with Sefoftris were aiire when his great ex* 
pedition commenced, the number of children bom in 
Egypt on each day of the yoar moft haire been at leaft ten 
thottfand, and the population of the kingdcmi muft hare ex« 
ceeded fixty millions^ Goguet TOrigine des Loii^, des Arts^ , 
&c. torn. ii. p. 12. &C.9 a number far beyond the bbtmdi 
of cre^bility, in a kingdom Hrhidi, from the accurate? ^al* 
culations of M. lyAnville, Memoire fur Tl^ypt Anc et 
Modeme, p. 239 &c., does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred fquaf « leagues of habitable country. 
Decline' and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. ▼. p. 348. Ano« 
ther marvellous particular is the defcription of a £hip of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on 
the outfide with gold, and on the infide with filver, which 
Sefoftris confecrated to the Deity who was the chief ob- 
jeft of worfliip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too 
is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry arid twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-feven thou- 
fand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64*' ■ 4. Thefe and other 
particulars appeared fo far to exceed the bounds of 
probability, that the found underftanding of Strabo the 
geographer rejefted, without hefitation, the accounts of 
die Indian expedition of Sefoftris ^ and he hot only aflerts. 
In the moft explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India, Fib. xv. p. 1007. C. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 170^ ; bu£ 
he ranks what has been related concerning his'operatioril 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus ihi 
Hercules, p. IQ07. D. 1009. B. 'The philofophical hif- 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertaiiiea 
the fame fentimepts with refpedt to the exploits of Se- 
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feftris in India* Hift. Ind. c. 5. Arrian Eped. AIez« edit. 
GronoT. L«Bat* 1 704. — What flender information concern- 
ing India^ or it inhabitants, Herodotus had received, feems 
to have been derived, not from the Egyptians, but from the 
jPerfians, Ub. iii. c. X05 $ which renders it probaUe, that 
in his time there was little intercourfe between Egypt 
tfiid India** If Reland be weU founded in his opinion, that 
many of the words mentioned by ancient authors as 
Indian are really Perfian, we may conclude that there 
wasan early intercourfe between Perfia and India, of whidi 
liardly any trace remains in hiftory. Reland. Difiert. 
. de Veteri lingua Indie, ap. Difiert. MifceL voL i. p. 209* 



KOTE n. Sect. I. p. S. 

When we confider the extent and ejffe&s of the Phe- 
ilician commerce, the fcanty information concerning it 
which we receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft 
view, appear furprifing. But when we recollect that all 
the Greek hiftorians, (Herodotus excepted,) who give 
any account of the Phenicians, publifhed their works 
long after the deftrudlion of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpe£l to a trade which was then re-» 
moved 'to new feats, and carried on in other channels. 
But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the profperous 
age of its commerce, muft have attrafted general attention. 
Ill the prophecies. of Ezekiel, who flouriihed two hun- 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfaftions that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at the fame time a magnificent 
Idea of the cxtenfive power of that ftate. Ch. xxvi. xxviL 
xxviiit 
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NOTE III. Sect. I. p, la. 

The account given of the revenue of the Ferfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious, and feems .to have been 
copied, from fome public record, which had been commu* 
nicated to him. According to it the Pevfian empire was 
divided into twenty fatrapys, or governments. The tri- 
bute levied from each is fpeciiied, amounting in all to 
^4*5^0 Euboean talents, which Dr. Arbuthnot reckons 
to be equal to 2,807,437/. fterling money; a fum ex- 
tremely fmall for the revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many fa£ts, concerning the riches^ 
magnificence, and luxury of the £aft, that occur in antient 
authors^ 



NOTE IV. Sect. L p. 15. 

Major Renmbll, in the fecond edition of his Memoir, 
has traced, from very imperfe£t materials, the routes by 
which Alexander, /Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah penetrated 
into India, with a degree of accuracy which does honour 
to his difcemment, and difplays the fuperiooty of his 
knowledge, in the antient and modem geography of that 
country. His refearches he has Uluftfated by an additional 
map. To thefe, I muft refer my readers. Nor arei they 
to confider his laborious inveftigation merely as an objeft 
of curiofity *, the geography of diat fertile and extenfive 
region of India, diftinguiflied by the name of Panjai, wi& 
which we are at prefent little acquainted, may fopn be* 
come very interefting. If, on the one hand, that firm 
foundation on which the Britifh empire in India feems 
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to be eftabliihed^ by the fuccefsful termination of the late 
war^ remains unfliaken ;* — if, on the otlier hand, the 
Seiks, a confederacy of feveral independent ftates, fliall 
continue to extend their dominions with the fame rapidity 
that they have advanced fince the beginning of the cur- 
rent century ; it is highly probable that the enterprizing 
commercial fpirit of die one people, and the martial ar- 
dour of the other, who ftill retain the adivity and ardour 
natural to men in the earlieft ages of focial union, may 
give rife to events of the greateft moment. - The frontiers 
of the two dates are approaching gradually nearer and 
nearer to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftem bank of the river Jumnah, while 
thofe of the Nabob of Oude ftretch along its eaftem bank. 
Tbis Nabob, the ally or tributary of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of the Bengal army, con- 
ftantly Rationed on his weftem frontier. Ren, Mem. In- 
trod. p.cxvi. In a pofition fo contiguous, rivalry for 
power, interference of intereft, aiid innumerable orhev 
caufes of jealoufy ^d difcord, can hardly fail of termi* 
nating, fooner or later, in open hoftility . The Seiks poflefs 
i;he whole So^^h of Lahore, the principal part of Moul- 
t»Bi and the weftern part of Pelbi. The dimenfions of 
tbifi tra£t are about 4Q0 Britiih n^ilqs from N. W. to 
S« E-i vafying ia breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their 
capital city La Lahore, Little is known concerning their 
l^vernpimt and political maxims*, but they are reprefented 
as nuld. In t;heir mode of making war, they are unquef- 
iionMy favage and cruel. Their army confifts almoft en^ 
tsrely of horfe \ of which they can bring at leaft 100,000 
wll» the field. Maj.Ren.Me(n. ad edit. Introd. p.cxxi. 
txjii. and p. 365. See alfo Mr. Craufurd's Sketches^ 
ad edil* vq1« ii« p» ^63^ &c. 
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NOTEV. Sect.L p. 17. 

It 18 furpriGng that Alexander did not receive, in the 
provinces contiguous to Indiaj fuch an account of the 
periodical rains in that country, as to fliew him the impro- 
priety of carrying on military operations there while thefe 
continued. His expedition into India commenced towards 
the end of Spring, Arrian, lib. iv. c. 22., when the rains 
were already begun in the mountains from which all the 
rivers in the Panj^b flow, and of courfe they mull have 
been confiderably fwelled before he arrived on their banksy 
Rennelj p. a^S.-^^He paiTed the Hydafpes at Midfummer^ 
about the height of the rainy feafon. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on fer- 
vice at this time of the year muft have fuffered greatly. 
An accurate defcrlption of the nature of the rains and in- 
undations in this part of India, is given by Arrian, lib. v. 
c. 9. ; and one ftill fuller may be found in Strabo, lib. xv. 
1013. — It was of what they fuffered by thefe that Alej^-^ 
ander*s foldiers complained, Strabo, lib. xv. loai. D.| 
and not without reafon, as it had rained inceflantly during 
feventy days, Diod. Sicul. xvii. c. 94.— A circumftance 
which marks the accitracy with which Alexander's officers 
had attended to every thing in that part of India, deferves 
notice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have men- 
tioned, obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tsuns, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
below not fo much as a (hower fell. Strabo, lib. xv. 2013. 
B. X0I5.B. Major Rennel was informed by a perfon of 
chara^er, who had reCded in this diftridl of India, which 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that during great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
0/ July, Auguft, and part of September, which is the 
tainy feafon in mpft other parts of India, the atmofphere 
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in th^ Delta of the Indus is genemlly clouded, but no rain 
faUs except very near the fea. Indeed, very few ihowers 
fall during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 

/ years before, Memoirs, p. :2;88; — Tamerlane, who, by 
the vicinity of the feat of his government to India, had the 
means of being well informed concerning the nature of the 
country, avoided the error of Alexander, and made his In- 
. dian campaign during the dry feafon* As Nadir Shah| both 
when he invaded India, A.D. 1 738, and in his return next 
year, marched through the fame countries with Alexander, 
and nearly in the fame line of dire&ion, nothing can give 
a more ftriking idea of the perfeveriog ardour of the 
^Macedonian conqueror, than the defcription of the dif- 
ficulties which Nadir Shah had to furmount, and the 
hardfhips which his army endured. Though poflefled of 
abfolute power and immenfe^wealth, and diftinguifhed no 
lefs by great talents than long experience in the condu£): 
of war, he had the mortification to lofe a great part of his 
troops in croffiag the rivers of the Panjab, in penetrating 
through the mountains to the north of India, and in con- 

^ SiSts with the fierce natives inhabiting the countries which 
fbretch from. the banks of the Oxus to the frontiers o£ 
Ferfia. An interefting account of his retreat and fu£Fer- 
Jngs is given in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurren, ^ 
Caflimerian of diftmftion, who ferved -in his army. 



NOTE VI. Sect. L p. 19. ^* 

That a fleet fo numerous fliould have been collefked 
jn fuch a fliort time, is apt to appear, at firft figbt, in- 
predible. Arrian, however, aflures us, that in fpecifying 
this number, he followedPtolemy, the Son of Lagus, whofe 
authority he confidered to be of the greateft waght| 
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lib. vi. c. 3. But as the Panjab eountry is full of navi- 
gable rivers, on which all the intercourfe among the 
natives was carried on, it abounded with veflels ready 
conftruded to the conqueror's hands, fo that he might 
eafily colleA that number. If we could give credit to . 
the Recount of the invafion of India by Semiramis, no 
fewer than four thoufand veflels were afTembled in the In- 
dus to oppofe her fleet. Diod.Sicul. lib. ii. c.74.^— It is 
remarkable that when Mahmoud of Gaznah invaded India, 
a fleet was Colle£led on the Indus to oppofe him, con* 
Cfting of the fame number of veflTels. We learn from the 
Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of this part of India 
ftUl continue to carry on all their coBununication with each 
other by water ; the inhabitants of the Circar of Tatta 
alone have not lefs than forty thousand veflfels of various 
conftrudions. Vol. ii. p. 143, 



NOTE VII. Sect. I. p. 20. 

All thefe particulars are taken frpm the Indian Hif- 
tory of Arrian, a work different frpm that already menip 
tioned, and one of the moft curious treatifes tranimitted 
to us from antiquity. The firft part of it confifts of ex- 
tmGts from the account given by Nearchus of the climate 
and foil of India, and the manners of the natives. The 
fecond contains that officer's journal of his voyage from 
the mouth of the Indus to the bottom of the Perfian 
Gulf. The perufal of it gives rife to feveral obfervations. 
— I. It is remarkable that neither Nearchus, nor Ptolemy, 
nor Ariftobulus, nor even Arrian, once mention the voy-r 
age of Scylax. This could not proceed from their being 

s unacquainted with it, for Herodotus was a favourite 
author in the hands of every Greek who had any pre- 

"" tenfions to Kterature. It 'was probably occafioned by the 
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feaf<ms which they had to diftruft the veracity of Scyfa^^ 
df which I have already taken notice. Accordingly, in 
a fpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexander, 
he aflerts that, except Bacchus, he was the firft who had 
pafled the Indus ; which implies that he difbelieved what 
is related concerning Scylax, and was not acquainted with 
what Darius Hyftafpes b faid to have done in order to 
fubje£i: that part of India to the Perfian crown. Arrian, 
vii. c* 10. This opinion is confirmed by Megafthenes, 
who refided a confiderable time in India. He aflerts that, 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whofe fabulous expedi- 
tions Strabo is aftoniflied that he (hould have given any 
creiUt, lib. xv. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the firft who 
had invaded Indiisi; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. ;• We are 
informed by Arrian, diat the Aflacani, and other people 
who pofl*efled that country, which is now called the king-« 
dom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to the Afiyrians, and 
afterwards to the Medes and Perfians ; Hift. Indie, c. i. 
As all the fertile provinces on the north-weft of the Indus 
were antiently reckoned to be part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied from them is the fum mentioned in 
the tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and that 
• none of the provinces to the fouth of the Indus were 
ever fubjerf to the Kings of Perfia. 2. This voyage of 

Nearchus afibrds fpme ftriking inftances of the imperfed 
knowledge which the antients had of any navigation dif^ 
ferent from that to which they were accuftomed in the 
Mediterranean. Though the enterprifing genius and en- 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
opening an intercourfe by fea, between India and hia 
Perfian dominions, yet both he and Nearchus knew fo 
little of the ocean which they wiflied to explore, as to be 
apprehenfive that it might be found impofllble to navigate 
it, on account of impervious ftraits, or other obftacles. 
Hift. Indie, c. do. Q. Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the 
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ffeet arrived near the mouth of the Indus, the aftooifhtnent 
e;Kcked by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the 
Indian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with, 
which Alexander and liis foldier« were unacqu^nted, lib. 
vi. c. 19., is another proof of their ignorance in maritime 
fcience. Nor is there any reafon to be furprifed at their 
aftonifhment, as the tides are hardly perceptible in the 
Alediterranean, beyond whic^h the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. For the fame 
reafon, when the Romans carried their vifiiorious arms 
into the countries fituated on'the Atlantic Ocean, or on the 
feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon o£ 
the tides was an objeft of wonder and terror to them. 
Cafar defcribes the amazement of his fdldiers at a fpring- 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in- 
vaded Britain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance 
with which they were unacquainted 5 Bell. Gallic, lib. ivi 
c. 29. The tides on the coaft near the mouth of the In- 
dus are remarkably high, and the efFe£ls of them very great^ 
efp^cially that fudden and abrupt influx of the 'tide into 
the mouths of rivers or narrow ftraits which is known in 
India, by the name of The Bore, and is accurately de- 
fcribed by Major Rennell, Introd. xxiv. Mem. 278. In 
the Periplus Maris Erythraei, p. 26., thefe high tides are 
mentioned, and the defcription of them nearly refeihbles 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. 
c. 25. Major Rennell feems to thi^k, that Alexander and 
his followers could not be fo entirely unacquainted with 
the phenomenon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed 
the Greeks, <* that in the Red Sea there was a regular 
<« ebb and flow of the tide every day j*' lib. ii. c. 11. 
This is aH the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among the antients there occur inftances 
of inattention to fa^, related by refpedable authors^ 
which appear furprizing in modern times. Though Hero- 
dotus, 
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dotuSf as I have juft now obferyed^ gave an account of 
the Toyage performed by Scylax at confiderable length, 
neither Alexander) nor his hiftorians, take any notice 
of that event. I fliall afterwards have occafion to men- 
tion a more remarkable inftance of the inattention of 
later writers to an accurate defcription which Herodotus 
had given of the Cafpian fea. From thefe, and other 
fimiliar inftances which might have been produced, we 
may conclude, that the flight mention of the regular flow 
and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fufficient reafon 
for rejecting, as incredible, Arrian's account of the fur- 
prize of Alexander's (bidiers when they firft beheld the 
extraordinary efieds of the tide at the mouth of the 
Indus.- 3. The courfe of Nearchus's voyage, the pro- 
montories, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, the moun- 
tains, which came fucceflively in his idew, are fo clearly 
defcribed, and the diftances of fuch as were mod worthy 
of notice are fo diftin£Uy marked, that M. D' Anville, by 
comparing thefe with the a&ual pofition of the country, 
according to the beft accounts of it, antient as well as 
modem, ha§ been able to point^out moft of die places 
which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of certainty 
which does as much honour to the. veracity of the 
, Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, learning, and pene-p 
]tration of the French geographer. Mem. de Literat. 
torn. XXX. p. 13 a, &c. 

In modem times, the Red Sea is a name appropriated 
fo the Arabian Gulf, but the antients denominated the 
ocean which ftretches from that Gulf to India, the Ery- 
thraean fea, from King Erythras, of whom nothing more is 
known than the name, which in the Greek language fig«. 
pifies red. From this cafual meaning of the word, it 
came to be believed, that it was of a different colour 
-from other feas, and confequently of more dangerous 
;t>avi^ation. 
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NOTE VIIL Sect. I. p. 26. 

AtEXAKDER was fo intent on renderiQg this union of 
his fabje&s complete, that after his death there- was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other mag-, 
nificent fchemes, which he meditated,) a refolution . to 
build feveral new cities, fome in Afia, and fome in Eu- 
rope, and to people thofe in Afisi with Europeans, and 
thofe in Europe with Afiatics, « that, (fays the Hiftorian,) 
<< by intermarriages, and exchange of good offices, the 
« inhabitants of thefe two great continents might be gra- 
« dually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, and 
(( become attached to each other with mutual aiFe£tion." 
Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 

The Oriental Hiftorians have mingled the little that' 
they know concerning the tranfa&ions of European na^ 
tions, particularly concerning the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and his conqueft of Ferfia, with fo many fabulous 
and incredible circumftances, that hardly any attention 
is due to them. Though they mifreprefented every event 
in his life, they entertained an high idea of his great 
power, diftinguifhing him by the appellation of Efcander 
Dhukameiny i. e. the Tivth-homed^ in alluiion to the ex- 
tent of his dominions, which, according to them, reached 
from die weftem to the eaftern extremity of the earth. 
Herbelot. Bib. Orient. Article Efcander* Anc. Univ. 
Hift« vol. V. 8vo. edit, p.433- Richardfon's DifTert. pre- 
fixed to his Dictionary of the, Perfian and Arabic, p. xii. 
Whether the Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an ac- 
count of Alexander's invafion of India with greater ac- 
curacy, cannot be known, until fome of their works, 
written in the Sanikreet, are tranflated. That fome tra- 
ditional knowledge of Alexander's invafion of India is 
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ftill preferved in the nortfaera provinces of the Peninfula, 
is manifeft from feveral circumftances. The Rajahs of 
Chitore, who are efteemed the moft ancient eftablifh- 
ment of Hindoo Princes^ and the nobleft of the 
Rajahpout tribes^ boaft of their defcent from Pottts, 
famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for his jgsdlaiit 
oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror. Orme's Fragm* 
p. 5* Major Rennell has informed me^ by acconnts 
lately received from India, and confirmed by a variety of 
teftimonies, that^ in the country of Kuttore^ the eaftem 
extreme of the antient Ba£iria, a people who claimed to 
be the defcendants of Alexander's followers, were exifr- 
ing when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, 
a country more to the weft in the fame diftfi£t, the 
Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to certain perfons left there by the c«m« 
queror when he pafied through that province. Both 
Abnl Faze), and Soojah Rae, an eaftem Hiftorian 
of good reputation, report this tradition withcmt any 
material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that thefe 
Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued to preferte 
that afcendancy over their neighboursi which their ancef- 
tors may be fuppofed to have poflefled when they firft 
fettled here. Although we ihould rejeflt this pedigree 
as falfe, yet the bare claim argues the belief of the natives, 
for which there muft have been Ibme foundation, that 
Alexander not only conquered Bi}ore, but alfo transferred 
that conqueft to fome of his own cdtfntfymen. Remiel 
Mem. 2d edit. p. 162. The people of Bi^ove had like» 
wife an high idea of Alexander's extenfive authority; and 
they, too, denominated him the Tw&^R&rnfJ, agteeaUy t6 
the ftriking emWem of power in all the eaftem languages^ 
Ayeen Akbery, xi. T94. Many inftamres erf diis enAftem 
being ufed, will occur to every perf<>n accufkoiAcid to 
read the facred Scriptures. 
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NOTE IX. Sbct.L p.a8- 

It feems to be v^opmion generally recexvedi that Alet- 
aodex btiilt only two ckies in India» Nicxa, and Btice<* 
fiiziiaLf fituated on the Hydafpes, the modem Chelum^ 
and that Craterus fitperintasded the building of both. 
Bttt it is evident^ from Arrian, lib. t. c. ult., that he 
built a third city on the Acefines, now the Jenaub, under 
the direction of Hephaeftion ; and if it was his objeft tq 
retail the ccxnmand of the country, a phce of ftrengtb 
&n fome of thir rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes feems 
to hare been necefiary for that purpofe* This part of 
India has been fo iittle vifited in modem times^ that it is 
iii^>offible to fomt out with precifion the fituation of 
thefe cities* If P. Tieflfenthakr were well fotmded in 
lus conjefture, that the river now caUed Rauree is the 
Aeefines ai Arriafi, BemOuilli^ tcA. i. p. jp., it is probable 
that tfads city was built fomewfaere near Lehore, one of 
the moft important ftatibns in that paftt of India, and 
reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
reafona for fuppofing the Jeniub to be the Aeefines of 
rhe ancients. 



NOTE 3; Sect. |. p. 28. 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by &a, were known to the an- 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
on an embaCy from Ti«idates to the emperor Nero, 
« Nav^ave noluerat, quoniam exfpuere in Maria, aUifq.ue 
c< movtaltum neceffitatibus violate naturam eam> fas no» 
'^ putant^'^ N^. Hitt;.. liWxwc. c. a. TWd averCon to 
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. * Ae fea they carried fo far, that, according to the obfer« 

vation of a well-informed Hiftorian, there was not a city 
of any note in their empire built upon the fea-coaft ; 
Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxiii. c. tf. We learn from 
Dr. Hyde, how intimately thefe ideas were conneAed 
with the do£bines of 2k>roafter ; Rel. Vet. Perf. cap. ti. 
In all the wars of the Perfians with Greece, the fleets of 
Ae Great King confided entirely of (hips fumiflied by 
the Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Lefler Afia, and the iflands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculiis mention the quota fumilhed by each 
country in order to compofe the fleet of twelve hundred 
fliips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and among 
thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. At the 
fame time it is proper to obferve, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with re- 
gard to this pointi Ariabigines, a fon of Darius, a&ed as 
^ admiral of die Perfian fleet, and had feveral fatraps of 
high rank under his command, ^md both Perfians and* 
Medes ferved as foldiers ^n board it ; Herod, lib. viL 
c. ^, 97. By what morives, or what authority, they 
were induced to ad in this manner, I cannot explain. 
From fonie religious fcruples, fimilar to thofe of the 
Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in ^ur own 
time, refufe to embark on board a (hip, and toferve at 
j[ea i and yet on fome occafions, the fepoys in. the fervice 
of the European powers have got the better of thefe 
fcruples. • 



NOTE XI. Sect. I. p. 29. 

M. Le Baron de Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious and 
learned Critique des Hiftoriens d' Alexandre le Grand, 
p. 96., feems to entertain fome doubt with ref^e£fc to 
the number of tbe^dties which Alexander is (aid to have 

built. 
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built. Plutarch de Fort Alex, affirm^i tHat lie founded « 

no fewer than feventy. It af^pears from many paflages' 
in antient authors^ that tht buildings of cities^ or^ what 
may be confidered as the fame^ the eftablifhment of forti- 
fied ftationsi was the mode of maintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, adopted not only by Alexander, 
but by his fucceilbrs. Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Perfian empire became fubjeft, 
were no lefs remarkable f6r founding new cities than 
Alexander, and thefe cities jfeem fully to have anfwered 
the purpofes of the founders, as they effeftually prevented 
(as I ihall afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt 
of the conquered provinces. Though the Greeks, ani« 
mated with the love of liberty and of their native country, 
refufed to fettle in the Perfian empire while under the 
dominion of its native monarchs, even when allured by 
die profpeft of great advantage, as M. de Sainte-Crbix 
remarks, the cafe became perfectly different, when that 
empire was fubje^ed to their own* dominion, ^nd they 
fettled there, not as fubjeds but as matters. Both Alex« 
ander and his fuccefibrs difcovered much difcemment in 
choofing the fituation ef the cities which they built. 
Seleucia, which Seleucus founded, is a ftriking inftance 
of thisj and became hardly inferior to' Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance; 
Mr. Gibbon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D'Anville> Mem. de Li« 
terat.xxx*. 



NOTEXII. Sect.1. p. 3a. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flender knowledge we 
have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in India, 
lib. XV. c. 4* But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
lefs when it is confirmed by the teftimony of jOther au- 
tiiors. Plutarch feems to aflert, that Seleucus had pene- 

X trated 
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trated far into India ; but that refpe£lable writer is more 

eminent for his difcemment of characters, and his happy 

feledion of thofp circumftanq^s which mark and difcri* 

minate them, than for the accuracy of his- hiftorical re- 

fearches. Pliny, whofe authority is of greater weight, feems 

to confider it as certain, that Seleucus had carried his. arms 

into diftrids of India which Alexander never vifited; 

Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vL c. 17* The paffage in which 

this is mentioned is fomewhat obfcure, but it feems to 

imply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis to 

the Hyfudrus, from thence to Falibothra, and from that 

to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of the prin* 

cipal ftations in this march are marked, the whole 

amounting to 2244 Rpman miles. In this fenfe M. Bayer 

underftands the words of Pliny } Hiftor. Regni Grse* 

corum Badlriani, p. 3 7. But to me it appears highly im^ 

probable^ that the Indian expedition of Seleucus could 

have continued fo long as to allow time for operations of 

fuch extent. If Seleucus had advanced as far into India 
« 

as the mouth of the Ganges, the ancients muft have iiad 
a more accurate knowledge of that part ojf the country 
than they feem ever to have poflefled. 



NOTE Xm. Sect. I. p. 33. 

Major Rennell gives a magnificent idea of this^ by 
informing us, that << the Ganges, after it has efcaped 
« from the mountainous trafl in which it had wandered 
«* above eight hundred miles," Mem. p. 233. ** receives 
<< in its courfe through the plains eleven rivers, fome of 
<< them as large as the Rhine, and none fmaller than the 
^ Thames^ befides as many more of le&r note ;" p. 257. 



NOTE 
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NOTE XIV. Sect. I. pi. 33. 

In fixing the pofition of Palifaothra» I have ventured 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do'fe 
with dii&dence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was 
fituated at the jun£lion of the Ganges and another river ) 
lib. XV. p. 1028. A. Arrian is^ (till more explicit. He 
places Palibothra at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Erranaboas^ the laft of which he defcribes as lefs than 
the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any other known 
river; Hift. Ind. c. 10. This defcription of its fituation 
correfponds exvL&ly with that of Allahabad. P. Boudier^ 
to whofe obfervations the geography of India is much 
indebted, fays, that the Junma, at its junf^ion with the 
Ganges, appeared to him not inferior in magnitude to 
that river ; D'Anville, Antiq. de Tlnde, p. 53. Allahabad 
is the name which was given to that city by die Emperor 
Akbar, who ereAed a ftrong fortrefs there ; an elegant 
delineation of which is publifhed by Mr. Hodges, N^ IV. 
of his Seledl Views in India. Its ancient name, by which . 
it is ftill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg^ or Piyagf 
and the people of the diftri£t are called Praegi, which 
bears a near refemUance to Prafij, the ancient appellation 
of the kingdom of which Palil>othra was the capital i 
P. Tieflenthaler, Bemouilli, tom. i. 223. D*Anville, p. 5(5. 
Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of Hindoo devotion, that 
it is denominated The King of Worjhipped Places; Ay^en 
Akberry, vol. ii. p. 35. " The territory around it, to 
<< the extent of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
<< The Hindoos believe, that v^^en a man dies^ in this 
^ place, whatever he wiihes for he will obtain in his 
c< next regeneration. Although they teach that fuicide 
«< in general will be puniflied with torments hereafter, 
<( yet th6y confides: it as meritorious for a man to kill 

X 2 '< Jbimfelf 
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« himfelf at Allahabad j" AyeenAkbery, iii.256. P.Tief^ 
fenthaler defcribes the various objeds of veneration at 
Allahabad, which afe ftill vifited with great devotion 
by an immenfe number of pilgrims ; Bemouilli, torn, i* 
224* From all thefe circumftances, we may conclude it 
to be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame fituation 
with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell haa been induced to place Palibothra 
on the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two confiderations. 

•-^ 1. From having learned that on or near the iite of 

Patna flood anciently a very large city named Patelpoot-her 
or Patalipputra^ which nearly refembles the ancient name 
of Palibothra. Although there is not now a confluence 
of two rivers at Patna, he was informed that the junction 
of the Soane with the Ganges, now twenty-two mile* 
above Patna, was formerly under the walls of that city. 
The rivers of India fometimes change their courfe in a 
fingular manner, and he produces fome remarkable in- 
itances of it. But even fiiould it be allowed, that the 
accounts which the natives give of this variation in the 
courfe of the Soane were perfe&ly accurate, I queftion 
whether Arrian's defcription of the magnitude of Erranai- 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly as 
to the Jumna. . ■ 2. He feems to have been influenced, 
in fome degree, by Pliny^s Itinerary, or Table of Diftances 
from Taxila (the modern Attock) to the mouth of the 
Ganges ; Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c.17.. But the diftances in 
that Itinerary are marked fo inaccurately, and in fome 
inftances are fo palpably erroneous, that one cannot found 
upon them with much fecurity. ' A9Cording to it, Palibo- 
thra is fituated four hundred and twenty-five ntiiles below 
the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The a&ual 
diftance^ however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britifh miles. A difagreement 
fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without fup- 

pofing 
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pofing foitte extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or that 
the point of conflux of die Jumna with the Ganges has 
undergone a change. For the former of thefe fuppofi- 
tions there is no authority (sis far as I know) from any 
manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition. Major' 
Rennell has produced the reafons which led him to fup- 
pofe the fite of Falibothra to be the fame with that of 
Patna ; Memoires, p. 49 — 54. Some of the objedions 
which might be made to this fuppofition he has forefeen, 
and endeavoured to obviate ; and after all that I have 
added to them, I (hall not be ftirprifed, if, in a geogra- 
phical difcuffion, my readers ^re difpofed to prefer his 
decifion to mine» 



NOTE XV. Sect. I. p. 36. 

I DO not mention a fliort inroad into India by Ando* 
chus the Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven 
years pofterior to the invafion of his anceftor Seleucus. 
We know nothing more of this tranfadion, th'an that 
the Syrian monarch, after finifhing the war he carried 
an againft the two revolted provinces of Parthi^ and 
Badria, entered India, and concluding a peace with Sopha- 
gafenus, a King of the country, received from him a num- 
ber of elephants, and a fum of money; Polyb! lib. x. p. 597^ 
&c. lib. xi. p. 651. edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. €.4^ 
Bayer's Hift. Regn. Gr^cor, Paftr, p..(S9, ScCt 



NOTE XVI. Sect. L p. 37. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquifitive induftry of M. de Guignes, coin- 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Chinef(^ vrriterci, 
and confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of 
X 3 Ba£tria 
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BaAria by tribes or hordes of Scythian Nomades, who 
came from the country beyond the Jaxartes^ and are 
known by the names of Aiij, Parfiani, Tachari, and Saca- 
rauli; Strab. lib. xi. p. 779. A.' The Nomades of the 
ancients were nations who^ like the Tartars, fubfilled 
entirely, or sdmoft entirely, as {hepherds, without agris- 
culture. 



NOTE XVIL Sect.L p-sp- 

As the diitjince of Arfinoe, the modem Suez, from 
the Nile is confiderably lefs than that between Berenice 
and Coptos, it was by this route that all the commodities 
imported into the Arabian Gulf, might have been con- 
veyed with moil expedition and leaft expence into Egypt. 
But the navigation of the Arabian iSulf, which even in 
the prefent improved ftate of nautical fcience is flow and 
difficult, was in ancient times confidered by the nations 
around it to be fo extremely perilous, that it led them to 
give fuch names to feveral of its promontories, bays, and 
harbours, as convey a ftriking idea of the imprei&on 
which the dread of this danger had made upon their 
imagination. The entry into the Gulf they called BabeU 
mandekf the gate or port of afflidion.^ To a harbour not 
far diftant, they gave the name of Mete, i. e. Death. A 
headland adjacent they called Gardefan, the Cape of 
Burial. Other denominations of Cmilar import are men- 
tioned by the author to whom I am indebted f(5r this in- 
formation. Bruce's Travels, voLi. p-44a, &c. It is 
not furprifing then, that the ftaple of Indian trade (hould 
have been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a dangerous 
navigation was greatly (hortened. This feems to have 
been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to eftabliih 

the 
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die port of communication with India at Berenice, as 
' there were other harbours on the Arabian Gulf which 
were confiderably nearer than it to the Nile. At a later 
period, after the ruin of Coptos by the Emperor Dioclefian, 
we are informed by Abulfeda, Defcript. Egypt, edit. 
Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian commodities were conveyed 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the fliorteft route, viz. 
from Coffeir, probably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, 
to Cous, the Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four *days. 
The fame account of the diftance was given by the natives ^ 

to Dr. Pococke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequence 
of this, Cous, from a fmall village, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, «or Old Cairo. ' 
In procefs of time, from caufes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by Coffeir removed to Kene^ 
farther down the river than Cous, Abulf, p. 13. f^. D'An- 
ville Egypte, 196 — 200. In modern times, all the com- 
modities of India, imported into Egypt, are either brought 
by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence carried on camels 
to Cairo, or are conveyed by land-carriage by the caravaix 
returning from the Pilgrimage to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 224. Volney, i. 188, &c. This, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, is a c6mplete account of all 
the different routes by which the produdiions of the Eaft 
have been conveyed to the Nile, from the firft opening * 

of that communication. It is fingular that P. Sicard, 
Mem. des Miffions dans le Levant, tom. ii. p- 157, and 
fome other refpedable writers, fliould fuppofe Coffeir to 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy 
has laid down its latitude at 23^ 50^ and Strabo has 
defcribed it as nearly under the fame parallel with that of 
Syen6, lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence of this mif- 
take, Pliny's computation of the diftance between Bere- 
nice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, 
has been deemed erroneous. Pococke^ p. 87. But as* 
Pliny no*t only mentions the total diftance, but names the . 

X 4 different 
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difierent ftadons in the journey, and fpecifies the num« 
^r of miles between each ; and as the Itinerary of An« 
tonius coincides exaftly with his account, D'Anville 
Egypte, p. 21, there is i^o reafpn to call in (}ueftion th^ 
^curacy of it. 



NOTE XVin. Sect. L p. 41. 

Major Rennell is of opinion, << that under the 
<< Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
*f the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
«< failed up t]i^ Ganges to Palibothra," on the fame fite 
(according to- him) with the modern Patna. Introd, 
p. xxxvi. But had it b^en ufual to fail up the Ganges 
s|S high as Patna, 'the interior parts of India muft have 
I^een better known to the ancients than they ever were, 
and they would not have continued to derive their in- 
formation concerning them from ]^Iegafthenes alone, 
Strabo begins his defcription of Jqdia, in a very re- 
markable manner. He requefts his readers to perufe 
with indulgence the account whi(;:h he giy^s of it, as 
it was a country very remote, apd few perfons had vifited 
it ; and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall part 
of the country, related things either from hear-fay, or, 
at the beft, what they had haftily remarked while they 
pafied through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on 
a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. ipoy, B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. 1006. C- He afTerts, that 
the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid, 10 1 1. C. ^ 
an error into which he cQuld not have fallen if the 
navigation of that river had been common in his time. 
"fie mentions indeed the failing up the Ganges, ibid. 
,|oio, but it is curforily in a Cngle fentence ; whereas, 
|f fuch a cpnfiderable inland voyage of aboye four hun*» 

4red 
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dred miles through a populous and rich coimtnff had 
been cuftomaiy, or even if it had ever been performed 
hj the Roman^ or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it muft 
have merited a particular defcription, and muft have 
been mentioned by Pliny and other writers, as there 
was nothing (imilar to it in the praftice of naviga- 
tion among the antients. It is obferved by Arrian. 
(or whoever is the author of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thraei,) that previous to the difcovery of a new route 
to India, which {hall be mentioned afterwards, the 
commerce with that country Mras carried on in fmall . 
veflels which failed round every bay, p. 3 a. Ap. Hudf, 
Geogr. Min. Veflels of fuch light conftrudlion, and 
which followed this mode of failing, were ill fitted for 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorin, and 
up the Bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable,^ 
that the merchants whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, 
either from the countries towards the mouth of the Indus, 
or from fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the navi- 
gation up the Ganges, of which he cafually takes notice, 
was performed by the natives in veflels of the country, 
Thi3 opinion derives fon^e confirmation from his remarks 
tipon the bad ftrufture of the veflels which frequented 
that part of the Indian ocean. From his defcription of 
them, p. loi^. C. it is evjfd^nt that diey were veflels of 
Jhe country. 



NOTE XIX. Sect. L p. 43. 

Th^ erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refpeft to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afford fuch a ftriking example of the imperfeftion of 
their geographical knowledge," that a more full account 

of 
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of them may not only be acceptable to fome of my 
readers^ but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
by which the commodities of the Eaft were conveyed 
to the nations of Europe, it becomes neceffary to enter 
into fome detail concerning their various fentiments 
with refpefl: to this matter, i. According to Strabo, 
the Cafpian is a bay, that communicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it iflues at firft, by an ar- 
row ftrait, and then expands into a fea extending in 
breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi. p. 773. A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and defcribes the ftrait 
by which the Cafpian is conne£led with the ocean, as 
of confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a river, lib. iii* c. 5. edit. Pliny like- 
wife gives a fimilar defcription of it, Nat. Hift. lib. vi. 
c. 13. In the age of Juftinian, this opinion concern- 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
ocean, was ftill prevalent;' Cofm. Indicopl. Topog. 
Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138. C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
miftake ftill more Angular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
to be connefled with the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, whofe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, lib. vii. c. 7. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much 
ihore judicious writer, and who by refiding for fome 
time in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which 
' he 'was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, die origin of the 
Cafpian Sea to be Aill unknown, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther it was connefted with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India ; lib. vii. 
c. 16. In another place he afferts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eaftern 
ocean ; lib. v. c. 26. Thefe errors appear more extra- 
ordinary, as a juft defcription had been given of the 
Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
Ae age of Strabo. « The Cafpian (fays he) is a fea 
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** by itfelf unconne£ked with any other. Its length is 
** as much as a veffel jwith oars can fail in fifteen days, 
'< its greateft breadth as much as it can fail in eight 
*< days ;" lib. i. c. 203. Ariftotle Jefcribes it in the 
- fame manner, and widi his ufual precifion contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake, not a fea ; Mete- 
orolog. lib. ii. Diodorus <SicuIus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. • None of thofe 
authors deteirmine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the antient maps which illuftrate the geo- 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
length extended from Eaft to Weft. In modem times 
the firft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon an Englifli merchant, who 
with a caravan from Ruffia travelled along a confi- 
derable part of its coaft in the year 1558: Hajcluyt 
CoUeft. vol. i. p. 334. The accuracy of Jenkinfon's 
defcrtption was confirmed by an a£lual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A. D. 17 18 5 
and it is now afcertained not only that the Cafpian is 
unconne£):ed with any other fea> but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greateft breadth from Eaft to Weft. The length of 
the Cafpian from North to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun- 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft, - 
Coxe's Travels, vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional dif- 
ference of its length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how- 
ever, we learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
^which were generally adopted, gave rife to various 
wild fchemes of conveying Indian commodities to Eu- 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Euxine fea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 
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additional proof of the attention of Alexander ' the 
Great to erery thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a fliort time before his death he gave 
diref^ions to fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in ordet 
to furvey that fea, and to difcover whether it was 
connected either with the Euxine or Indian ocean \ 
Arrian, lib. vii. c. i6. 



NOTE XX. Sect. L p. 53. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfe^ 
antient navigation was, even in its moil improved ftate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Ocelis could not have 
taken .thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Kennell) fifteen, days* run for au 
European fiiip in the modem ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
firaight courfe ; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable^ 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythrsei was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief obje^i of the 
author of it is to defcribe the antient courfe along the 
coafts of Arabia and Perfia, to the moutt of the Indus, 
and from thence down the weftern (hore of the con- 
tinent to Mufiris. I can account for this only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice ftill continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety^four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a fhip belong* 
ing to tlie Englifli Eaft-India Company, of a thoufand 
tpns bprthep, took only fourteen days more to com^ 
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plete her voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the improvements which have been made in navi- 
gation* 



NOTE XXI. Sect. II. p. 54. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well regulated 
commonwealth the citizens fhould not engage in com- 
merce, nor the date aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-fervice, 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for juftify- 
ing condud: fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftridnefs of 
military difcipline. It had been better for the Athe- 
nians, he aflerts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de- 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
antient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfe^ republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital ihould be fituated at 
leaft ten miles from the fea ; De Legibus^ lib. iv. ab 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difcuffion 
of^the queftion. Whether a ftate rightly conftituted 
(hould be commercial or not? and though abundantly 
difpofed to efpoufe fentiments oppofite to thofe of Plato, 
he does not venture to decide explicitly with refpedk to 
it ; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when fuch opi- 
nions prevail, little information concerning q^nunerce can 
be expe£ked. / 



NOTE XXII. Sect. II.. jx. 58. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium'^ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum pr«tij Margaritas^ tenent^ * In lib. xxxvii. 

C.4., he 
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c. 4.9 he affimis. Maximum in rebiis humanis prsedum, 
non folum inter gemmas, habet Adamas. Thefe two 
paflages ftand in fuch dire£t contradi£tion to one ano- 
ther, that it is impoflible to reconcile them, or to de-- 
termine which is the moft conformable to truth. I have 
^ adhered to the former, becaufe we have many in- 
ftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed hj a 
pafTage in Pliny, lib. xix. c.i.} having hientioned the 
exorbitant price of AJbeJlos^ he fays, " aequat praetia 
<< excellentum Margaritarum j^' which implies, that be 
confidered pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 



NOTEXXIIL Sect.il p. 5 8. 

Flint has devoted two entire books of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib. xii. and xiii. to the enumeration and de- 
fcription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per- 
fumes, the ttfe of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen* As many of thefe were the produc- 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great ex- 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To 
compare the prices of the fame commodities in ancient 
Rome, with diofe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the different de^ 
gree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been 
conduced in aatient and modern times. Many re- 
markable paflages in antient authors, concerning the 
extravafuH price of precious ftones and pearls among 
N II * the 
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Ihe Romans^ as well as the general ufe of them by per* 
fons of all ranks, are coUe^ed by Meurfius de Lux. Ro- 
manorum, cap. 5. ; and by Staniflaus Robierzyckius, in 
his treatife on die fame fubjed^ lib. ii. c. i. The Eng- 
lifli reader will receive fufficient information « from Dr. 
Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient coins, 
weights, and meafures, p. 172, &c. 



NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 61. 

M.Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of 
infcriptions and belles lettres in the year 17 19, has 
colledled the various opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing the nature and origin of filk, which tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. Mahudel's memoir, P. du Halde has 
4efcribed a fpecies of filk, of which I believe he com- 
municated the firft notice to the modems. « This is 
" produced by fmall infefts nearly refembling fnails. 
•« They do not form cocoons either round or oval like 
<« the filk-worni, But fpin very long threads, which 
<^ faften themfelves to trees and buflies as they are driven 
<< by the wind. Tbefe are gathered and wrought into 
«« filk ftuffs, coarfer than thofe produced by domeftic 
«« filk-worms. The mfe6is which produce this coarfe 
«* filk are wild.'* Defcription de I'Empire de la Chine, 
torn. ii. folio, p. 207. This nearly refembles VirgiFs de- 
fcription, 

Velleraque ut folii^ depe6bnt tenuia Seres. 

Georg.II. 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befide^ all 
the other qualities of a great defcriptive poet, he pof- 
fefled an extenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The 

nature. 
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nature and produdions of the wild filk-worms are ii^ 
luftrated at greater length in the large collection of 
Memoires concemant rHiftoire, les Sciences, les Arts, 
&c. des ChinoiSy tom.ii. p* $75> &c. ; and by Pere de 
Mailla, in his roluminous Hiftory of -China, torn. xiii« 
p. 434. It is a fingular circumftance in the hiftory of 
Clk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs ; 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous aflent of 
all the dodlors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of iilk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by die Koran. Herbal. Bibl. Orient, 
artic. Harir. 



NOTE XXV. Sect.II. p. 61. 

fe the ufe of the cotton manufailures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publicanis et Vedigalibus, in the fame ftianner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a fpe- 
cification would have been equally neceflary for the direc- 
tion both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer* 



NOTE XXVI. Sect. II. p. 62. 

I'his part of Arrian's Periplus has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wil- 
ford; and from his inveftigation it is evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the 
fouthern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britifli miles fouth from Baroachj that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo- 
dern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 
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the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are* the Baliagant 
mountains. The bearings and diftancesjpf thefe dif" 
erent places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an additional 
proof (were that necefiary) of the «xa£t informa;tipn which 
he had received concerning this diftrift of India 5 Afiatic 
Refearches, vol. i. p. 369, &c. 



NOTE XXVII. Sect. IL p. 6g. 

Strabo acknowledges his liegle^b of the improtre*^ 
ments in geography which Hipparchus hsid deduced 
from aftronomicai obfervations, and juftifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the antients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings. " A geographer/' 
fays he» (i. e^ a defcriber of the earth,) << is to pay n6 
<< attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will men^ 
« engaged in condu£iing the affairs of that part of the 
« earth which is inhabited,, deem the diftinftion and 
<< divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice.'^ Lib. ii. 
194. C, 



NOTE^XXVni. Sect. II. p. 70. 

What an high opinion the antienlts had of Ptolemy 
we learn from Agatbemerus, who flourifhed not long 
after hiip. «« Ptolemy/* fays he, «< who reduced geo- 
« graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
<< relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
«^ to ideaft of his own, but attending to what had 
^ been delivered by more antient authors, he adopted 
« frqm them whatever he found confofiaht to truth." 
"Epitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the 
fame admiration of his work, Aga^thodaemon, an artift 
of Alexandria, prepared a feries of maps for the illuf- 
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tration of it. In which die pofition of all the places men-* 
tioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and latitude, is 
.laid down precifely according to his ideas. Fabric. Bi- 
blioth. Grxe. Hi. 412. ' 



NOTE XXIX Sect. H. p. 71. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries fumifhed the 
antient geographers with the beft information concern* 
ing the pofition and diftances of many places, it iQzj 
be proper .to point oyt the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
funrey of the whole empire was firft formed by Juliuft 
Czfar, and, having been begun by him* under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was finiflied by Auguftus* 
Ar Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, nien of great abilities, and fkiUed in 
every part of philofophy. The furvey of the eaftem 
divifioh of the empire was finiflied^ by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of die 
northern divifion was finiflied by Theodorus in twenty 
years eight months and ten days. The fouthem di-t 
vifion was finiflied in twenty-five years one month 
and te^ days, ^thlci Cofmpgraphia apud Geegra- 
flios, editos a Hen. S.tephano, 1577. p. 107. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe. illuftrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people, Befides this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurement of the 
countries which were the feat of it. We may conclude 
from Vegetius, Inftit. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. c. 6. that 
every governor of a Roman province was fumiflied with 
a defcription of it ; in which were fpecified the diftance 
of places in miles, the nature of the roads, the bye-roads, 
the fliort cuts, the mountains, the rivers, &c. ; all thefe, 
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fays he, were not only xlefcribed in words, but were de- 
lineated in a map, that, in. deliberating concerning his 
military movements, the eyes of a general might aid tV 
deciCons of his mind. 



NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 71. 

The confequence of this miftake is remarkable. Pto- 
lemy, lib. vii. c. i., computes the latitude of Barrygaza, or 
Baroach, to be 17** 20' ; and that, of Cory, or Cape Co- 
morin, to be 13® ao', which is the difference of four 
degrees precifely; whereas the real difference between 
thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 



NarE XXXI. Sect. IL p. 7a. 

Ramusio, the publifher of the moft antient and per- 
haps the moft valuable CoUe^ion of Voyages, is the firft 
perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy; Viaggi, vol. i. p.rSi. He 
juftly obferves, that the author of the circumnavigatbn 
of the Erythraean Sea had been more accurate, and had 
defcribed the peninfula of India, as extending from north 
to fouth ; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXII. Sect. II. p. 75. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
enormous, which I have given to* it $ and it will appear 
more furprizing when we recolle£i, that he muft have 
been acquainted, not only with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the cirpumnavigation of Africa by ovder of 
one of the Egyptian Kings, lib. iv. c. 4., but with the 
opinion of Eracofthenes, who beM that tke great exs- 
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tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing vhtdi pie- 
vented a communication between Europe and India by 
leas Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113. A. This error, how* 
ever, mud not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hippar- 
chu8» whom we may confider as his guide, had taught 
that the earth is not furrounded by one continuous ocean, 
but that it is feparated by different ifthmufes, which di- 
vide icinto feveiral large bafons; Strab. lib. i. p.ii. B. 
Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, was induced to 
maintain that an unknown country extended from Catts- 
gara to Praflum on the fouth-eaft coaft of Africa ; Geogr. 
Kb. vii. c. 3. and 5. As Ptolemy's fyftem of geography 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it* 
la conformity to it the Arabian geographer EdriiC, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, taught that a continued 
txz& of land fttetched eaft ward from Sofala on the African 
coaft, until it united with fome part of the Indian con- 
tinent; D'Anville, Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firft 
volume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, deUneated ac- 
cordmg to this idea of Ptolemy. M. Goflellin, in his 
map entitled Ptolemsti Syftema Geographicum, has ex- 
hibited this imaginary tradl of land which Ptolemy fup- 
pofei to have conned^d Africa with Afia ; Geograp&e 
des Grecs analyfee. 



NOTE XXXm. Sect. II. p. 76. 

In this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the map 
prepared for ilhiftrating it, the.geographical ideas of M. 
D'Anville, to wluch Major Rennell has given the fandion 
or his approbation, Introd. p. xxxix., have been generally 
adopted. But M^ GofleUin has lately publiflied, << The 
* Geography of the Greeks analifed 5 or, the Syftems 
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" of Eratofthenes, Sti^bo, and Ptolemy, compared with 
*« each other, and with tjie Knowledge which, the Mo* 
•< dems have acquired 5*' a learned and ingenious work, 
in which he differs from his countrymen with refpeA to 
many of his determinations. According to M, Gofleliin, 
the Magnum Promontorium, which M. D'Anville con-' 
eludes to be Cape Romania, at the fouthem extremity of 
the peninfula of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the 
mouth of the great river Ava 5 near to whicK he places . 
Zaba, fuppofed by M. D*Anville, and by Barros, Decad.ii. 
liv. vi. c. T., to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura or 
Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds to be 
the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the Gulf of 
Siam, according to M. D'Anville's decifioh. The pofi- 
tion of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, correfponds 
to that of Mergui, a confiderable port on the weft coaft 
of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thinse* or Sinac Metro- 
polis, which M. D'Anville removes as far as Sin-hda, in 
the kingdom of Cochin China, is fituated on the fame 
river with Mergui, and now bears the name of Tana-ferim. 
The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D'Anville deter- 
mines to be Sumatra, he contends is one of that clufter 
of fmall illes which lie off this part of the coaft of Siam ; 
p. 137— •148. According, to M. Goffellin's fyftem, the 
antients never failed through {he Streights of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the Eaftern ocean. If to any 
of my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the antients in India 
sHuft be circumfcribed wiuiin . limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the Ayeen 
Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7., we learn that Cheen was an anti^qt 
name of the kingdom of Pegu : as that country borders 
upon Ava, where M. Goffellin places the Great Promon- 
tory, this near refemblance of names may appear, perhaj^s, 
to confirm bis opinion that Sinx Metropolis was fituated 
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on this coift) and not fo far Eaft as M. lyAnTiDe lias 
placed it. / 

As Ptolem/s geography of this eaftem diTifion of 
Afia is more erroneous, obfcure, and contradi£lory than 
in any other parted his work, and as all the. manufcripts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably incorreA in 
the two chapters which contain the defeription of the 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. D^AnvjUe, in his Me- 
moir concerning the limits of the world known to the 
antients beyond the Ganges, has admitted into it a larger 
portion of conjednre than we find in the other refear<jies 
of that cautious geographer. He likewife builds more 
than ttfual upon the refemblances between the ancient 
and modem names of places, though at all times he di£- 
corers a propenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thefej 
and to reft upon them. Thefe . refemblances are o(ten» 
indeed, very ftriking, and have led him to many happy 
difcoveries. But in perufiug his works, it is impoilible, 
I fiiould think, not to perceive that fome which he men- 
tions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I follow 
him, I have adopted only fuch conclufions as feem to 
be eftabliflied with his accuftomed accuracy. 



NOTE XXXrV. Sect. II. p. 85. 

_ « 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erythnean 

Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach, than what is to be found in any writer of ltiti« 
quity, to a complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hor« 
mus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the 
' fliores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, and Caramania, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down the weft coaft of 
the Indian Feninfula to Mufiris and Barace* This adds 

to 
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to the .value of this fhort treatife, which, in every <nhet 
refpefl, pofleffes great merit. It may be confidered as 
a repiarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of this 
author's intelligence concerning India, that he is the 
only antient writer who appears in any degree to have 
been acquainted with the. great divifion of the country, 
which ftill fubfifts, viz, Indoftan Proper, comprehending 
the northern provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, 
comprehending the fouthern provinces. ** From Bary- 
** gaza (fays he) the continent ftretches to the fouth; 
*• hence that diftrifl is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
'^ language of the country, the fouth is called Dachanos i** 
Peripl. p.'ap. As the Greeks and Romans, when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
ftrudiure of both tongues rendered, in fome degree, n&- 
ceflaty, it is evident that Dephanos is the fame with 
Deccan, which word has ftill the fame fignification, and 
is ftill the name of that divifion of the Peninfula. The 
northern limit of the Deccan at.prefent is the river Nar- 
budda, where our Author likewife fixes it. Peripl. 
ibid. 



NOTE XXXy. Sect. IL p. 88. 

Though, in deducpig the latitudes of places from 
obfervations of the fun or ftars, the antient aftronomers 
neglected feveral corr^^ous, which ought to have been 
applied, theirrefultA were fometimes exa£t to a few mi- 
nutes, but a^ other times they appear to have been er^- 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
may perhaps be reckoned, one with aiK>ther, to have 
come within half a degi^e of the truth. This part of the 
antrent jgeography would therefore have been tolerably 
accurate^ if tb^re had been aftiSclept number ^f fudi 
y 4 deter- 
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^determinations. Thefe however, were far from being 
numerous, and appear to have been confined to fome of 
the more remarkable places in the countries which fur* 
^ round the Mediterraneau fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervations, the 
.atitude was inferred from the length of the longed or 
^ (horteft day, no great* degree of precifion was, in any 
cafe, to be expe£ied, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the 
Equator. An error of a quarter of an hour, which, with 
out fome mode of meafuring time more accurate than 
ancient obfervers could employ, was not eafiiy avoided, 
might produce, in fuch fituations, an error of four degrees 
in the determination of the latitude. 

With refpeS to places in the torrid zone, there was 
another recourfe for determining the latitude* This was 
T)y obferving the time of year when the fun was ver- 
tical to any place, or when bodies that ftood perpendicular 
'to the horizon had no (hadow at noon*^y; the fun's dif- 
tance from the Equator at that time, which was known 
from the principles of aftronomy^ was equal to the lati- 
tude of the place. We have inftances of the application 
of this itiethod in the determination of the parallels of 
Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this method 
would admit of, feems to bejimited to about half a degree^, 
and this ohly on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
ftationary^ for if he was travelling from one place to 
ianother, and bad not an opportunity of correAing the 
obfervation of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more confiderably from the 
truth, 

* « 

With refpefl to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of 
the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be-of ufe 
ifor determining it, and only when there were aftvoiiomers 
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to obferve them^with accuracy^ they may be left out of 
the account altogether when we are examining the geou 
graphy of remote countries. The differences of the 
meridians of places were therefore antiendy afcertained 
entirely by the bearings and diftances of one place from 
another, and of confequence all the errors of reckonings, 
furveys, and itinerariesi fell chiefly upon the longitude, 
in the fame manner as happens at prefent in a ihip 
which has no method of determining its longitude, but 
by comparing the dead-reckoning with the obferrations of 
the latitude ; though with this difference, that the errors, 
to which the moft (kilful of the antient navigators was 
liable, were far greater than what the xtioft ignorant ihip- 
mailer of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean meafured, 
in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the Bay of Iffus, is lefs than forty degrees ; but in Pto- 
lemy's maps it is more than (ixty, and, in general, its lon- 
gitudes, counting from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe^ 
cially toward the Eaft, are erroneous nearly in the fame 
proportion. It appears, mdeed, that in remote feas, the 
coafts were often delineated from an imperfe6l account 
of the diftances failed, without the leaft knowledge of 
the bearings or dirediion of the (hip's courfe. Ptolemy, 
it is true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a fhip's courfe. Geogr. lil^. i. c. 12. ; 
but it is plain, that the application of this general rule 
could feldom lead to an accurate condufion. Of this 
there is a ftriking inftance in the form which that geo- 
grapher has given to the Peninfula of India. From the 
Bar]^a*zenum Promontorium to the Place marked Locus 
unde folvunt in Chryfen navigantes, that is, from Surat 
on the Malabar co^ft, to about Narfapour on the Coro- 
niandel Coaft, the diftance meafured along the fea^fhore 
is nearly the lame with what it is in reality; that is, 
about five hundred and twenty leagues. But the miftake 
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in die direflkm is aftomflungt for the Malabar and Coro- 
m»Ddd Coaft, inftead of ftietcbii^ to the fouth, and m- 
terfeAing om another, at Cape Comorin, in a very acute 
aiglet are extended by Ptolemy almoft in the lame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft^ declining a little to the foath. 
This coaft is, at the fame time, marked with feveral bays 
and promontories^ nearly refemblingy in their pofitionj 
thofe which aAually ^xift on it. All tliefe circiunftances 
compared together, point out very clearly what were the 
materials from which the antieot map of India -was com- 
poied. The (hips which had vifited the coaft of that 
country, had kept an account of the time which they 
took to fail from one jdace to another, and had marked as 
they ftood along Ihore, on what hand the land lay, when 
they (haped their courfe acrofs a bay or doubled a pro- 
montory. This imperfe£t journal, with an inaccurate ac- 
count, perhaps of th^ latitude of one or two places, was 
probably all die information ccmceming the coaft of India, 
which Ptolemy was able to procure. That he fhould 
have been able to procure no better information from 
merchants who failed with no particular view of exploring 
the coaft, will not appear wonderful, if we coniider that 
even the celebrated Periplus of Hanno would not enable 
^ geographer to lay down the coaft of Africa ^th more 
pvecifion, than Ptolemy has delineated that of India. 



NOTE XXXVL Sect^U. p. 97, 

Tnn introduAion of the filk-worm into Europe, and 
the fiSe€t^ w:hich this prodnc^l^ (:anie under the view of 
Mr. Cibbofi^ in writing- the Uiftpry of the Emperor Jufti- 
nian^and though it was an infucfent of fubordinate im- 
portance only,^midft the multiplicity of great trania£lions 
irijkh m^ft have occupied his a|tejjdon,.be baa examined 
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this event widi an accuracy, and related it vriA a pMci- 
fion, which would have done honour to an author wiio 
had no higher objed of refearch. VoLir. p*?!) Sec* 
Nor is it here only that I am called upon to afcribe to 
him this merit. The fufa]e6l of my inquiries has led me 
feveral times upon ground which he had gone oyer, 
and I have uniformly' received information from the in^ 
dttftry and difcemment with which he has Purveyed it 



NOTE XXXVn. Sect. IIL p.iox. 

This voyage, together with Ae obfervations of Abu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publiflied by M. Renaudot, 
A.D. 17 1 S, under the title of <' Anciennes Relations des 
« Indes, et 4e la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametan«, 
** qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, traduites de 
« Arabe, avec des remarques fur Ics principaux endtCHts 
*f de ces Relations." As M. Rtoaudot, in his remarks, 
reprefents^ the literature and police of the Chinefe in 
colours very different fi^om lhi)te of die fplendid defcrip* 
tions which a blind admiration had prompted the Jefuhs 
to publiih, two zealous miffionaries have called in queftion 
the authenticity of thefe relations, and have aflerted that 
the authors of them had never been in China ; P. Pre- 
mare Lettr. edifiantes et curieufes, torn. xix. p.>42o, &c. 
P.Parennin, ibid. torn. xxi. p. 15 8, &c. Some doubts 
concerning their authenticity were entertained likewife 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M. Re- 
naudot*8 having given no notice of the manufcript idiich 
he tranflated, but that he found it in the library of M. le 
Comte de Seignelay. As no perfon had feen the manu- 
fcript fince that time, the doubts increafed, and M. Re- 
naudot was charged with the crime of impofing upon the 
public. But the Colbert Manufcripts having beea depo» 
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fined in die King's I^nraiy, as (fiortunatdj for literature) 
noft prirate coUedions are in France, M« de Goignes, 
after a long £earchy difcofered the identical manufcript to 
which M* Renaudot refers. It appears to have been 
written in the twelfth century; Journal des Scavans, 
Dec. 1 764* p- 3 1 5» &c. As I had not the French edition 
of M. Renaudot's book, my references are made to the 
Englifli tranflation. The rebtion of the two Arabian 
Trarellers is confirmed, in many points, by their country- 
man Mafibttdt, who publiflied his treatife on univerfal 
hiftory, to which he gives the fantaftical title of << Mea- 
<* dows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels," a hundred and 
fix years after dieir time. From him, likewife, we re- 
ceive fttch an account of India in the tenth century, as 
tenders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
,9n extenfive knowledge of that country. According to 
his defcripdon, the Peninfula of India was divided into 
four kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the pro^rinces 
iituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it ; 
the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it ftill remaining, appears to have been a very large city ; 
Remieirs Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an idea of its 
populouiaefs, the Indian hiftorians aflert, that it contained 
thirty thoufand (hops, in which betelnut .^vas fold, and 
fizty thoufand fets of muficians and fingers, who paid a 
tax to government : FeriChta, tranflated by Dow, vol. i. 
p. 32* The third kingdom was Cachemire. Mafibudi, 
as far as I know, is the firft author who mentions this 
paradife of India, of which he gives a ihort but juft de* 
fcription. The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, 
wUch he reprefents as the greateft and moft powerful ; 
and he concurs with the two Arabian Travellers, in giving 
the fovereigns of it the appellation of Belhara. What 
Maflbudi relates concerning India is more worthy of 
notice^ as he himfelf had vifited that country ; Notices et 
1 1 Extndts 
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Extraits des Manufcrits de la Bibliotbique du Roi, torn, u 
p. 9* lo. Maifoudi confirms what the two Arabian 
travellers relate, concerning the extraordinarj progrefs of- 
the Indians in aftronomical Science. According to his 
account a temple was built during the reign of Brah- 
min, the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers,- 
reprefenting the twelve figns of the zodiac; and in 
which was delineated a view of all the ftars as they 
appear in the heavens. In the<»fanie reign was compofed 
the famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard 
treatiie of Indian aftronomy ; Notices, &c. torn. i. p. 7* 
Another Arabian author, who wrote about ^the middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India into three 
parts. The nordiern, comprehending all the provinces 
on the Indus. The middle, extending from Guzerate 
to the Ganges. The fouthern, which he denominates 
Comar, from Cape Comorin | Notices, &c. tom^ ii. 
p. 46. 



NOTE XXXVIII. Sect. HI. p. 103. 

The naval (kill of the Chinefe feems not to have been 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, the Romans,^ or Ara- 
bians. The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed 
by their own authors. They kept as near as poffible to 
the {bote until they reached the- illand of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and- thence fteered along the coaft to the place 
of th^ir deftination; Mem. de Literat* tom. xxxii* 
p- 3^7' Sbme authors have contended, that both the 
Arabians and Chinefe were well acquainted with the 
mariner's compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation ; but 
it is rcmarJcahle that in the Arabic, Turkifli, and Per«4 
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fim languages there b no original name for the com- 
pafs. They commonly call it BofiJof the Italian namej 
which ihews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftni- 
ment was communicated . to them by the Europeans. 
There is not one fingle ohfervation, of antient date^ 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, 
or any inftru£lion deduced from it, for the aififUnce 
of navigators. Sir John CSiardin^ one of the moft 
learned and beft informed travellers who has vifited 
die Eaft, having been confulted upon this point, r^ums 
for anfwer^ << I boldly aflert, that the Afiadcs are be- 
^ holden to us for this wonderful inftrument, which 
<* they had from Europe a long time before the Portu- 
*< guefe conquefts. For, firft, their compafles are ex- 
^ a£Uy like ourst and they buy them of Europeans as 
« mudi as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with thdr 
M neeiUes tfaemfelves. Secondly, it is certain that the 
^ old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute 
*< to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
<< ftru£l them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
<< not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
'( far from home, for the Arabians, the firft naviga- 
<< tors in the world in my opinion, at leaft for the 
«< eaftem feas, have, time out of mind, failed from 
« the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of 
<< Africa I and the ChiAefe have always traded with 
^< Java and Sumatra, which is a very confiderable 
« voyage. So many iflands uninhabited and yet pro- 
<< dudive, fo ihany lands unknown to the people I 
^ fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
^ the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
** argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
<< met with any perfon in Perfia or. the Indies to in- 
«< form me when the cc«npafs was firft known among 
^* them, though I made inquiry of the moft learned 
« men in both countries. I have failed from the Indies 
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« to Perfia in Indian {hips, when no European has 
«« been on board but myfelf. The pilots were all In- 
*' dians, and they ufed the fore^ftaff and quadrant for 
** their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have 
<* from us, and made by our artifts, and they do not 
«< in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac- 
•* ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moft fkilful 
« navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans; but nei- 
« ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts ; and 
<« they do not much want them : fome they have, but 
** they are copied from ours, for they are altogether 
** ignorant of perfpeftive/* Inquiry when the Maho- 
medans firft entered China, p. 141, &c. When M. 
Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in 
the pofleffion of a Mahomedan, which ferved to point 
out the Kaaba^ and he gave it the name of El Alag*^ 
fiatis, a clear proof of its European origin. Voyage en 
Arable, tom. ii. p. 169* 

NOTE XXXIX. Sect. III. p. 103. 

Some learned men. Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have 
Imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly defcribed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib.'xxxvii., and occafionally men- 
tioned by feveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro- 
man, were the true porcelain of China. M. I'Abbe Le 
Bland and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
with full as much induftry and erudition as the fub- 
jeSt merited, in two Differtations publifhed in Mem. de 
Literat. tom, xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent ftone 
dug out of the earth in fome of the eaftern provinces 
of Afia. Thefe were imitated in veflels of cbloured 
glafs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price to the luxurious citizens of 
R^me. 

NOTE 
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NOTE XL. Sect. III. p. 105. 

The progrefs of Chrlftianity, and of Mafaomeda' 
nifm, both in China and India, is attefted by fuch evi^ 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpeft to it. Thi^ evi- 
dence is coUeded hj Aflemanus, BH)Uoth. Orient, 
vol. iv. p. 437, &c. 521, &c.} and byfM. Renaudot^ 
in two Diflertations annexed to Anciennes Relations ^ 
and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chriftianifme des 
Indes. In our own age, however, we know that the 
number of profelytes to either of thefe religions is ex- 
tremely fmall, efpecially in India. A Gentoo confi- 
ders all the diftin&ions and privileges of his call, as 
belonging to him by an exclufive and incommum'cable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas equally 
repugnant to the principles molt deeply rooted in his 
mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteiiaut mif- 
fionaries in India boaft of having overcome thefe pre- 
judices, except among a few in the loweft cafts, or 
of fuch as have loft their caft altogether. This laft. 
circumftance is a great obftacle to the progrefs of 
Chriftianity in India. As Europeans .eat the fleih of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which pradices they are imU 
tated by the converts to Chriftianity, this iink$ them to 
a level with the Pariars, the moft contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic miffionaries were 
fo fenfible of this, that they aflTe&ed to imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to aflbciate with the Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation of the facraments. But this was con- 
demned by the apoftoUc legate Toumon, as incon*^ 
fiftent with the fpirit and precepts o£ the Chriftian re- 
ligion; Voyage aux Indes Orientates, par M. Sonne- 
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i^t, torn. i. p. 58. note. Nc^tlxritfaftanding the kbottr^ " 
of miflionaries for u^^lrards of two hundred years, (fays 
a late ingenious writer,) and the eftabliihments of di& 
iFerent Chriftian nations, whp fupport and prote& then^ 
dut of, perhaps, one hundred millions' of Hindoos, there 
are not t^lve tfaoufand Chriftians, and thofe almoft 
entirdy Ckancaiaf^ or outcafts. Sketches relating to the 
hiftory, religion, leUfning, and manners of the Hindoos^ 
p. 48. The number of Mahomedans, or Moors, now 
in Indoftan is fupppfed to be near ten millions ; but 
they are not die original inhabitants oif' the country, but 
the defcendants of adventurers who have been pouring 
in from Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever fince the in« 
vafion of Mahmoud of Garna, A. D. 1002,. the firft 
Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hift. of Mili^ 
tary Tranfa£l. in Indoftan, vol. i. p. 24. Herbelot^ 
Bibliodi. Orient, artic* GaznaviaL As the manners of 
the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, in every 
tefpe A, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, it is pro- 
bable that the Chriftians and Mahomedans, faid to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners^ 
allured thither by a lucrative commerce, or their de«» 
fqendants. The number of Mahomedans in China ha$ 
been confiderably increafed by a pra&ice, common 
among them, of buying children in years of famine, 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religion.. Hift« 
Gener. des Voyages, tom. vi. p. 357. 



NOTE XLL Sect. IH. p. 1 10. 

Prom the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his countiymen had eftabliihed a regfdaf 
trade with Alexandria^ and imported from it all A9 
produdions of the £aft> it was natural to exped: fom* 
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information concerning their early trade with dat 
country ; but, except an idle tale concerning tome 
Venetian (hips which had failed to Alexandria about 
the year 828, contrary to a decree of the ftate, and 
which dole thence the body of St. Mark ; Murat. Script. 
Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8* c. 2. p. 170.; I- find no other 
hint concerning the cominunication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, circumftances occur 
which (hew that the refort of European^ to Egypt had 
ceafed, almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the 
feventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe^ 
were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus ; but after that period, as Europeans feldom 
ventured to trade m^ Alexandria, almoft all charters 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat. 
Antiq. Ital. Medii JEvi, vol. iii. p. 832. I have been 
induced both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruptioa of trade 
l>etween the Chriftians and Mahomedans fo fully, in 
order to correal an error into which fereral modem au- 
thors have fallen, by fuppofing, that foon after the firft 
conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe 
reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the ports 
pi Egypt and Syria. 



NOTE XLIl. SECT.m. p. ri4. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the fea- 
coafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, fpices, and 
other precious articles, of fmall bulk, which they ex- 
2 ^ change. 
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cliangey on their return^ for gold duft, fnufk, and other 
things of a fimilar naturej concealing them eafily in their 
hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carrying on in 
proponion to their numbers, ho inconfiderable traffic hj 
thcfe means. Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Philof. 
Tranfaft, vol. Ixrii. part ii. p. 483. 

NOTEXLin. Sect. in. p. 123. 

Caffa is the mod commodious ftation for trade in 
like Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe^ 
who kept pofleflion of it above two cei^turiesi they ren* 
dered it the feat of an extenfire and flourifliing com* 
merce. Even under all the difadvantages of its fubjec- 
tion, at prefent, to the Turkiih government, it. continues 
to be a place of confiderable trade. Sir John Chardin, 
who vifited it A.D. 1672, relates that during his. re- 
fidence of forty days there, above four hundred* (hipa 
arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He 
obferved there feveral remains of Genoefe magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M. Peyfonel, 
amounts ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer 
Noire, tom. i. p* 15. He defcribes its trade as very 
great. 

NOTEXLIV. Sect- in. p. 124. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in " 
Conftandnople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of tKeir conduft, in very ftriking colours. 
«« They,*' fays he, « now," i. e. about the year 1340, 
« dreamed that they had acquired die dominion of the 
<< fea, and claimed an exclufive right to the trade of 
« the Euxine, prohibiting' the^ Greeks to fail to the 
<< M«otis> the Qierfonefus, of any part of the coaft be- 
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^ jmA Ae mouth of the Danube, widiout a licence from 
« diem. This exclufion they extended likewife to the 
*• Venetians, and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to 
^ form a fcheme of impofing a toll upon every vefiel 
*' paffing throuj^ the Bofphorus.^ Lib. xriii* c. a. § i» 



NOTEXLV. Sect.IIL p- i2j»* 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed (o necef- 
£ury to authorife a commercial intercourfe with • infidels, 
that long after diis period,, in the y^ear I454> Nicho- 
las V.^in his famous bull in favour of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, amoo^ other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to fimilar con- 
ceffions from Pope Martki V. ; and Eugenius to Kkigs 
t>f Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat- 
Pars I. p. 489. 



NOTE XLVI. Sect. EL p. 127. 

' Neither Jovlus, the profefled panegyrift of the Me- 
dici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detradlor, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, explain 
the nati^re of the trade by which it was acqwred. Even 
Machiavel, whofe genius delighted in the inveftiga- 
tion of every circumftance which contributed to aggran- 
dize or deprefs nations, feems not to have viewed the 
commerce of his country as a (iibject that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the fitft chapter 
of his eighteenth book, «« The Origin of the Medici and 
« the €ommencement of their Power and Grandeur,** 
fumifhes little information with regard to the trade car- 
ried on by them. This filence of fo many authors is a 
10 proof 
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proof diat hiftorians had- not yet begun to yiewconuoefct 
as an objed of fuch. importance in the political ftate ci 
nationsy as to enter into any detail concerning its nature 
and efl^s. From the references of different writers t6 
Scipio Ammiratdj Iftorie Florentine ; to Pagnini^ ^Della 
Decima ed altii gravezze delta Mercatura di Fiorentkiij 
and to Balducciy Praflica della Mercatura, I (hould ima* 
gine that fomething more fatisfa£kory might be learned 
concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici ; but I could not find any of thefe books either 
in Edinburgh pr in Iiondon. 



NOTEXLVII. Sbct.IIL p. 127. 

Leibkitz has preferred a curious paper, containing 
die iiifhru£iions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambafladors fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negociate this treaty with him, together with the re* 
port of diefe ambafladors on their return. TU^ great 
obje& of the republic was to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Soldan's dominions, upon' the feme 
terms with the Venetians* The chief privileges whictt 
they folicited, were; i. A perfed: freedom of admit 
fion into every port belonging to the Soldan, prote&ion 
white they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
at what time they chofe. 2. Permii&on to have a 
confol, with the fame rights and jurifdi£tion as thofe 
of the Venetians J and liberty to* build a church, a 
warehonfe, and a bath in every place where they fet. 
tied. 3. That they (hould not^ pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene* 
tians. 4. That the eSe&s of any Florentine who died 
in the dominions of die Soldan llhould be configned to 
the c^nful. $* TbaLt the gold and filver coin of Flo» 
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fence fliouU be received in payments. AQ thefe pri* 
vileges (which (hew on what equal and Uberal terms 
Chriftians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) th^ 
florentiiies obtained } but from the cautes mentioned iii 
the text, they feem nerer to have acquired any confider* 
able fliare in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, Man* 
tiffa Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars alteraj p. 16^^ 

NOTE XLVin. Sect, m, p. 133, 

The Eaftem parts of Ada are now fo completely 

explored, that the firft imperfe£l accounts of them, by 

Marco Polo, attrad little of that attention wUch was 

originally excited by the publication of his travels % 

and fome circumftances in his narrative have induced 

difierent authors to juftify this neghStf by calling in 

queftion the truth of what he relates, and even to afr 

fert that he had never vifited thofe countries which h^ 

pretends to defcribe. He does not, fay they, afcertaia 

the pofition of any one place by fpecifying its longi* 

tude or latitude. He gives names to provinces and 

cities particularly in his defcription of Cathay, which 

have no refemblance to thofe which they now bear. 

We may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feems 

' to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was 

not to be expe£led that he (hould fix the pofition of 

s • places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 

through China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 

or in execution of his orders^ it is probable that the 

n^nes which he gives ^ to different provinces and cities^ 

are thofe by which they were Imown to the Tartars^ 

in whofe fervice he was, not their original Chinefe 

names. Some inaccuracies which have been obferved 

in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 

by attending to one ciTCum(lance, ih^t it was not pub^r 
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liihed from a regular journal, wkich, perl»ps, th« 
vicHBtudes in his fituation, during fuch a ioHg feries 
of adventurer, did not permit him to keep, or to pre* 
' fenre. It was compofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recolleftion. But notwith^ 
Handing this difadvantage, his account of thofe regions 
of the Eaft, towards which my iijquiries have been di» 
re£ted, contains information with refpeft to feveril par- 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed. Mr. Marfden, 
whofe accuracy and difcernment are well known, traces . 
his defcription of the iflaad which he calls Java minor, 
evidently Sumatra ; from which it is apparent that, as 
Marco Polo had refided a confiderable time in that 
ifland, he had examined fome parts with care, and had 
inquired with diligence concerning others. Hift. of Su- 
mat. p. 281. Llhall mention fome'other particulars with 
Tefpe^l to India, which though they relate to matters 
of no great confequence, aSbrd the bed proof of his bav<- 
ing vilited thefe countries, and of his having obferved 
the manners and cuftoms of the people with attention. 
He gives a diftin£): account of the nature and preparation 
of Sago, the principal article of fubfiftence among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the firft fpe* 
cimen of this fingular produfiion to Venice. Raihuf. 
lib. iii. c* 16, J\e takes notice, likewife of the gene-^ 
ral cuftom of chewing Betel, and his defcription of 
the mode of ^preparing it is the fame with that ftill 
in ufe. Ramuf. Viaggi, i. p. 55. D. 56. B. He even '^ 

defcends .into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, which ftill conti- 
nues. Ramuf. p«53-'F« What is of greater import* 
ance, we learn' from him that the trade with Alex- 
andria continued when he travelled through India, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjcftured it tq 
liave been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
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Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coail by veflels 
of the country, and conyeyed thence, together with 
pepper and^ other, productions peculiar to that part x>f 
India, by (hips which arrived from the Red[ Sea. 
Lib. iiL c. 27. This, perhaps, n»y account for the 
fuperior quality which Sanudo afcribes to the good$ 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. The 
former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
they grew or where they were manufactured, by tl)e 
merchants of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages 
to every part of the £aft ; while the Egyptian mer- 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon the 
aflbrtment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft by 
the natives. To fome perfons in his own ag^, what 
Marco Polo related cpnceming the numerous armies 
;md immenfe revenues- of the Eaftem Princes, appeared 
fb extravagant, (though perfeCUy confonant to what^ire 
* now know concerning the population of China, and 

the wealth oi Indoftan,) that they gave him the name 
.of Mejfer Marco Milionu Prefat. de Ramuf. p. 4. 
But among perfons better informed, the reception he 
met with was very different. Columbus, as well as 
the men of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, thai 
upon them the fpeculations and theories, which led 
to the difcovery of the New World, were in a great 
meafore founded. Life of Qolumbus by hb Son, c. 7. 
?uid 8. 



NOTE XUX. Sect. III. p. 139. 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel King of France, having been fome days in 
Bruges,, was fo much ftruck with. the grandeur and wealth 
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of that city, and particularly with the fpkndid appearance 
of the citizens' wives, that Ihe was moved (fays Guicciar;* 
dini) by female ^nvy to exchim with indignation, <* I 
** thought that I had been the only Queen here, but I find 
'^« there are many hundreds more.*' Defcrit.. de Paefi 
Saffi, p. 4q8* 



NOTE L. Sect. HI. p. 141. 

In the luftory of the reign of Charles V., vol. i. p.i63*j 

I obferve, that, during the war excited by the famous 

licague of Cambray, while CImlee VIII. of France could 

liot procure money at a lefs prehiium than forty-two per 

cent*, the Venetians raifed what fums they pleafed at five 

per cent. But ^s, I imagine, is not to be confidered as 

the ufiial commercial rate of intereft at that period, but 

as a voluntary and public-fpirite4 effort of the citizens, 

jin order to fupport their country at a dangerous criiis. 

Of fuch laudable exertions, there are feveral ftriking in- 

ftances in the hiftory of the republic. , In the year 13799 

when the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval vi£bory 

over the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, 

the citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the 

fenate to fit out fuch a powerful ^armament as i^aved their 

country. SabeUicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vi. 

P* 3^5* 39^* ' I^ ^^ ^^^ vnih Ferrara, which began in 

ihe year 1472^, the fenate relying upon the attachment of 

the « citizens to their country, required them to bring all 

their gold and filver plate, and jewels, into the public 

treafury, i^pon promife of paying the value of them at the 

conclufion of the war, with five per cent, of intereft ; 

and this requifition was complied with cheerfully. Petr. , 

Cyni3eus de Bello Ferrar. ap. Muifat. Script. Ker. Ital. 

▼ol. xxi» p. 10x5. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LL Sect. III. p. 142. 

Two fa£ls may be mentioned as proofs of an extraordi* 
nary exteniion of the Venetian trade at this period , 
J. There is in Rymcr's Great CoUeAion, a feries of 
grants from the Rings of England, of rarious privileges 
and immunities to Venetian merchants trading in Eng- 
land, as well as feveral commercial treaties with the re* 
public, which [Slainly indicate a confiderable increafe of 
their tranfa£^ions in that country. Thefe are mentioned 
in their order by Mr. Anderfbn, to whofe patient induf- 
try and found underftaftding, every perfon engaged in 
any commercial refearch muft have felt himfelf greatly 
indebted on many occafions. 2. The eftablifhment of 

a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was 
founded on that of the ft ate. In an age and nation fo^ 
well acquainted with the advantages which commerce 
derives from the inftitution of banks, it is unheceiTary to 
enumerate them. Mercantile tranfa£lions muft have 
been numerous and extenfive before the utility of fuch an 
inftitution could be fully perceived, or the principles of 
trade could be fo fully underftood as to form the reguIaticKns 
proper for condu£ling it with fuccefs. Venice may boaft 
of having given the firft example to Europe, of an efta- . 
bllfhment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
IS the pride of the modern commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitution of the Bank' of Venice was originally founded on 
fuch juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the 
cftablifhment of banks in other countries, and the admi- 
niftration of its affairs has been conduced '^ith fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been (haken. I cannot 
fpecify the precife year in which the Bank of Venice was 
eftabliflied by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppofes it 
to have been A. D. J 157. Chron. Dcdu^. vol. i. p. 84. 

Sandl 
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Sandi Stor. CiviL Venes. part II. toL ii. p. 768. part III. 
Tol. ih p. 892. 

NOTE LIL Sect, UL p. 143. 

Am Italian author of good credit, and a diligent in* 
quirer into ^the antient hiftory of its different govern-* 
ments, affirmsj^ that if the feveral States which traded in 
the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power and 
ill extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions d'ltalie tra- 
duits par T Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c 6. torn. vi. p. 339. 
About the year j 420, the Doge Mocenigo gives a view 
of the naval force of the republic, which confirms this 
decifion of Denina. At that time it confided of three 
thoufand trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which were employed feventeen thoufand failors ; of 
three hundred ibips of greater force, manned by eight 
thoufand failors; and of. forty-five large galeafies, or car* 
racks, navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arfenals fix teen thoufand carpenters were em- 
ployed. Mar. Sanuto Vitede Duchi di Venecia, ap. Mur. 
Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxii. p. 959, 

NOTE LIIL Sect. IIL p. 160. . 

When we take a view of the form and pofition of the 
habitable parts c^ Afia and Africa, we will fee good rea- 
fons for confidering the camel as the mofl: ufeful of all 
the animals over which the inhabitants of thefe great 
continents have acquired dominion. In both, fome of 
the moll fertile difl:ri£ls are feparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive trafts of barren fands, the feats of defo- 
lation and drought, as feem to exclude the poflibility of 

commu- 
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commuaicsition between them. But a^ the ocean^ wlii€b 
appears, at firft view, to be placed as an infuperable bar- 
rier between different regions of the earth, has been ren-* 
dered, by navigation, fubfervient to their mutual inter- 
courfe, fo, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the Defert^ the moft dreary 
"^aftes are traverfed, and the nations which they disjoin 
are enabled to trade with one another. Thofe painfid 
joumies, impracticable by any other animal, the camel 
performs widi aftoniihing difpatch. Under heavy bur- 
dens of fix, feven, and eight hundred weight, they can 
<^ontinue their march during a long period of time, with 
little food or reft, and fometimes without tafting water 
for eight or nine days. By the wife ccconomy of Provi- 
dence, the camel feems formed of purpofe to be the beaft 
of burden in thofe' regions where he is placed, and where 
his fervice is moft wanted. In all the diftricls of Afia 
and Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenfive, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper ftation, and beyond 
this the fpbere of his aftivity does not extend far. He 
dreads alike the acceiles of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone. 
* As the firft trade in Indian commodities, of which we 
have any authentic account, was carried on by means of 
camels,, G^nefis, xxxvii.25., and as it is by employing them 
that the conveyance of (hefe commodities has been fb 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this fingular animal 
appeared to be neceflary towards illuftrating this part of 
my fubjeft. If any of my readers defire more full inform- 
ation, and wifli to know how the ingenuity and art of man 
have feconded the intenfions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth for that life of exertion and hard- 
fliip to which he is deftined, he may confult Hiftoii;^ Na- 
turelle, by M. le Comte de Buffon, artic. Chameau et Drth- 
fttfdaire, one of the moft eloquent, and, as far as I can 

-judge 
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Jttdge bom examining the audiorities which he haft quoleily 
one of die moft accurate deicrlptiiHsis givai bj that cel|> 
lyrated write^. M. Volney, vhofe accuracy is well known^ 
giye$ a deftription of the manner in which the camel 
performs its journey, which may fae agreeaUe to feme of 
my readers. " In trayelling^ through the defert, camels 
<< are chiefly emi^oyed, becaufe they confume little, said 
*< carry a great load. His ordmary burden is s^ut CeTen 
<< hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given 
^< him, ftraW, thiftles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley^ 
^ &c. With a pound of food a day, and as much water^ 
<< he will travel for weeks. In die journey from Cairo to 
f< Suez, which is forty or forty«fix hours, they neither 
<< eat nor drink ; but thefe long fafis, if often repeated^ 
« wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
*< flow, hardly above two miles an hour; it is V3un to 
*' pu(h them, they will not quickdl their pace, but, if al<» 
« lowed fomefliort reft, they will travel fifteen oreighteen 
«« hours a day.'' Voyage, tom.ii. p. 383. 

NOTE LIV. Sect. m. p. 162. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive cir« 
culation of Indian commodities by land carriage, it would 
be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimate the num* 
ber of the various caravans by which they are conveyed. 
Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be a 
curious fubjed of geographical refearch; as well as a 
valuable addition to commercial hiftory. Though it is in* 
confiftent with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudied 
in condu£ling this Difquifition, to enter into a detail of fo 
great length, it may be proper here, for illuftrating diis '^ 

part of my fubjed, to tsie fuch a view of two caravans 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readets to eftimate 
more juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfac* 
tions. The firft is Ae caravan which takes its departure 

from 
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/ from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damafcus tii ' 
Syria ; and I feled thefe, both becaufe they are the moft 
confiderablei and btoiufe they are defcribed by authors of 
tmdoubted credit, who had die beft opportunities of re- 
viving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofed not cmly of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Maho- 
medan ftates on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, 
from the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When aflembled, the caravan 
confifts at leaftx>f fifty thoufand perfons, and the number' 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and mer^ 
chandize, is (till greater. The journey, which, in going 
from Cairo, and returning thither, is not completed in 
lefs than a hundred days, is performed wholly by land ; 
and as the route lies moftly through £indy dittertA^ or 
barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom afford any fub- 
fiftence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much fatigue, and fometimes 
muft endure incredible hardfhips. An early and good 
defcription of this caravan is publiihed by Hakluyt, voL if. 
p. 202, &c. Malllet has entered into a minute and curious 
^ iletail with regard to it % Lefcri^t. de TEgypte, part ii. 
p. 212, &c. Pocock has given a route, together with the 
length of each day's march, which h^ received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen times at Mecca, voL L 
p. 1 8 8. 261, &c. — The caravan from Damafcus, compofed 
of pilgrims from almpft every province of the Turkifh 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valuable. 
Voyage de Volney, torn. ii. p« 25r, &c. Ohffon Talil. 
Gener. de TEmpire Othom. III. p. 275, &c. This pil- 
grimage was performed in the year I74r, by Khojeh Ab- 
dulkurreem, whom I formerly mentioned, NoteT. p. 296. 
He gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, 
computed by hours, the common mode of reckoning a 

journey 
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journey in the Eaft^ through countries litde frequented. 
According to the moft moderate eftimate, the diftance 
between the two cities^ by his account, muft be above 
a thoufand miles i a great part of the journey is through 
^ def^f and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue^ 
but are often expofed to great danger from the wild 
Arabs* Memoirs, p. 1 14, Sec* It is a fingular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their 
independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, 

« while engaged in performing one of the moft indifpen- 
fable duties of their religion. A remarkable inflance of 
this occurred in the year 1 757. Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c« by Abb^ Mariti, vol. ii* p. 117, &c. EngL 
Tranflation* Great as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to 
them ;^ fuch confiderable additions are received from the 
^xtenfive dominions of Ferfia, from every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to the £aft of it, from Aby& 
£nia, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
afiembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred thoufand. In fome yoars the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior 
provinces of Africa, the namee and fituationssof which 
are juft beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft 
fad we are indebted to the Aflbciation for promoting the 

' Difcovery of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome 
Britiih Gentlemen, upon principles fo liberal, and with 
views. fo public-fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and 
to their country. Proceedings, &c. p. 174* 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained $ and 
it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 
the interior parts of Africa is not only widely extended^ 

but 
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but of. confiderable vHvne. Befides the gteat caratali 
which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by Mahomedtn 
pUgrims from every part of Africa/ there are xaravans 
IrUch haye no obje£l but commerce^ which fet ottt from 
FeZ| Algiers, TuniSy Tripoli, and other ftates on the 
fea coaft, and penetrate far into the interior country. 
Some of them tike no lefs than fifty days to reach the 
place of their deftination $ and, as the medium of their 
rate of travelling may be eftimated at about eighteen 
. miks a day, the extent of their journey may be eafily 
computed. As both the time of their out{et, and their - 
voute, are known, they are met by the people oi all the 
countries through which they travel, who trade with 
them. ' Indian goods of every kind form a confiderable 
article in this traffic, in exchange for which the chief 
commodity they can give is flaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravans,* which ate purely 
commercial, do not commence at ftated feafons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a defcrip- 
tion cannot be given of them with the fame degree of 
accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca. But 
by attending' to the , accounts of fome authors, and the 
occafional hints of others, fufficieat information may be 
gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of Eaftem goods 
by thefe caravans is very extenfive. The fame inter- 
courfe which was anciently kept up by the provinces in 
the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftan and China, and^ 
which I formerly defcribed, ftill fubfilts. Among all the 
numerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe which retsuA 
their paftoral manners m greateft purity, the demand for 
the prodttdions of thefe two countries i» very confiderable. 
Voyages de Pallas, torn. i. p. 357. &c. torn. ii. p. 42a. 
In order to fupply them with thefe, caravans fet out 
annually frpm Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 33a*) Samar- 
• cand. 
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«sind, Thibet, and fevetdi other places, and return wkh 
large cargoes of Indian and Chiiiefe goods. But the 
trade carried 00 between RuiQa anfd China in this part of 
Afia, is by far the mod extenfive and beft known. Some 
connexion of this kind, it ifi probable, was kept up be^ 
tveen them from the earlieft petiod, but it incteafed 
greatly after the interior parts of Ruflia were rendered 
more accefTible by the conquefts of Zingis Khan and Ta«. 
merlane. The commercial nations pf Europe were fa 
well acquainted with the mode of eanying on this trade^ 
that foon after the Portuguefe had opened the communis 
cation with the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope, an at^ 
tempt was made, in order to diminiih. the advantages 
which they derived from this difcovery^ to prevail on the 
Ruffians to convey Indian and Chinefe commodities 
through the whole extent of their empire, partly by land- , 
carriage and partly by means of navigable rivers, to fome 
port on the Baltic, from which they might be diftributed 
through every part of Europe. Ramufio Raccolto da 
Viaggi, vol. L p. 374. B. Hift. du Commerce de la Ruflie, 
par M. Schreder, torn. i. p. i}, 14. This fcheme too great 
for the monarch then on the throne of lluilia to carry into 
execution, was rendered prafiicable by the conqueils of 
Ivan Bafilpwitz, and the genius of Peter the Greats 
Though the capitals of the two empires were fituated at 
tiie immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred and 
feventy-eight miles from each other, and the route lay 
for above four hundred miles through an uninhabited 
defert, (Bell's Travels^ vol. ii. -p. 167.) caravans travelled 
from the one to the other. But though it had beer^ 
iiipulated, when this intercourfe was eftabliftied, that the 
number of perfons in each caravan ihould not exceed 
two hundred, and though they were ihut up within the 
walls of a Caravanferai during the Ihort time they were. 
fufFered to remain in Pekin, and were allowed to deal 
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only urith ^ lew snerclnnts^ to whom a «oiiop<4y of tbx 
trade with them had been granted i yet, notwithftanding 
all thefe reftraints and precatiticms, the jealous yi^hnce 
wkh which the Chinere government excludes foreigners 
from a free intercourfe with its fubjeds, was alarmed^ 
and the admiffion of the Ruffian caravans into the empke 
Was foon prohibited. After various negociations, an 
expedient was at length devifed, by which the advantages 
of mutusd commerce were fecured, without mfringing 
the cautious arrangemetits of Chinefe policy* On the 
boundary of the two empires, two fmall towns were 
built almoft contiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Rufliansj 
and Msomktfchin by O^inefe. To thefe all the market* 
able produAions of their refpe£live countries are brought 
by the./ubje£ls of each empire; and the furs, the Unen and 
woollen cloth, the leather, the glafs, &c. of Ruffia, 
are exchanged for the fillc, the cotton, the ^ea, the rice, 
the toys. Sec. of China* By fome Well-judged concef- 
fions of the fovereign now feated on the throne of Huffia, 
vriiofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illiberal maxicat 
of many of her predeceflbrs, this trade is rendered fo 
flouriihing, that its amount annually is not lefs than 
eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and it is the 
only trade which China camies on almoft entirely by 
barter. Mr. Coxe, in his account of die Ruflian difco- 
veries, has colledied, with his ufual attention and difcern- 
ment, every thing relative to this branch of trade, the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe; 
Partii. chap.ii. iiL iv. Nbr is Kiachta the only place 
where Ruffia receives Chinefe and Indian commoditiea. 
A coniiderable fupply of both is brought by caravans of 
independent Tartars to Orenburg, on the river Jaik; 
Voyage de Pallas, tom. i. p. 355, &c. to Troitsdcaia, on the 
river Oui, and to other places which I mi^t mention. 
I have entered into this long detail concerning the mode 
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in whidi die ptodnCkions in India and China are circu* 
littd dwoogh Ruffia^ as it afibrds the moft ftriking in* 
ftancci I knowy of the great ejctent to which valuable 
commodities may be conyeyed by land<*carriage. 



NOTE LV. Sect, IV. p. i66. 

Thb only vopgc of difcovery in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South, by any of the ancient commercial 
ftates in the Mediterraiiean) is that of Hanno, undertaken 
by order of the republic of Carthage. As the fituation 
6f that dty^ io much nearer the Straits than T^yre, Alex- 
andria, aM the other feats of ancient trade whidi have 
been mentioned, gave it more immediate accefs to the 
ocean $ that circumftaace, together with the various fet« 
tlements wluch the Carthaginians had made in different 
provinces of Spain, naturally fuggefted to them this en-» 
terprife, and afibrded them the profpe£): of confiderable 
jidvantages from its fucce& The vopge of Hanno, in* 
ftead of invalidatmg, feems to confirm the juftnefs of the 
reafons which have been given, why no fimilar attempt 
was made by the other commercial ftates in the Mediter^ 
ranesm. 



NOTE LVI. Sect. IV. p.itfS. 

ThoOGH the intdfigent authors whom I have quoted 
confidered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, Hero*^ 
dotus mentions ^ pircumftance concerning it which feems 
to prove that it had really been performed. << The Phe* 
^< nictans," fiiys he, ^ affirmed that, in failing rpund 
f' Africa, they had the fun on (hdir right hand, which 
^ lo me appears not to be credtUe, though it may be 
f' deemed fo by others.'' Lib.tv. c.4a» Hus, it is 

A A 2 certain, 
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certain, muft hare happened, if they really accompliihed 
fuch a voyage. The fcience of aftronomy, however, was 
in that early period f6 imperfedl, that it was by experience 
only that the Phenicians could come at the knowledge of 
this fa£t ; they durft not, without this, have ventured to 
affert what would have appeared to be an improbable fic- 
tion. Even after what they related, Herodotus difbelieved 
it. 



NOTE LVII. Sect. IV. p. 176. 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for the 
produ&ions of India, it is remarkable, that during th^ 
fixteenth century fome commodities which are now the 
chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were either, 
altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, the im- 
portation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that of any 
6ther produ£bion of the Eaft, has not been in general ufe 
in any country of Europe, a full century ; and yet, during 
that fliort period, from fome fingular caprice of tafte, or 
power of fafliion, the infufion of a leaf brought from the 
fartheil extremity of the earth, of which it is perhaps die 
higheft praife to fay that it is innoxious, has become al- 
moft a neceflary of life, in feveral parts of Europe, and 
the paiGon for it defcends from the ;noft elevated to the 
loweft orders in fpciety. In 1785 it was computed that 
the whole quantity of tea imported into Europe from 
China was about nineteen millions of pounds, of which 
it is conjedured that twelve millions were confumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upon it^ 
Dodfle/s Annual Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156* 
In 1789 twenty-one millions of pounds were impcnted.- 
The porcelain of China, now as common in many parts 
o£ Europe^ as if.it were of domeftic manufa&ure, was 
not known to the ancients. Marco Polo is the firft 

among 
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am^ng tibe modems who mentions it. The Portugueie 
began to import it mot long after their firft voyage to 
China, A* D. i jf 17 ; but it was a confiderable time before 
the ufe of k became extenfive. 



NOTE LVIIL Sect. IIL p. 200. 

AccORi>iNG to all the writers of antiquity, the In- 
dians are faid to be divided into feven tribes or cafts. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. Sec. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 153, &c. Arrian. Indic. c, 10: They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the fub- 
divifions of the cafts, as if they had been a diftin£fc in- 
dependent order. But that they were no more than 
four original cafts, we learn from the concurring tef-' 
timony of the beft-informed modern travellers. A 
moft diftinft account of thefe we have in «< La Porte 
*' Ouverte, ou la vraye Reprefentation de la Vie, des 
^' MoeUrs, de la Religion, et du Service, des Brahmines, 
" Qui demeurent fur les Coftes de Choromandel,*' &c. 
This was compiled before the middle of laft century, 
by Abraham Roger, chajplain of the Dutch fadory at 
Pullicate. By gaining the confidencfe of an intelligent* 
Brahmin, he acquired information concerning the man- 
ners and religion of the Indians, more authentic and 
extenfive than was known to Europeans prior to the 
late tfanflattons from the Sanflcreet language. I men- 
tion this book, becaufe it feems to be lefs known that) 
it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt with re- 
fpeft* either to the number or the funftions of the 
cafts, as both are afcertained from the moft ancient and 
facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed by the ac- 
counts of their own inftitutions, given by Brahmins emi- 
»ent for their leamirtg.* According to them, the different 
" " A A 3 cafts 
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eitbk proceeded from BtalmisH the unm^&te iifea^ of 
dw creatkm under die Supreme Power, in the fottow* 
hig mamier, wliicli eftaUUhet both tbe rank which Aey 
were to hold^ and the office whidi diey were reqnifed t6 
perform* 

The Srahmn^ from the moudi (wifdom) : To pray» to 
ready to inftm&. 

The Cheheine^ from the arms (ftrength) : To draw die 
bow) to fight, to govern. 

The Bkiy from the belly or thighs (nourifiiment) : To 
provide the neceflkries of life by agrkoltore and 
traffic. 

The S$oJer, fipom the feet (fubjeAion): To labour, to 
fenre. 

Ths prefcribed occupations of all thefe clafles are 
efiential in a well regulated ftate. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated BuT" 
, nm SufAuTy fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different cafts.i Tliefe are 
moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xciz. This 
advendtious caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The .diftin^lion was too nice 
to be obferved by them, and they feem to confider the 
members of this caft as belonging to the Sooder. Be« 
fides thefe acknowledged cafts, there is a race of un- 
happy men, denominated, on the Coromandel coaftf 
Panaris and in other parts of India; C&andUkr. Thefe 
are outcafts from their original order, who by didf 
mifcoadud, have forfeited all the privileges of tt. 
IkiAt condition is> undoubtedly, the lowefl di^fudatioii 
16 of 
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^ .I^amaa n^tuse. No j>eslbn of any C9&. will ham 
the leaft comnninicatioii with dtern. SioimcraCy torn. i. 
f* 55x 5^- If a Pariar ajppreacli a Nayr^ u r* 9^ wi^rior 
9i higb caft, OA ^ Malabar coaft, he may put him to 
deadi with impuxnty. Water or mitt: are confidered 
as defiled evea*by their fliadow pafliiJg of^ret themt and 
'Camnot be ufed imtil they are p^fied. Ayeen Akberf» 
voL iii. p. ^43* It is ^nioft impoiSble for wordfr to 
•xpiefs the fenfaticro of vikmefs that the name of Pariair 
or Chaodala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inftitations of bis 
cait finks into his degraded fituation. This it is whifh 
renders Hixidoos {o refoUite in adboring to the inftitiv^ 
tiofis of their tribe^ becauie 4he Jofs of caft isj to themf 
the lofs of all human comfort and refpedability \ and is 
a puniflimenty beyond comparifon, more fevere than ex-^ 
communication in the moil tnumpbant period of papat 
power. 

The four original cafts s^re oamed^ and their fup^lion^ 
. defcrihed in the Mahabarat, dbe mod anciept bool^ of 
the Hiodoosi and of higher authority than any with 
which Emopeans are hitherto acquainted. 3sgbvat» ~ 
Geeta, p. 130. llie iame diftin&ion of cafts w^is knowp 
to the author of Heeto-pades, anpdier work of < cop fi 4 cr » 
able aatiqui^i tranfiated from the &aftree^ p. z^i, 

Tk^ inientiQa of one ^incumftaaoe rei^e&ing li^ 
diftin^on of cafts has been omitted in die lexL 
Though the line of feparationbe fo drawn, as to render 
the afcent from an inferior to a higher caft, abfc^ufdf 
ia|>olfi,ble, and it would be regaided as a moft enormoua 
impiety^ if one in a lower order fliould prefume to 
perform any fun£kion belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
caft ; yet in certsu caies» ^ Pundits declare it to be 
lawful iipr peric^ns ^ a high da^ to exexcife £me od^ 
A A 4 'the 
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die occupations allotted to a clafs below their own, 
without lofing their cafl by doing ib. Pref. of Pundits 
to the code of Gentoo laws, p. loo* Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of their 
PrinceS) not only as minifters of ftate, Orme's Frag- 
mentSy p. 207. but in fubordinate ftations. Moft of 
die officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of th^ Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and 
ibme of them Pundits or learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. 
Hurry Punt and Purferam Bhow, who commanded the 
Mahratta forces, which zfked in conjunftion with the 
army of Lord Comwallis againft Tippoo Saib, were 
Brahmins* Many feapoys in the fervice o^ the Eaft India 
Company, particularly in the Bengal pr eGdency, are of the 
Brahmin caft. 

Amother fa£k concerning the cafts defenres notice. 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting in fome 
years to ^ more than 150,000, yifit the Pagoda of Jag- 
gemaut in Orifla, (one of the moft ancient and moft 
revered places of Hindoo worfliiji,) at the time of 
the annual feftival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four cafts 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the akar of the 
idol, and feating thcmfelves without diftinftion eat indis- 
criminate of the fame food. This feems to indicate fome 
remembrance of a ftate pripr to the inftjtitutions of cafts 
when all men t^ere confidered as equal. I have not 
f uch information as enables me to account for a pra£l:ic^ 
fo repugnant to the firft ideas and principles of die 
Hindoos, either facred or civil. Beimier, torn. li. p. 102^ 
Tavemier, book ii. c. 9. Anquetil. Difc. Prelim, p. 8i. 
tSlfetches, p. 9^. ' 

Some of my readers muft have obferved, that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indian devotee^ 
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to all of whom European writers gave tke appellatioa 
^{ Faquirs f a name bf^ which tl»e 'Mahomedans dif«- 
ttngukh fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
Hght in which I have viewed the religious inftitutioii6 
of the Hindoos, did not render it neceflary that I ihould 
confider the Indian Faquirs particularly^ Their num^ 
ber, the rigour of their mortificatiiHis, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily under^, and the high 
opinion which the people entertain of thdr fan&ityi 
have^ ftruck all travellers who had vifited India, and 
their defcriptions x)f them are well known. The power* 
ful influence of exithufiafm, the love of diftin£tion, 
and the defire of obtaining fome portion of that rever 
rence and thofe hoiiours which the Brahmins are bom 
to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary thin^ 
which they do and fuiier. One particular 'concerning 
them merits notice. This order of devotees appears to 
have been very ancient in India^ The defcription of 
the Germam, which Strabo takes, from Me^ifthenes* 
-applies, almoft in every circumftance, to Ae modem 
Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 1040. B, . ' ' 



NOTE LIX. p. 202. 

What I have aflerted in the text is in general well<> 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who 
have feen much of India, and who obferved ali they faw 
with a difeeraing eye, that the conquefts bodi of the 
Mahomedans and of the Europeans have b^d fome effeA 
^pon the manners and ciiftoms of the natives* They 
imagine diat the drefs wiiich the Hindoos now wear, 
the turban, the ^mmah, and long drawers, is an imitation 
ef that worn by their .Mahomedm eonquerdrs. The 
imtieiit dr^s of tlie Indian?, as defdSbed :by iA^rpatb 
4 Hift, 
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Iodic, c. i6^ was a nrn/Km doth direwfi loofelf 
flbout tiKV flnidder% a Biiiflm (kin teaclun^ to &^ 
cf the hgf and their beards were dyed rarkms oelours | 
whidi it not At iame with ihat ufed at prefent. The 
CttAcwi cf fedudiiig women, and the ftridnefa widi 
whidi diey are confined, is Iftewife fuppofisd to hare 
been iatroduoed hj the Mahomedans. Thb fuppofition is 
Jn fome meafiire coofiimed by the drama of Sancnntri% 
eranflattd from the Sanioeet. In diat phy fevwal fe^ 
Made' dnaaAers are introduced, who mingle in foctety^ 
' and couveife as iredy with men, as women are aGcii£* 
mmed to do in Europe. The author^ we may prefume, 
^eferibes die manners, and adheres to the cufioms of 
lus own age« 9ttt while I mention this temailc, it is 
proper, likewife, to obfierre, that, from apal&ge inStnbo, 
there is rraibn to thiid:, that in the age of Aleaander 
die Oreat, women in In& were giund^ with the fiuM 
jtalottS attention as at prefent. «< When their Pdnoes,** 
(£iys fasi copymg M^aAhenes,) << let out iip<m a pubKc 
^ hvni, diey are accompamed by a nmnber of their wo^ 
^ men, bat along the road in which they travd, ropes 
'* are ftretched on each fide, and if any man approach 
<< near to them, he is inftandy put to deadi.'* Lib. it. 
p. 1037. A. In fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be fappofed to fubfift in 
greateft purity, pardcubrly in the high country towards 
die fonreca of die lodiu, women of rank refide in piirate 
npartmcttts, feclnded Irem foctety. Foiftei^s Traf>d«, 
"^1. L p. aaS. Women «ten of die Bcdmun oaft 1^ 
pear in ihe ftreets wid iogt a Teil; and it is ooly* as I 
am infonaaed, in die hovfes of perfims of hi(jh rank or 
greaft opulence that a diftiaft quarter or haraaa is al- 
lotted to die women. The ioflneaoe of Zurapean man« 
MIS begins to be apparent aaMogdK Hindoos who re* 
fide in the town of Calctitia. Some of diem driie 
^itettt in Eii^lh ^diatiots^ fit ftpm^ diaiffay and fus^ 
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tttfii t^eir iMttfiei^ with mirrors. Mwnj cinmmRanee* 
anght be ineiiticned» vme this the proper {dbce* whicht 
it is pro|>abIe, will contribute to the progrefs of this fficii^ 
of imitation. 
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It is amufing to obfenre hcrw exaftly the ideas of ut 
intelligent Afiadc coincide with thofe of the Europesuia 
on this fubjed. << I^ rede£ling) (ays he» upon the po* 
^ verty of Turan [^e countries beyond the Oxus] and 
^ Arabia, I was at firft at a lofs to ai&gn a xeafon why 
^« thefe countries have never beM able to retain wealthy 
^ whtlft, on die contrary, it is daily increafing in Indoftan* 
«« Timour carried into Turan the riches of Turkey^ 
^ PerGa, and Indoftanj but they are all diffipated ^ and^ 
^ during the reigns of the four firft Caliphs^ Turkey, 
<< Perfia, part of AriA)ia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain^ 
«« were their tributaries $ but ftill they were not rich; 
<< It is evident, then, that this diffipation o^ the riches 
«< of a ftate, muft have happened either from eztraor« 
^< dinary drains, or from fome defe& in the government. 
<« Indoftan has been frequently plundered by foreign i&» 
^ vaders, and not one of its Kings ever gained for it 
« any acqutfition of wealth; neither has the country 
,>« many mines of ^d and filver, and yet Indoftan 
^ alxmnds in money and every other kind of weabh. 
*< Hie abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to tibe 
«( large importation of gold and filver in the (hips of 
*< Europe, and odier nations, many of whom bring 
«< ready money in exchange for the manufa^res and 
*< natural prodnCbions ^f the country. If this is not 
•■ the caufe of the profp^rous ftate of Indoftan, it muft 

« be 
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<* be owing to the peculiar bleffing of God.** Memoirs 
of Kojeh AbdttUcoieem, a Caflimeeriaii of diftinaion. 



NOTE LXL p. 209. 

That the monarchs of Iddia were the fole proprietors 
of landy is aflerted in moft explicit terms by the ancients. 
The people^ (fay they,) pay a hnd-tax to their Kii^s, 
becaafe the whole kingdom is regal property. Strabo^ 
lib. xr. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. il p. 153. This was 
not peculiar to India. In all the great monarchies 
of the Eaft, the fole property of land fcems to be vefted 
in the fovereign as lord paramount. According to 
Chardin, this is the ftatc of property in Perfia, and 
lands were let by the monarch to the farmers who 
cultivated them, on conditions nearly refembling thofe 
granted to the Indian Ryots. Voyages, torn. iii. p*339t 
&c. 4to. M. Volney gives a (imilar account of the 
tenure by which lands are held in one of the great 
provinces of the Turkifh empire. Voy. en Syrie, &c. 
tom.ii* p. 369, &c. The^precife mode, however, in 
which the Ryots of Indoftan held their pofleffions, is 
a circumftance in its ancient political conftitution, Math 
refpe£t to which gentlemen of fuperior difcernment, who 
have refided long in the country, and filled fome of the * 
higheft ftations in government, have formed very differ-. 
ent opinions. Some have imagined that grants of. land 
were made by the fovereign to villages or fmall com« 
munities, the inhabitants of which, under the direc- 
tion of their Own chiefs or heads^men, laboured it in 
common, and divided the produce of it among them in. 
certain proportions. Defcript. de I'lnd. par M- Ber- 
noulli, tpm, ii«, 2^3» &c. Others maintain, that the pro*. 

perty 
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petty of land has been transferred from the crown to 
hereditary officers of great eminence and power, denomi* 
nated Zenundarsy who colle£l the rents from the Ryots^ 
and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend^ 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and. minif-* 
terial, that they are merely colle£lors of revenue, re- 
moveab!e at pleafure, and the tenure by whicli the Ryots 
hold their pofleffions is derived immediately from the 
fovereign. This laft opinion is fupported with great 
ability by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures iii die landed property of Ben- 
gal, &c. This queftion ftill continues to be agitated' 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been pro- 
duced in fupport of the different opinions, that although 
it be a point extremely interefting, as the future fyftem / 
of Britiih finance in India appears likely to binge, in 
an eflential degree, upon it, perfons well acquainted with 
the ftate of India, have not been able to form a finai 
and fatisfadlory opinion on this fubje£^. Captain Kirk- 
patrick's Introd. to the Inftitutes of Ghazan Khan* 
New Afiatic Mifcel. N« II. p. 130. Though the feiti- 
ipents of the Committee of Revenue, compofed of per-* > 
fons eminent for their abilities, lean to a conclufion againft 
the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the foil, yet 
the Supreme Council, in the year 1786, declined, for. 
good reafons, to give any decifive judgment on a fub- 
]e€i of fuch magnitude. — This note was fent to the prefs 
before I had it in my power to perufe Mr. Roufe's 
ingenious and inftrudive diiTertation concerning the 
landed property of Bengal. In it he adopts -an opinion 
ipontrary to that of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that 
candour and liberality of fentiment which are always 
confpicuous where there is no other object in view but 
the difcovery of truth, that the Zemindai;^ of Bengal pof- 
fefs their landed property by hereditary right. Were I pof- 
fefled of fuch knowledge either of the ftate of India, 0% 

of 
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af tke iyftem of adminiftntim dUUiflied dievr, at wotdit 
be roqttifite for compariag dieft dt&rMit AeorieSi and 
determining which of thtm merita the prefer e n ce^ Ac 
fnbjeA of my tefearchea does not render it neceflary to 
enter into fuch a dilquifition. I hnaghie^ however, 
Aat the ftate of landed property in India tn^ht be 
greatly iHuftrafead by an accnrpte comparifon of it 
with the nature of feudsd tenures; and I apprAend 
that there mi^t be traced there a /uoceffion of chaiq;cs 
taking place in much the fame cfder as has been ob* 
ferved in Enropes from which it might appear, that 
the polleffion of land was granted at firft during pka^ 
fure, afterwards for fife, and at length became per- 
petual and hereditary property. But even under diis hft 
form, when land is a^uired either by purchafe or in« 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered ccmiplete, in Europe by a 
CHiarter, in India by a Sunnui from the fovereign, feems 
to point out what was its original ftate. According to 
each of the theories which I hare mentioned, die te- 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the 
defcriptton which I have given of them. Their ftate^ 
we learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race 
of men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
antient Greek and Roman writersi whofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfed, rc» 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land 
as the general average of rent paid to the fovere^. 
Upon the authority of a popular author who jfeuriihed 
.in India prior to the Chriftian «ra, Ve may conclude 
that the fixth part of the people's income was, in Ins time, 
the ufual portion of the fovereign. Sacontala, AAV. 
p. 53. It is now known that what the fovereign re» 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
Country, and is regulated by the fertitity or barrennefs 

of 
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ii the foil, the inatuxi of the cliinate> the aboadauco 
or fearcity of water, and many other obviout circiiBi- 
fiances. By the account given of it, I fliouM imagiao 
diat, in iomt diftrifls, it has 'been railed beyond its 
due proportion. One circumftance with refpe& to the 
adminiftratbn of revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion 
to celebrate. A general and regular afleflment of re- 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit- 
ant and of each village afcertained. A regular gra- 
dation of accounts was eftabliflied. The rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one- neighbourhood 
being colle£led together, formed the account of a village ; 
the rents of feveral villages being next collected into one 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diftri£i, and the fum total of the rents of all ^he 
diftri£ts in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, the 
annual amount of revenue, and tlie modes of levying it, 
continued with little variation. But in order to raife the 
fum which he had ftipulated to pay the Englifh on his ele*- 
Vation, he departed from the wife arrangements of Akber; 
many new modes of aiTeiTment were introduced, and ex« 
a£lion$ multiplied. 



NOTELXn. p. 21 1. 

I SHALL mention only one inftance of their attention 
to tUs tifeful regulation of police. Lahore, in the 
^anjab, is diftant from Agm, the ancient capiul ci In« 

4oftan, 
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doft^ fire hundred mUes. Along each fide of the road 
between thefe two great cities, there b phmted a con- 
tinued row of (hady trees, forming an avenue, to which 
(whether we confider its extent, its beau^, or utiUty in a 
hot climate) there is nothing fimilar in any country. 
Rennell's Memoir, p. 69* 



NOTE LXIII. p. 21;. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild govetnment 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than 
bv contrafting it with the condu£l of other Mahomedan 
princes* In no country did this contraft ever appear 
more ftriking than in India. In the thoufandth year 
of the Chriftian aera, Mahmud of Ghaznai to whofe 
dominion were fubjefted tlie fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Ba£lria, invaded In- 
doftan. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defbiation. The mod celebrated Pagodas, 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag« 
nificence, were dcftroyed, the minifters of religion Were 
maflacred, and with undiftinguilhing ferocity the coun- 
try was laid wafte, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud, Timur, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror o( higher fame, turned his 
irrefiftible arms againft Indoftan; and though bom in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but often 
fo far furpafled the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the ** Deftroy- 
•< ing Prince,'' which was given to him by the Hin- 
doos, the undeferving vi£lims of his rage. A rapid 
but ftriking defcription of their devaftay:ions may 1>e 
found in Mr. Orme's DilTertation on the EftabUfhments 
qumU by the Mahomedan conquerors ia Indoftan. A 

more 
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*$ior«.rJnJl accpiint of them isi giyea by. Mr* Gibboit, 
toI>. VfcN p. 646; yoL vi. p. JJ0, ;&c* : The arrogant 
contffxipt with which bigotted JK^aJbofnedao^ view, all 
the n^i^ns who h^ve not embraced the refigion of the 
{Mrpphet will account for the unrel^njing rigout of JVlah- . 
mud and Timur towards the IlindooS) and greiiatly en- 
hances the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his fubjefta. What im- 
preflion the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful letter of Jefl^ 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 
fanatical and perfecuting fucceiTor. " Your royal an- 
«' ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 
** du£ted the af&irs of this empire in equity and firm 
«' fecurity f6r the fpace of fifty-two years, preferving 
*< every tribe of men in eafe and happinefs j whether 
«« they were followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of David, 
«« or of Mahomed 5 were they Brahmins, were they of 
<« the fe£t of Dharians, which denies the eternity of 
«* matter, or of that which afcribes the exiflence of the 
«« world to chancei they all equally enjoyed his counte- 
<( nance and favour \ infomuch that his people, in gra- 
«< titude for the indifcriminate proteflion which he af- 
<« forded thein> diflinguifhed him by the appellation of 
<« Juggcit Grow, Guarciian of Mankind. — :— If Your 
<• Majefly places any faith in thofe books, by fliftinftion 
<* called divine, you will there be inftrufted that God 
« is the God of all mankind, not the God of Maho- 
<* medaos alone. The Pagan and the Muflulman are 
<« equally in his prefence. Diftinftions of colours are 
«« of his ordination. It is he who gives exiflence. . 
•< In your temples, to his Name, the toice is raifed m 
<* prayer; in a houfe of images, where the bell is 
«< £biaken, ftill He is the obje£b of adoration. To vilify 
«< the religion and cuftoms of other men^ is to fet at. 
<f naught the pleafure of, the Almighty. When we de* 
^ B B *< face 
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. ^ fiict a pi&wcet we natunHy incur die refentmeot ol 
^ the painter i and jufUy has dhe poet faid, <« Prefome 
<< not to arraign or to fcmtinize the Tarions woiks of 
'< Power Dirine." For this valuable commonication 
we are indebted to Mr. Orme* Fragments, notes, p. zorii. 
I have been aflured by a gentleman who has read dus 
letter in the original, that die traidlation is not only faidi- 
{ul but elegant* 



NOTE LXIV. p. 325. 

I HATE not attempted a defcription of any fubterrahe- 
ous excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becauie none of 
them have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpe£ted* 
In feveral parts of India, there are, howeveri ftupendous 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the Ifland of Salfetta are fuch, that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, aflerted that it would require the labour of 
forty thoufand men for forty years to finifh them. Ar- 
cbsBologia, vol. vii. p. 336. Loofe as this mode of efti- 
mation may be, it conveys^ an idea of the impreflion 
which the view of them made upon his mind. The Pa- 
godas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurungabadj are 
likewife hewn out of the folid rock, and if they do not 
equal chofe of Elephanta aind Salfetta in magnitude, diey 
furpafs them far in their extent and nuihber. M. The- 
venot, who firft gave any defcription of thefe fingular 
manfions, alTerts, that for above twb leagues all around 
the mountain nothing is to be.feen but Pagodas. Voy. 
part iii. chap. 44. They were examined at greater Icifmre 
and with more attention by M. Anquetil du Perron j 
but as his long defcription of them is not accompanied 
with any plan or drawing, I cannot convey a diftinft 
10 • idea 
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idea of the whole. It is CTident, however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people, and among the innu- 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls are 
covered^ all the prefent ohje£ts of Hindoo worfliip may 
be diftinguifliedi Zend^avefta* Difc/Prelim. p. 233. 
There are remarkable excavations in a mountain at Mava-' 
Itpuram near Sadras* This mountain is well known on 
the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas^ 
A good defcription of the works there which are magni«^ 
ficetit and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches^ 
vol. i. p. 145, &c« Many other inftances of fimilar works 
Ihight be produced if it were necefiary. What I have 
tflerted, p. ^25* concerning the elegance of fome of thd 
ortiaments iii Indian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel 
Call^ chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a' proof 
t)f the early and high civilization of the Indians. <'It 
*^ may fafely be ptonounced,^ fays he, <« fliat no part 
•• of the world has more marks of antiquity for arts, 
•' fciences, and civilization^ than the peninfula of India, 
f* from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
^ carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as 
•« well as the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing 
•* executed now*a-days, not only for the delicacy of the 
•« chifel, but the expence or conftrudion, confidering, in 
** many inftances, to what diftances the component parts 
^ were carried, and to what heights raifed.^* Philofo- 
phical Tranfaflions, vol Ixii. p« 354. I am happy to 
find my idea, that the firft temples erected by the Hin- 
dods were formed upon the model of thofe caverns in 
wluch the rites of religion were originally celebrated^ 
ibonfirmed and more fully unfolded by Mr. Hodges. In 
a fliort difiertation on the primitive ftandard, or prototype 
of the different ftyles of archite£ture, viz. the Egyptian, 
Hindoo, Moorflh, Gotbic, and Chinefe, he has exatnii^ed 
and illuftrated that curious fubjeft with great ingenuity. 
Travels in Indiai p. 63 — 77. 
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NOTE LXV. p- 229- 

IndiA) fays Strabo, produces a Tariety of fubftancet 
which dye the moft admirable colours. That the Indicum 
which produced the beautiful, blue colour, is the fame 
with the Indigo of the modems, we may conclude not 
only from the refemblance of the name, and the fimilarity 
of the efieds, but from the defcription^given by Pliny in 
the pailage which I hare quoted in the text. He knew 
that it was a preparation ef a vegetable fubftance, thou^ 
he was ill-informed both concerning the plant itfelf, and 
the procefs by which it was fitted for ufe; which will 
hot appear furprifing, when we recoiled the . account 
formerly given of the ftrange ignorance of the ancients 
with reipe£l to the origin and preparation of filk. Trom 
the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im« 
ported, it is denominated by fome authors, Atramenti^m 
Indicum^ and Indicum Nigrum, Salmaf. Exercit. p. i80| 
and is mentioned under the laft of thefe names, among 
the articles of importation from India. Peripl. Mar* 
Erythr. p. 22* The coloiir of the modem Indigo, when 
undiluted, refembles that of the ancient Indicum, being 
(o intenfely coloured as to appear black. Delaval's Ex- 
perim. Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of Colours, 
Pr-ef* p. xxiii. Indigo is the principal dye^ftufiF ufed by 
the natives ai Sumatra, and is much cultivated in that 
ifland ; but the mode of preparing it differs from tha( 
which is common among the people of Indoflan. Marf- 
den. Hift. of Sumatra, p. 77. There has been lately 
found in the Circar of Kajsunundry a new fpecies of In- 
digo, denominated the Tree Indigo, which, as it grows 
wild and in great abundance, promifes to be a difcovery 
of confiderable ufe. Oriental£i^>ertory, No. I. p. 399 &c. 
The Gum Lacca, uii^d in'dying a r^d^cplour, w^s likewiiie 
XI known 
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known to the ancients, and by the fame name which it 
now bears. Salamaf. Exercit. p. 810. This valuable 
fubftance, of fuch extenfiye uttEty in painti«g» dying, 
japanning, varnifhing, and in the manufadure of fealing- 
wax, i$ the produ£tion of a very minute infeft. Thefe 
infe£b$ fix themfelves upon the fucculent extremities of 
the branches of certain trees, and are foon glued to the 
place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid 
which exudes from their bodies, the gradual accumula- 
tionx>f which forms a complete cell for each infe£t, which 
is the tomb of the parent, and the birth-*place of its ofF- 
f|iring. This glutinous fubftance, withwhich the branches 
of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum-lacea. An account • 
b£ iti formation, nature, and ufe, is given in the Philof. 
Tranf. vol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 374. in a concife, accurate, and 
fatisfad^ory manner* Some curious obfervations upon 
tkk infeftare publiflied by Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory in Itidia with great affiduity 
ahd fuccefs. Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 361. It is 
reVnarkable that Ctefias feems to have received an account 
tolerably diftinA of the infeft by which the Guma-laeca 
is produced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour 
which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herodot. 
citit. Weffeling, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the ancient 
n^me of thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine 
t^d,^'w^i€h points out the country whence the materials 
th^y ufed were brought. Salmaf. ib. p. 810. From their 
dying cotton TlufFs with different colours, it is evident that 
the il!ci«if Indians muft have made feme confiderable 
proficiency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. 
$ 42. gives an account of this art as far as it was known 
anci^ntiy** Itis precifely the' fame with that now prap^ 
tiftd in eaUic0-|)rinti^g. 
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NOTE LXVI. p. 240^ 

As Sani](reet litexature is alfcQgetber a new acquifidoo 
to Europe, Baghvat-Geeta» the firft tranfUlkm from that 
lai^uage haYiQg been publiihed fo late as A*D. 1785s it 
U intiinatelf €onne£led with the fubjed of my inquiriesy 
and may afford entertainment to fonke of my readosy 
after having reviewed in the text^ with a greater degree of 
critical attention, the two Sanlkreet wprks moft worthy of 
notice^ to give here a fuccind account of pther compofrv 
ticms in diat tongue with which we have be«i madci 
acquamted. The extenfive ufe of the Sanikreet language 
is a circumftance which merits particular attention. « The 
** grand fource of Indian literature," ((ays Mr* Halhedj 
the firft Engliihman who acquired the knowkdge of Saiw 
ikreet,) « the parent of almoft every dialed from the 
*' Perfian gulf to the China fea8» is t^e Sanflqreet, a lan» 
<< guage of the moft venerable and unfathomaUe aitti« 
'^ quity; which, although at prefent, fbut up in. tb^ 
<< libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated folely to. dbt 
fc records of their religion, appears to hav0 beei^ cipneeot 
« over moft of the Oriental world j apd traces of itsorv* 
<< ginal extent may ftill be difcovered in almoft eveary dif<i 
<< tri£t of Afia. I have been often aftcmiflitd to. find the 
« fimilitude of Sanikreet words with thofe of Perfian 
« and Arabic, and even of Latin and Ckixk ; and 
« thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms, wbicb the 
<( mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might 
<< have occafionally introduced, but in the grpund-'Veork 
« of language, in monofyllables, in jthe name$ (^numbers, 
« and the appellations of fuch, things as would be .firft 
<< difcriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization. 
<< The refemblance which may be obferved in the charac* 
<< ters on the medals and fignets Of various JMftrids of 

« Afia, 
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*< Afia^ the light which they recipr<k:sdly refled^ upon 
'^ each other, and the general analogy which they all bear 
'< to the (ame grand prototype, aferd another ample 
«< fidd for cttriolkf. The coins of Aflam, Napaul, Caih- ^ 
<« meere, and msmy odier jkingdoms^ are all ftamped witli 
<< Sanflcreet cfaara^era, and raoftly contain allufions to 
<< the oid Sanflureet mythology. ^Ilie fame conformity 
<< I have obfenred on the impreffion of feals from BooAait 
^< ^nd Thibet. A cdlateiral inference may likewife be 
<< deducjsd from the^ peculiar arrangement of the Ssat^ 
<< fkreet alpfaabeti fo. Tery different from diat of any 
^< other quarter of the woxid. . This extraordinary mode 
<< of conibmation ftill exifts in the greateft part of the 
<< £aft, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialefks now sffoii* 
<< rently unconne&ed, and in charaAers completely dif- 
** iimilar; and it is a forcible aurgument that they are 
<< all derived from die fame fource. Another channel 
<< of fpeculation prefents itfelf in the names of perfona 
<^ and places, of titles and dignities, which are open t0 
*^ general notice, and in whidi, to the fartheft limits of 
<^ Afia, may be foond manlfeft traces of the Sanfkteet.^ 
Preface to the Granmiar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. 
After this curious account of the Sanfkreet tongue, I 
pioceed to enumerate the works which hafe been tranf* 
lated from it, befides the two mentioned in the text.— i- 
I. To Mr.Wilkins we are indebted far Heeto^adef or 
Jhmcaih If^hruBkn9 in a feries of connefled fables, int^r«i 
fperfed with moral, prudential, and political maxims. 
This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eaft, that 
it has been tranflated into every language fpoken theiv. It 
did not efcape the notice of the emperor Akber, attentive 
to every thing that could contribute to promote ufefiil 
knowledge. He direAed his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to put it 
into a ftyle fnited. to all capacities, and to illuftrate the. 
obfcure pipages in it, iidiich he accordingly did, and 
gave it the ride of, 7%r CriUriom rf Wtfdm. At length; 

B B 4 thefe 
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tbefe fables made their-way into Europe, and have been 
circulated there wkh additions and alterations,' under die 
names of Pilpay and Efop. Many of die Sanflcreet 
apologues are ingetiioos an4.beautiful,and harebeen copied 
or imitated by the fabulift^ ^f other nations* But in 
feme of tfaemthe diaraders of the animals introduced 
are very ill fuftained ; to defcribe a tyger as extremely 
devout, and pTaAiiing charity, and otber r^eligious duties, 
p. 1 6. or an old mouie well read in the Neetee Safit^SiU e. 
Syftems of morality and policy, p. 24^- a cat reading re- 
%ous books, p. 35, &c. diCcoverS' a waint of tafte, and 
^m inattention to propriety. Many of the moral fayings, 
if confidered as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
dioxoug^ knowledge of life and manners, and convey 
inftru^ion with elegant fimplicity. But the attempt 
of the author to form his work into a conne£^ed feries of 
fidries, and his mode of interweaving with diem fuch i 
number of moral refle£tions in profe and in verfe^ render^ 
the ftru£iure of the whole fo artificial that the peruiisdof 
it becomes often unpleaf;^lt« Akber was fo f(mfible of 
dus> that, among other inftru6^ions, he advifes his Vizier 
to abridge the long digreffions in that work. By thefd 
ftriAures it is far from my intention to.idetraA in the 
finalkft degree from the merit of Mr^tWiikins. His 
country is mtidh indebted to him for. having opened a 
new fource of fcience and tafte. .vThe oeMbrity of the 
H^etoo-pades, as well as its intrinfic imeiit, notwithftand- 
sng the defe£ls which I have, mentioned, ^ juftify his 
choice of it, as a work wordiy of being made known to 
Europe in its Qriginal.form. From teadiiig this and his 
other translations, no man wUl .refufe- lum the praife, to 
which he modeftly confines his pretenfions <* of having 
*f dr^wn a piQure which we fuppofe to be a true like- 
<5 neis, although ^t are unacquainted widi theorigmal.^ 
Pref. p. xiv. — 2. In the firft Nuipber of the New Afiatie 
J^i^ceIIany» we have a tranflatiomof a celebrated comppfip 
'. . • ^ tion 
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^n- in the Eaft, known by the title of the Five Gems. 
It confifts of ftanzas by five poets who attended the 
court of Abiffura, King of Bengal. Some of thefe ftanzas 
are fimple and elegant. — 3. An ode tranflated from WulH; 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far fetched 
ahd uitnataral conceits, which fo often difgult Europeans 
with .the poetical compofitions of the Eaft, abound too 
mitdi. The ecUtor has not informed us to whofe know- 
ledge of the l^sMkreet we are indebted for thefe two 
tran flations. ^- 4. Some orignial grants of Iahd> of very 
ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property fliould 
be ranked among the literary compofitions of any people. 
But fo widely do the manners of the Hindoos differ 
from thofe of Europe, that as our lawyers multiply words 
and claiifes, in order to render. a grant complete, and to 
^li^rcl againft every thing that may invalidate it, the 
Pundits feem to difpatch the legal part of the deed with 
brevity,%tit, in a long preamble and conclufion, inake an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence, 
and, powers of compofition, both in profe and verfe. 
^Iie preamble to one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the 
monarch who grants the land, in a bold ftrain of Eaftem 
Exaggeration :* ** Whien his innumerable army marched, 
^^ the heavens were fo filled with the duft of their feet 
" that the bffds of the air could reft , upon it.*' — " His. 
<^ elephants moved like walking mountains, and the eartJi 
<* bppreffed by their weijght mouldered into duft?' * It 
concludes with denouncing vengeance againft thofe who 
ihould venture to infringe this grant : '< Riches and 
«« the life of man are as tranfient^as drops of water upon 
*« the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man ! 
<« do not attempt to deprive another of his property." 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The other grant 
which appears to fee ftill more ancient, is not lefs rp-r 
markable. Both were found engraved on plates of cop^ 

pen 
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per* lb. p. 357, &c»— 5* The tranflation of part of 
tfae*Shafter> publiflied by Colond Dow, in the year 1768^^ 
ought perhaps. to..ha¥e been firft mentioned. But as this 
tranflation was not made by him from th^ Sanikieet, but 
taken from the mouth of a Brahmin^ who explained the 
Shatter in Perfian, or Ia the vulgar language . of Bengal, 
it will fall more properly under notice when we come to 
inquire into the ftate of fcience among the Hindoos, than 
in this place, where we are endeavouring to give fome 
idea of their tafte and compofitiom 



NOTE LXVIL p. 249. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with the 
e3i;travagant length of the four^seras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 
from Mr. HaUied's Pieface.to the Code of Gentq^ Laws, 
p. XXX vi*. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to havo 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; ^d they 
hold that the life of man was extended in that age to on^ 
hundred thoufand years; and that his ftature was twenty^ 
one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of mankin4 
was corrupted) they fupppfe to have confided of, two 
million four hundred thoufand years, and that men lived 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

,. 3. The Divafaar Jogue (in which hjalf of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix rhundred 
tfaouiand years'; and the life of man was then reduced to 
a thoufand years.. 

4. The 
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4. The CoUee Jogue (in which all msuakiad are cor- 
rupted, or rather lefiened, for that i8 the true meaeipg 
of CoIIee)^ is the prefent a^ra^ which they fupppfe or- 
dained to fubiift four hundred thojuXand , years^ of which 
near five thoufand are already pai^i and the life of num ^ 
in that period, is limited to one hundred years* 

If we fupppfe Ae cpixip.u^tipd of -tim^ in thelndiai^ 
chronology to be mad^ by. folar. or even bf lunar years 
nothing can be more e^ctrayag^t in itfelf, or.^mpre ret> 
pugnant to pur mode of calcjiil^^ii^ the du;ra(tion of the 
world, founded on {a«jred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts haye been made by learned men, parH? 
cularly by M. Bailly, in a yery irtg€nioll^ diflert^tioii 
on that fubje£l, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord (i^newhgt better with that of the (M Tefbf 
ment ; but as L could not explain the principle)) up(^ 
which he founds his concluliona, without entering info 
long and intricate difcuflions foreign from the) fubjeA of 
this Diflertation, and as. 1, cannot aflent to fome of. his 
opinions, I. fhall «e{t fatisfied with referring to hi» 
Aftron. I^idi^nnej Difp» Prelim, p. Is^Kvii. and jeave my 
readers to judge for them&lves* I an^ happy to.obfenre 
t)iat a memoir on the Cbronplogy of the Hiiido99 wiU 
)>e publiKhed in the Secon4 Volume of th^ Txmfs^dom 
of.the Spcie^ C^f Bengal, and I hope.^t fome learned 
meinlier of that bodyl will be able, from his acquaint- 
ance, with th^. langu^es and hiftory of the countty, to 
throw light upoQ a fubjed» whioh its connexion witli,s^ 
Ifgionapd (cijEjincejrend^fs, ei;^emely snteceftoigM. From 
one <^curyiftai;icey bonb^iirer^ wU(^ ,mmta^taitte]|ti^tiy'iy<(e 
n^ay cpnclvide, that Ae jnfi>rmatiQn whkk^m^ hate hither^- 
tQ received concerning the chronology - of ihe/Hk^dooi 
U. Y«fry tncorreO:. We have* as; far? as I iaio^, osilf 
five original accounts of theidiflSQcent Joguejekor !9vna><£ 
die Hindoos. The firft is grren by NL Rogeiy who 

received 
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received k ffotn die Bn^mms on the Coromandel coaft. 
According to it^ the Suttee Jogue is a period of one 
miUion feven hundred and twenty-eight thouland years ; 
the Tiftah Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety- 
fix thoufand years \ the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. The duration q( 
the Collee Jogue he does not fpecifv. Porte Ouverte, 
f^. 179. The liext is that of M. Bemier, who received it 
from the Brahmins of Benares. According to him, 
the .duration of the Suttee logue was two 'million five 
faimdred thoufsuid years ^ - diat of Tirtah Jogue- one 
mHlion twoiiundred thoufaifdyears ; that ef the Dwapaar 
•Jlifgi|e;is eight- bundled 'and fixty-four thoufand years. 
Cbheerning the period of the Collee Jogue, he, likewife, 
is fiient. Voyages, torn. ii. p. 160. The third is. that 
-of Colond Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
4s a period of fourteen million of years ^ the Tirtah 
'Jogue one million eighty thou&nd ; the Dwapaar Jogue 
leventy-lwo thoufand; and the Collee Jogue ihirty-fii 
^oiifand years. Hift. of Hindoft. vol. i. p. a. The 
fourth account is ^at of M. de GPSntil, who received 
it "from the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft, and as 
his infornifitioii was acquired in the fame part of In- 
dia^ tuid derived from the fame fource with that of M. 
Aoger, it agrees with his in every particular. Mem. de 
I^Academ. des Sciences pour 277^1, tom. ii. part. i. p. 176. 
Tbe fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I have 
already given. From this difcrepancy, not only of the 
. tot^' numbers^ but of many of the articles in the dif- 
. lerent, accounts, it is manifeft' that our information con* 
tt^ttA^ Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the M^hoie fyftem of it is wild and fabulous* To me 
it appears highly ^pn^ble, That when we underftand 
inore -.thoroughly the principles upon which' the faftitious 
Was or Jogues of the Hindoos ha^e' been formed, 
that ite niij»3lk miore alaile^to tecotitile their chirono- 
l logy 
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logf -to^ tbe .true mode of computing time) foutkfed oti 
the authority oi tjic Old Teftament \ and may Hkewife 
fii\d reafon tx^ eonclude» that the account giyen by their 
ai^ronomers of the fituatioa of the heavenly bodies at die 
beginning of the Collee Jogue, is not eftabliihed by aAual 
obferv^tion, but the refuk of a letFofpeAive calculation. 
Whoever undertakes to inveftigate farther the chronology 
of the Hindoos, will derive great alfiftance from a Memoir 
of Mr. Marfden on that fubje£l> in which he has ex- 
plained the nature ^f their year and the feveral seras in 
ufe among them, with much ingenuity and precifion. 
Philof. Tranfafk. vol. Ixxx. part ii« p. 56c. 



NOtE LXVril. p. 258. 

In tibe pubHc buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcience, 
particularly of their attention to aftronomical ohferva* 
uon. Their veligion enjoins, that the. four fides of a 
Pagoda (hould fac^thefour cardinal ^points. In order 
to execute this with accuracy, they ts^^ft method de» 
fcribed by M. le Gentil, which difcovers a confider- 
able degree of fcience. - He *caref ully examined the po- 
fition of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be per* 
feaiy exz&. Voy. tdhi. i. p. 133. As fome of their 
Pagodas are very ancient, they muft have early attained 
fuch a portion of knowledge as was requifite for placing 
them properly. On the ceilings of Choultrys, and other 
aticieht edifices, the twelve figns of the zodiac are often 
delineated ; and from their refemblance to thofe which 
are now univerfally ufed, it is highly probable that the; 
knowledge of thefe arbitrary fymbols was derived . from 
the Eaft. Colonel Call has publiflied a drawing of the 
figns of the zodiac, which he found on the jceiling qf a 
Choultry at .Verdapettah, in the Madura country. lETiil. 

Tranfaft. 
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Tranfaft* vol* Ixii. p. 353. I have a drairiiig of Aem in 
my pofleffion, differing froth his in feme of the figures, 
hut I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert Barker defcribet an obfervatory at Benares, 
whkh he vifited A. D. tyft. In it he found inftni« 
ments for aftronomical obfenrationi of very large dimen^ 
Cons, and conftru^ied with great (kill and ingenuity. 
Of all Ihefe he has publiflied drawings. Phil. Tranfad^ 
Tol. Ixvii. p. 598. According to* traditibnary account, 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber. The 
view which Sir Rebert took of it was an hafty one. It 
merits a more attentive infpeAion, in order to deter- 
mine whether it was conftru^ied by Akber, or ere£^ed 
in fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that 
none but Brahmins who underftood the Sanlkreet, and 
could confult the aftronomical tables written in that 
language, were capable of calculating eclipfes. P. Tief* 
fenthakr defcribes, in a very curfory manner, two ob> 
fervatories fumiflied with inftruments of extraordtnary 
magnitude, at Jepour and Ougein, in &e country of 
Malwa. BemottilK, torn. i. p. 316. 347. But thefe ar« 
- modem ftruAures. 



Since the firft edition of the Hiftorical Difquifition 
was publifhed, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 
to a more con]e£t orthography, the Surya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian aftronomy is founded, lias been difcover^ at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He imtnediately com- 
municated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, £fq. who 
has favoured the wo^d with a tranflation of feveral 
conii4erablQ extracts from it 

Thk ^urya Siddhanta is compofed in the Sanfkreet 
language^ and profeiTes to be a divine revelation, (as 

Abol 
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Abul Fasel had related, Ayeen Akbery, III. p. 8.) oom- 
sniinicated ta mankind more tlian two millions of jwm 
ago, towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya logue, 
the firft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin* 
doo Mythdogifts divide the period during which diey 
fuppofe the world to have exifted. But when thia 
accompaniment of fidion and extravagance is removed, 
tliere is left behind a very rational and elaborate fyf* 
tem of aftronomical calculation. From diis Mr. Davis 
hasfeleSked what relates to the calculation of EcKpfes, 
andiias illuftrated it with great ingenuity. The mannar 
in which that fubje£t is treated has fo clofe an affinity 
to the mediods formerly brought from India, and 
of which I have given fome account, as to oonfivm 
ftrongly the opinion diat the Surya Siddhanta is the 
iburce from which all the others are derived. How 
for the real date of this work may be afcertained from 
the rules and tables which it contains, will be move 
clearly eftaUiflied when a tranflation of the whole is 
publifliedic In the mean time it is evident, diat whaf 
is already known with refpe£^ to thefe rules and tables 
is extremely favourable to the hypothefis which af* 
cribes a very, high antiquity to the Aftronomy pf the 
Brahmins. 

The circumftance, perhaps, moft worthy of atten- 
tion, in the £xtra£is now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. Aiiat. Refbarch. ii. p. 245. 
249. It may be fhewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though, mo- 
dem Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome- 
tricians. 

It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr. Davis 

has in his pofleffion feveral other ancient books of 

^ ' , , Hindoo 
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Hindoo aftionomyy and that there is reafon to ex* 
pt^ from lum a tranllatbn of the whole Surya Sld- 
.dhanta. 

It muft be added, that we aUb learn from the fecond 
vohime of the Afiatic Refearches^ that fome veftiges 
of Algebnucal calculation have been difcovered among 
the Brahmins ; particularly Rules for the folution of cer- 
tain Arithmetical queftions, with which it would feem 
that nothing but Algebra could have fumiihed them. 
Afiat. Refearch. ii» p* 468* note» 487. 495. 

Mt friend, Mr« Profeflbr Playfair, has examined that 
TxtraA firora the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an- ac- 
count of the ancient Hindoo Syftem of Trigonometry, 
and has difcovered the principles on which it is founded. 
It is with pleafure I announce, that the tefult of this 
examination wUl be communicated foon to the Public, 
and will afibrd an additional proof of the extraordinary 
progrefs which the natives of India had early made in the 
moft abftmfe fciences. 
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j4BVL FjiZELt miniileir to AkW, foveremi of IndoftaJi^ 
publiiket the Ayeen Akbery, 215. And Heeto-PadeiH 

375* 
JicejSuit a city built on thit rimr by Alexander the Gl^cat) 

JEroi 9f Imdian chrottologf^ exphuned^ J78« Remarks oo, 579* 
Africa^ general idea of £e continent o^ and of ita trade» 159* 

Ortgiii of the flave-trade, 181. 
^^i&MMraw, hit account of the iihnd of Tapfobaiia» 8|« Hit 
. chara^er of Ptolemy the geographery J^i* 
ArathodiBmony illuftrates thegeoeraplby of Ptolemy, by maps, 3a x» 
jfileTf Sovereign of indbftan^ hn chara^er> 214. t6^ 
Jilbuquipquey Alphoiifo> the Portuguefe adauralt fei^et the 
tiland of Oranit, 15a. Hit operatioiit on the Red Sea^ 

153- 

Alexander the Greats hit extenfive viewt refpe&ing India* ij* 
Hit ^pedition .to ladia^ 14* Hit war with Poms, 16^ 
How obliged to relinquifh hit enterprise, 17* His mea- 
fufet for opmng a maritime conmiuniCation with India, iP* 
His account of India confirmed by modem obfervations, a?* 
Hin p<ditical views in exploring that countrr, a4* His mca- 
furet to unite his European and Afiatk fui)je£t8, 26. Con- 
fequencet of his death, 51. The fufferings of his army from 
the periodical rains, 295. His furprife at the tides of the 
Indian ocean, 299. Cities built by him in India, 393. 305*. 
Intended a furvey of the Cafpian fea, 31 6. 

AUmatulruif long the chief feat of commerce with India, 15* 
The light hoSfe on the Pharos ere^ed by Ptolemy Xagus, 
38. ft£>deofconduainj^thrfilk.tradeatthatport, 60. The 
Venetians trade there tor (ilk, 124. And the Florentmes, 
127* Is fidrfe^cd to the Turks, \$$* 

Algihrat a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brahmins, 

3^4- 
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jfliaBaiditf A€ tuSi&ti name of ^he zncKot city of lUiDotBnc^ 
J 3. Account of this citv by Menfliienesy ^^, Remarks of 
Major Rennell on thii fuoieAy joo. 

jimerica^ difcoirered by Cbriftopher Columbus, 144. The 
Eaft India trade a continual drain from its filver minesy 
l8o. Oriein of the flaTC trade, 18 1. Contraft between the 
fHtiTes of America, and of India, when fitft difcovered, 183* 
The trade of Eiltope with each compared, i86« Was 
obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 187. Sup- 
fdies Europe with its products, in return for manufa^ures, 
187. 

jintiocbui the Greats his inroad into India, 309* 

jintoninui^ Marcus, Emperor, notices of an embafly fent by 
hki to the Emperor olChiha^ 78^.. 

Antwerp^ g^s^tly enriched by betoining the fta{de,oJ-tbe Han- 
featic league, 149. 

ArMdtu^ andendy great .dealers in fDices^from the £aft,. 
^6. Great alterations effeded in uieir manners by the 
religion of Mahomet, .99. They conquer £|7pt and 
Perfia, xbo. A riew of their coounercial Bav%9tJon, loi* 
Are the firil who mention poi;oelane and tea# 103. Derived 
the knowledge of the manner's compafs from Europe, 333* 
Make no fcruple to pluader the caravans travelling to Mecca, 

jirtfiotUy his pplitical advice .to Alexander the Great, 2 j. His. 
ijuft defcripdon of the Cafpian Sea, 51 5* Doubted the 
eapediency of encouvaging commerce in a well^negulated 
ftate, 317. 

Aromatlctf why much ufed by the traciaits, 5^. 

Arriany chixz6t€t of his Hiftory of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 2r. His account of the commerce of 
' the ancients, 61 • Inquiry into his geograploal knowledge 
' ^ India, 6$\ Is the fiift ancient writer who had any 
kifowledge of the eaftem ooaft of the great peninfuk of 
India, 66. I{ls account of Akiqutder's Indian fleet .cor- 
foboi^ieed, 297. Character of his Radian hiftory, ih* His 
account of the Cafpian £ea, 314. The places motioned in 
•his periplus compared with modem iitaatiosui:aQd names, .321 • 
326. i - 

Arh and Sciences f where firft cidtivated, lai* » ; ■ 
' AJbefiof^ its exti1iva|r2Uit price amdn{g the Romaosl 91% . 

Afironomy^ teftiiiiomes of tbe great profioiency o£ the Iddo Aans 
in, '24^* - .. : ' . • ' . ,♦ 

Augjhurgi greatly enriched bybecomiiig ^fitiart lor Indian com« 
modities, t'40. ' • ii.L,. 

Auguftus Emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province^ 4^. 

Ayeem 
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Ayeen Albery^ aceoimt of tte mutual intercourfe of the 
. EaA Indians by water^ from, 297* See San/kreet litera- 
ture. 
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Bahelmandehy derivation of the name, 310. 

"^BaBriay rife of the kingdom of, and its acquifitions in India, 37. 
Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 37, 310. 

Baghvat Geta^ the pure theology taught in that poem, 
276. 

BatUyf M., his examination into the antiquity of aftronomy in 
India, 253. 

Bank of Venice, the fir ft eftablifliment of that kind formed in 
Europe, 346. 

Barygazay a coiifiderable emporium on the coaft of ancient In- 
dia, its fituation afcertained, 61. 

Bajforuy the.dty of, founded by the Caliph Omar, 100. 

BenareSi the pecu&ar feat of Indoftan fcience and literature, 257. 
Account of the obfervatory there, 382. 

'Berenice^ the tnty of, founded to fecilitate the trade bet\^een 
Alexandria and India, 39. * 

Berntery M.,iii8 account ot the Indian chronology, 380. 

Bijore^ inhabited by a tribe defcended from a colony left there 
by Alexander the Great, 302. 

Boddam Eaft India ihip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, from 
Portfmouth to Madras, 316. 

Brahmins y in India, their facred rights and high privilege's, 207* 
Inquiry into the ftate of fcientific knowledge among them» 
241. Their 'religious hierarchy -«Bnd worfhip, 258. Their 
great learning taught themf a theology fuperior to the popular 
Riperftttion, 274. Their dodirines coincide with the tenets 
t>t the Stoicjd fchool, 280. Studioufly concealed religious 
truths from the people, 284. 

Bruce ^ the information his travels aftbrd concerning the 'maritime 
ei^peditions of King Solomon, 9. 

Bruges^ made the ftaple of the trade of the Hafifeatic league* 
130. Is greatly enriched, 139. 

Burrun Sunker^ a clafs among the Hindoos, defcribed, 358. 

By%anttne hiftorians, a charafier of, 105. 



Cajfay the great trade ciuried on there, 339* 
. Cairo y acGQOBt of $he caravan that travek n^ tittnce to Mecca, 

349- . •• 
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€aOf Coloa^f hit gencnd opinion of the antiquity of aitf tnd 

fciencet in India, 371. 
Cdmulf the valuable properties of that animal, 3. la peculiarly 
N ronned fior tniTerttng fandy defarts, 347. 
CamJmkarf under what name known to Alexander the Great, 

CanioUf in China, ,a faAory fettled there by the early Arabs, 

Cape of Good Hope^ drcumftances that led to the difcovery of 
a paflage to India that way, 14^. Is faid by Merodotua 
to hay« been pafled by fome Phenician fliips, i68. Impor- 
tance of the difcOTery oi this paiDige by the Portugoefe, 

Cmravanif the origin of, 3. Were proteded and encouraged 
under the Roman dominion, 77. Great commercial ufe of, 
in the Eaft, 1 61 • Account of the caravans which vifit Mecca, 
350. A confiderable flave-trade carried on by the African 
caravans, 351. 

Cafplan fea, erroneous opinion of the ancient ffeognuphers con- 
cerning, 43* 314. By whom firil defcribed m modem timely 
315. Its dimenfions, 1*3. 

C^Sf or orders of fociety among the native Gentoos defcribed* 
199. Remarks on the policy and tendency of this arrange- 
ment, 200. Their peculiar names, ranks, and offices de- 

* {bribed, 358. 

Cathay t the ancient name of China, 13 2* 

Ciylont fuppofed to be the ifland defcribed by ancient geogra- 
phers under the name of Taprobaiia, 84. Quriftian churches 
^ planted there by Perflan miiiionaries, 105. Is viiited by 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, 133. 

CbardtHf Sir John, his teftimonj that the Orientals derived the 
ufe of the mariner's compafs m>m the Europeans, 334* His 
account of the trade of Ca£R&, 339. 

Cbillamhrumf defcription of the pagoda there, 2aj. 

Cbinaf the only country whence the Ronums obtained iilk, 6ie*: 
Through what medium thev received il) 64. How the fillt- 
^ worm was conveyed frooi thence to Eurppe^ 96* Is traded 
to by the Arabians, 1 03. Firfl mention of poccehme and tea» 
U* The Chriftian religion propagated there by Perfian mif- 
fionaries, 105. How the iilk ot was conveyed to Conftantino- 
pic, after the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alexan- 
dria, io6. Eftimate of the Chinefe prance of narigation» 
333. How the number of Mahometans increafe in China, 
2^37* A commercial intercourfe, by land, opened between 
that country and Ruffia, 353. Amawg exporUtion of tea 
fromi to Europe, 356. 

Chkar^^ 



INDEX* 

CUion^ tbe liA dercentchiiiied by the lUjdit of, tot. 
Chrpndtgy^ Indian, tlie fimr tint of^ 378. Ricnuurkt on, 379^ 
Ckopahray Tahie of her femout petrl ear-rinn» 58. 
Cttlchoif the andent pearl-fi(hery there, ftm carried on by th« 

Duteh, 65. 
Colamrif Indian, for dyinff, account of, 372* 
Cohtmhuf hit Tfewi in tMt vfrjrage by wluch he difcoveTe4 

America, 144. Hit reliance on the authority of Marco Polo, 

the Venetian tnireQer, 344. See Gama. 
Commarcef the extenfion of, abated the hoftile fenthnentt whi^ 

aAuated One nation againft another, 1 30. Unfwoinnible opir 

nion of Plato concerning, 317. 
CtmmM law, the origin oC traced, 21 2* 
Camorinf Cape, it accurately defcribed by Arrian, 6$. 
Cmikpaft^ mariner't, wat unknown by the ancient Chinefe and 

Arabt, 333. 
Con/tantinopUf taken and plundered by the crufadert, 119. Sub- 

▼erfion of the Latin empire there, iii* It cooqunred by the 
. Turkt, and made the feat of thrir government, 134. 
Conveyamiingf fpecimen of the ancient Indian ftyle 01, 377* 
Coramandil coaft, the inhabitantt of, alwayt great tradert, 91. 
Co/max^ Imdi§9phu0eit fome account of, and of hit Chrinia^ 

ti^x>graphy, 93. Hit account of the ifland of Taprobanai 

93- 

Cotton manufa^uret, eridence of their not being cqmmon among 
the Romant, 321* 

Crmfadei to the Holy Land, the origin of, tra^, and their 
commercial effe^kt, 113. The crufadert acquired the policy 
and artt of the people whom they fubdued, 11 j. Brought 
diflkrept natipnt acquainted with each ptber^ 1 39? 



DamafeuSf aci^unt of the caravan that travelt from thence tp 

Meo^ 350. 
Dama^9 the name of that fpeciet of iilk manufaAure, whence 

denyed, 138, 
Danduhf Andrew, the charadler of hit Venetian Chronicle^ 

337- 

D*jinvittef M., hit opinion at to the courfe purfued in the tra4- 
ing Yoyaeet of Kinff Solomon*t (hipt, lo. Hit corrediont of 
Ptolemy^a geoprapny of India, 72. Corroborate^ Nearchut^t 
lu:count of India, 300. Hit geogitaphy of India controverted 
by M. Goflelin, 324. 

J3ariu*9 the fon of Hyftafpet, King of ferfia, l^t refeacf:he| into 
and conqueftt in |ndia, 13. 

C c 3 Dfccsm^ 
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Deccatti ibe ancient Dachanos of Arnaiif %%i. 

Delta of die Indus, the gencnl ftate of the iKteather thfire^ 

296. 
Dtamondi^ not fo highly efteemed hy the Romans as t>earl8> 318. 
Dtodorui Siculuiy his iuftory of the Indian expedition of S^of- 

tris examined) 290. 
D0W9 Colonel, account of hh trmiflatk>n of the ShaAer, 244* 577* 

His account of the Indian chnm^gy,^ 580. . • 
Dowlatahady the fame with the ancient TagaTa, 521. 
Du Haldcj his defcription of a pecuHar fpecies ot filk» 318. 
DuUh States, became the fifft rivals of the Portugnefe in the 

trade to India, 1 79. 
Dyes', Indian, the excellence of, 372. % 



Eafi^ the regions of, where arts and fciences were firft cultivated, 
2, The iatercoiirfe between diiferent countries how. firft 
carried on, ih. The firft maritime communicatioa with, from 
the Weft, 5. See India. 

EclipfeSi how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 251. 

EgyfU ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againft any inter* 
courfe with foreigners, 5. How the Egyptians became a 
commercial people, 6. The city of Alexandria built, 13. 
The feat of government fixed there by Ptolemy Lagua, 

38. Intercourfe between the city' of Berenice aad' India, 

39. Its opulence derived from its commerce with the Eaft, 
42. Is reduced to a Roman province, 41. Manner of con- 
dudling the filk trade at die port of Alexandria, 6o. Con- 
queft of, by the Arabs, 99. The Venetians refort to Alex- 
andria for filk, 1 24. And the Florentines, 1 27. Conamer-i 
cial view of the countries, 137. Is fubdued by the Turks, 
I C5. How the Indian trade has been conduced through 
that country at different times, 310. 

Elagabulus^ the firft Roman Emperor who wore filk, ^^i 

Elephantay ifland, account of the ancient pagoda there, 220. 

El/ore, general account of the pagodas there, 370. 

^/op's Fables, the origin of, traced, 376. 

Ethicsy ftate of, in India, 244. 

Europe^ a review of the ftate of, at the time of the fubverfion of 
the Greek empire, 134. Extenfive operation of the comr 
mercial genius of, 1 83 ', The Eurc^eans receive the produi^s 
of America, and fupply it with manufaiftures, 187. The 
exportation of filver to India, how bene^cial to Europe, 189. 
Importance of the difcovery of the paffage to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 189. 

Faquirs; 
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Faquirt of Indii^ unite trade with devotion in their pilgriraagest 

1 14.* 3 38. Brief iaccouiit of, 361. 
Figures^ arithmetical, origkiaUy &rived from India, 247. 
f'ive Gemsi an Ancient Sanikreet poem, account of, 377. 
Flortnce^ rife of the date of, by manuifaduci^s and the Banking 

bufinefs, 1 26. A commercial treaty concluded with Sgypt, 

127. Summary of the inftru^ons to their unbafladors to 

the Soldan, 341. 



Camay Vafco de, hi« voyage from LiA)on to India, 145^ 

Ganges i account of that river by Major Rennell, 307. 

Genoay motives that ftimulated the Genoefe to aflSft m fubvert* 

, ing the Latin empire at Conftantinople, 122. The great ad- 
vantages they derived from this mealure, 123. Chara€J:er of 
jthe Genoefe government, 124. The Genoefe expejled frofn 
all their Grecian fettlements by the Turks, 133. Charafler 
of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 339. 

Gentily M* le, his account of the Indian Chronology, 38.0^ 

Gentoosy fee Brahmins and Hindoos. 

Gihhony Mr., the Roman hiitorian, teflimony in favour of his 
accuracy, 336. 

Gojfelliny M., charafter of his geography of the Greeks enalized» 

3*4- 

Greelsy their national pride at the time of Alexander the Great, 
25. How they attained the breeding of iilk^^^^prins und^r 
the Emperor Juftinian, 07. Are (hut out from the port of^ 
Alexandria by the Manomedan Arabs, 99. The Greek 
empire conquered by Mahpmet II., I33t - How they were 
deprived of Ba^ria, 309* Origin of the ancient mythology 

' of, 265. 

Qum Laccaf natural hiftory of, and its. ufes in manufa^urey 
37«» 



H 

Halheady Mr., his account of the Sanflcreet literature, 374, 
^ffunncfi commandftd the only voyage Jor difc^very uodertaJ^en 
bj any of the ancient ftates in the Me^terranean, 355, 
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Jtanjhaiic letgoe, formed, and the ftaple fixed «t Bruges* i5db 

HMtngif Mir., Gk>Tenier.generalof Betigal, hbattention to fonn« 
ug a code of Hindoo Uiws, ti5« 

HeetO'PaJest or Amicable Inftrudion, an anckc^ San&ipect 
compofitioo, account, and cbara£ier of, 57;* 

Herodotus f affinns the Om of Good Hope to have been pafied 
by fome Phenician TeilelB, i&j. His hiftory ,of jSefoibis 
examined, 290* His nniatisfadxMry account of the tk^ i^ 
the Red Sea, 299. His jufk defcription of ^ Cai|^ Sesb 

Hlndao*% that people eu^j deibribed in the account of the 
Indian expedition of Alexander the Greatf 23* Their in- 



flexible adherence to their religion^ and cafts, 336. Their 
four orders, or cafts defcribed, lOO* Remarks on the 
pdlicy and tendency of this popular anan^ement, 200* 



Their high antiquity, and nature of their inftitutions, 217. 
.* Charader of their judicial code, ih» State of icienq^ 

|mio9g them, 242. Their rehgious tenets and praftices, 259. 

Their names, ranks, and offices of their fevera! cafts defcribed, 

^58. Their temples, 37 ' • 
Biramt King of Tyre, amfts King Solomon in his naval Under- 
takings, 9. 
HifpaliUy cai^tain of an Egyptian veflel, avails himfelf of the 

monfoons, in faihng from the Arabian gulph to the Makbar 

coad(, 51. 
JffiMarciuff the firft vho atteippted to make a catalogue of the 

Syioryf authentic, the period of extremely limited, i. Is mi- 
nute in the records of blood, but iilent as to the progrefs of 
ufeful arts, 51. 

Bydafpes^ river, a numerous fleet aflembled there by Alexander 
the Great, 18. 

Hypbafis^ river, the utmoft limit of Alexaxi^er the 6|eat*& prot 
grefsin India, 17. . ^ ^ 



Ja'oa Mfnorf of Marco Polo, afcertained, 343. 

Jenauhi a city built on that river by Alexatkler the Greatu 

303- 
Jenkinfoftf Anthony, the firft modern travellei who gives a juft. 

defcription of the Cafpian Sea, 51c* 
Jefwoni Sin^f his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a chancer 

of Sultan- Akber, 369. 
Jiweht their great im, and high eftimntion among tbe ancients* 



INDEX. 

Jltmn^ wlien diey effieded a commercal intercoorfe with IndJa, 
9* Inqiiiiy iato the markime commerce of Kkij^ Solomoat 
I Oft Tnenr commeiicial effort tennuiated in hit retgm ib» 

ituOa^ the firft uaval communicatida withy from the Weft, 5. 
The tnide of the Phenicians with, how conduded, 7* 
Navsd expedition of the Perfiaaa to» ii. Conqneftt of 

: Darius Hjftafpea in, 12* Akxaadria, for many ceaturiea 
the chief feat of trade with, 15* Expedition of Alexander 
the Qreat to, 15. Flouriihing ftate of. the country at that 
time, 16. Alexander's voyage down the Indus, 19. P<di« 
deal ftate of the country at that time, 21. Alexander's 
inews in this expedition, 24. Expedition of Seleucus, one 
of the fucceflbrs of Alexand^, 32. Embaffy of Megaf« 
thenes to, t^. Conquefts of the Ba^rian Princes in, 37* 
Remains merward undifturbed by Europeans, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled by the Portuguefe, 37^ 

. A commercial intercourfe eftaUiihed with Egypt, 38* 
How Rome was fuppHed with eaftem comfnodities, 47* 
Advantage taken ox the monfoons, in filing (rom the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coaft, 51* Its conunodi- 
ties, articles of luxury, 54* Spices and aromatics, 55* 
Precious ftones, 57. Silk, 59., General Tiew of its ex- 
ports and imports, 62. Comparifbo between the ancient 
and modem trade with India, 64. D'AnyiUe's conedlions 
of Ptolemy's geography of, 72. The trade by caravans 
prote6^ed and encouraged by the Romans, 77. The in- 
habitants of the Coromandel coaft always great traders, 91* 
The account given of India by Cofmas Indicopleufles, 94. 
The Romans rivalled in the Indian trade by the Perfians, 
ih. The Italian ftates engaged in the Indian trade, 109. 
Account of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 128. 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif- 
ferent nations at different times, 136. A dire6k voyage tQ 
India effeded by the Portu?uefe, 146* The ilaple of the 
Portuguefe trade eftabH&ed at the city of Malacca, 250. 
A conunercial empire eftablifhed in the Eaft, by the Por« 
t^guefe, 156. How it came to pafs that the difcovery of 
a direct navigation to India was referved for modem times» 
164. The condud of ancient and modem navigators t9 
the Eaft, compared, i68. The prices of Indian conunodi* 
ties greatly reduced by the opening a dired communicatiois 
with India, 17 1^ The India trade « continual drain of 
American diver from Europe, 180. Contraft between th* 
ftate of the natives of India and America, when firft difod^ 
vered, 183* The trade of Europe with each, compared^ 
1 86. The iilver exported to India contributes to enridi iQ« 
ftead pf impoveriihing Europe, i88* Importance of th^ 

difco« 



INDEX* 

difi:<H«r3r of the paflage to India rouiK! the Cape of Good 
Hope to £un>pe» iS;^ Examination of the impvobibili- 
ties attending the fup|Mfed expedition of Sefoftris to India, 
2S9. Remarks on the weather there, 395. Remarks c^ 

. the naval expedition of Nearchus, 298. Peculiarities in 
the Indian tides, 199. Averfion of the natives of the 
Eaft to the fea, 305. Major Rennel's account of the 
river Ganffes, 306. Endeavours to aCcertain the fituation 
of the andenl city of Palibothra, 307 « How the Indian 
trade has been carried on through Egypt at different times, 
310. Erroneous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea by ancient 
writers, 314. Deccan, the .ancient Dachanos of Arrian, 
337. The ufe of the mariner's compafe learned by the 
Eaftems from the Europeans, 333. The Gentoos in- 
flexible in their rdigion, 336. Computed numb^ of Maho- 
medaas in India, ib^ Extenfive circulation of Eaftem 
goctds by the caravans, 352. The natives of India the 

. carlieft known people who were civilized, 197. Their 
divifion kito cafb, 199* The perfe£Uirn of Indian mapu* 
£iiAaces accounted for, 201. The genend tenure of land 
there, 208* Charader of the Hindoo code of laws, 217, 
Geaeial account of the Pagodas, 220. Fortrefles, 227, 
Mechanic arts, ,228. Literature, 231. Their fciences, 
240. Their religious tenets, 2C8* Ori^ of fuperftition, 
263. The pure theology of the Brahmins, 274* General 
rtfle^ions mrmed on the preceding review of the eaftem 
nations, 284. « The manners and cuftoms of the natives in.> 
fluenced by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 362, 

. Account of the Sanflcreet literature, 374. The Herto- 
Fades, 375. The Five Gems, 377, , Ode from Wulli, i3. 
Specimen of Indian conveyancing, «^. The four eras of 
Indian chronologyt explained, 378. 

Indicumf of the ancients, the jfame vrith modem indigo, 
372- 

inmg9^ the ievend kinds of» mentioned by authors, and its ufes, 

• 372. 

4nd$Ui river, paiTed by Alexander the Great, 16. His voyaj^ 

down that river, 19. 
infiitutions of In£a, die permanency of, accounted for, 202. 
'interefi of moam^, the moft exad ftandard of coxxunercial pror 

* fits, 140. Chronological view of, i4i. 

*JiMHna of Navarre, her exclanpiation at the wealth of the city of 
- Bruges, 344. 

/JTtf/f , rife of the commercial ftates of, 108. They import the 
. produ^ionsof India, 109. The profits they reaped irom the 

Cruiades, 117. See Vtnuc^Gema^ £cc. 
fy\n€rAriu of t^e Roman enipire, how forped, 322. 



INDEX. 

JuVtus Csfar^ his ttagnifioent prefietit to Serrillay the motto pf 

. Brutus^ 58* His ignorance of the Britiih tides^ 399. A ge* 

neral furvey of the whole Romaa empire undertaken by 

him» 5»s* 

Jiiflitiy obfenrations on his account of the progrefs made by 

Seleucus in India, 305* 
' Jufiiniauf Emperor^ mm he introduced the iUk-worm into the 
- Greek empire, 96* 



Landf the general tenures of, in India, 209. 363. Specimen 

from an ancient' grant of, 377. 
JLatUudeti how afcertained by the ancient geographers, 86. 

Were more readily determined by them than longitudes, 88. 

327- 
Lawyers i European, the ftyle of, compared with that of the 

Eaftem Pundits, 377. 
Ltibnitvif his account of the inftru^tions given to the Floren^ne 

ambaifedors to the Sotdan of Egypt, 341. 
Logic and metaphyiica, ftate of, in India, 243. 
Longitudes of places, how determined by ancient geographers^ 
• 86. 328. . 
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Magellan effe^s a paflage far the Eaft Indies weftward from 

America, 177. 
Mahabaraty an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 232. 

ExtraAs from, 242. 245. 277. 
Mahmoudoi Gaznah, the vaft fleet that oppofed his invafion of 

India, 297. 
JUabometf rapid fpreadof his reli^on, and the great eSbds pro^ 

duced by it, 98. Contributed greatly to extend the com- 
merce of Afia and Africa, 159. 
Mahomet II., Emperor of the Turks, fubdues the Gredaii 

empire, 133. 
•Maifadeif M., his nrooft of the ignorance of the ascknts as to 

the nature of filk, 318. 
Malabar coafb, probable deriration of its name, 93. How 

mentioned by the Arabian writers, 103* 
M^laceay the city of, rendered the ilapleof the trade carried oa 

in the Eaft by the Pbrtugnefe, 150. 
JUaldive iilands, probable (krivation of their naine, 93. 

Mant 
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MoMt a leriew of hit progreft in fodai life* 204* 
Manufdaureit Indian^ the perfedioii of, acoountcd fot^ 

201 • 
Mafty none prior to thofe formed to illaftrate Ptolemy's geo* 

graphy nave reached modem times, 85. | 
Marco Poiof the Venetian^ account of his travels, 132. Ob- 

Je6Uon8 to his relations, and vindication of them, 342. 
MarfeilUij opens a trade widi Conftantinopk for Indian com* 

mo^ties, iii. 
Mqffoudij the Arabian, his account of India, 333. 
Mecca^ the temple there vifited as well by commercial as by 

devout pilerims, 114. The pilgrimages to, contributed 

greatly to facilitate trade^ 159. Account of the caravans 

which vifit the temple there, 349. 
MeJicif Colino di, a Florentine merchant, negociates a com* 

merdal treaty with Egypt in favour of his countrymen, 

127- 
Mei&terratuau fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 166, 
Megba/Ufteif his embaflj from Seleucus King of Syria, to India, 

33* His account of India, 44. 
MocenigOf Doge of Venict in tbe fifteenth century, his account 

of the naval ftrength of that republic, 347* 
MonkM annalifts, a charader of, i lo* 
Monjooni^ the firft application of them in voyages to Indiat 

ilMut the books of, the moft ancient and genuine record of * 

the eariy ages of the world, i. 
Mwfirjif a port on the coaft of Malabar, frequented by ancient 

pavintors in the Indian trade, 52. 
Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 265, 
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Nadir Sbahf general review of hb Indian expedition, 

296. 
Nagara of Ptolemy, iu latitude according to D'AnviBe, 

8o* 
Kavigatton^ origin of, traced, 4. Where firft cultivated, f. 

How introdu^ among the Egyptians, 6. 
Nearchmif commands the naval expediticm of Alexander the 

Great down the Indus, 19. Remarks on, 298. 
fTtce^orui Gregorasy his charader of the Genoefe at Conftan* 

tinople, «j9, 
Niebhuhry his evidence in favour of the European origin of t^ 

marineH^ compafs, 335. * 
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Ornate CaHphy founds the city of Baflbra* lOO. 

OrmsUf the ifland of, feized by the Portuguefe, 152. Defcrip* 

tion of, ihm 
Omdet Nabob of» the great probability of difputes between hia 

and the Seikit 2g^ 



Pagodat of lodia, Mneral account of, 220. 370. Are placed 
with aftronomicaTpreciiiony 381. 

PaB^hra, endeavourt to afcertain the fituation of that dtyt 
307. 

Palmyraf by whom, and on what occafion built, 47. Its ftu* 
pendous ruins, 50. Its prefent ftate, 51* 

Ponjaht progrefs of Alexander the Great through that couii* 
try, 10. 

Papyruii occafion of its being difufed for writijff on, 338. 

Parchmenti when firil ufed for the record, of charters and 
deeds, 355. 

ParlarSf the moil contemptible race of men in India, 336. 
359- 

Patnay evidences of its not being the ancient city of Palibothra, 
3o8, 

Pcarlty their high eftimation among the Romans, 57* Were 
dearer than diamonds, 318. 

Pera^ the chief fuburb of Gonftantinople, granted to the Ge- 
nome on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, lai. The 
Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 133. 

Perfidf how the commerce between that country and India waa 
conduced, J.3. Vigorous cultivation of the India trade, 
94« The wSl trade engrofled by the Perfians, 96. Hieir 
extortions introduce the filk-worm to Europe, 96. Ir con- 
quered by the Arabs, 99. Neftorian churches planted there^ 
104. Amount of the revenue of the Periian monarchs from 
Hoodotus, 293. Inftances of their ancient averfion to the 
fea, 304* 

Pbaianxf Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Great, 

PienicianSf how they opened a commercial intercourfe with 
Ind^ 7* Are faid by Herodotus to have pafled the Cape of 
Good Hope, 167. 

Pbih/ophy^ the cure for fuperfbtioo, 272. 

PUgrinuffii 
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PUgrtmofes to the Holy Land, undertaken as well from com- 
mercial as from pious motiye^ 115. Account of the pilgrim* 
ages to Mecca, 349. 
FUpaf% fiiibles, liie origin of, traced, 376. # < 

BlatOi his political objections to commerce m a wefi-negulated 

commonwealth, 317. 
Plinj the elder, his (lender knowledge of India, 68. His ac- 
cotmt of the ifland c^ Taprobane, •83. Obfervations on his 
account of the progrefs of Seleucus in India* 305. . 
Pomponiui MeUf his account of the iiland of Taprobane, 82. 

And of the Cafpian fea, 314. 
Porcelancy the firil mention of, 'by Arabian travellers, 103. 
PortMgalj circumftances that led the Portuguefe to the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 145. ' Vigorous exertions of 
the Portuguefe to cultivate the Eaftem trade, 149. They 
' ahn at a motiopoly of the trade to the £aft, 151. Eft*, 
bliih a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156. Their a6kivity 
4n exploring the Eaftern countries, 169. They drive the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing the 
prices of India goods, 172. How they remained fo long in 
the exdufive poffeflion of the Indian trade, 1 76. Are rivaSed 
at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 178. And by 
the Englifh, ih. RepuHe the efforts of Solyinan the Mag- 
nificent to drive them from India, 192. Their intercourfe 
; with infidels licenfed by a Papal "bull, 340. 
Porus^ oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Great in India, 
' 1 6. Remain fteady to the Macedonian intereft, 31. 
Potf^i the difcovery of the filver mines of, the firfl perma- 
nent fooree of wealth derived by Spain from America, 
185. 
Ptolemy^ the geographer, eftimate of his fcientifical know- 
ledge, 6%. Eftabnflied geography upon its proper princi- 
plesy 6gp His accounts of the continent of India examined, 
71. His geography 6f India adjufted by that of modern 
timei by M. D'Anville, 73. Inftances of his exaftnefs in 
fome 'pofitions, 80. His 'account of the ifland of Tapro-. 
bane, 83.' His charafler, by Agathemerus, 321. His 
geographical errors, 323. From what materials he compofed 
his geography of India, 330. 
Ptolemy Lagus^ eftablifhes the feat of the Egyptian govern- 
ment at Alexandria, and eredls the light-houfe on the Pha- 
• ros, 38. 

Ptolemy Phtladelphus^ projeds a grand canal to facilitate the 
intercourfe between Egypt and India, 39. Founds tfie 
city of Berenice, ih. 
Pubanahf the ancient Plithania of Arrian, 321. 

' ^ RamuJ!9 
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Ramufia dete£b the geograplucal errors, of Ptolemy^ 32^ , 
Raynali Abbe, charader o^ his hiftory of the Eaft and Weft 

Indies, ]8<^; 
Red Seaf denvatifMi of. the name, and the different applications 

of it by the ancients and the moderns, too. 
Riiigion and f^perfHtion difcriininated, 2($o. 
Renaudotf M.,.his tranflation of the Eaftern voyage of tWo Ma* 

homedans, from the Arabic, vindicated from the charge of 

unpoiition, 331. 
Renneli, Major, ^28 illuilrations of the Indian expe^tion of 

Alexander t^e. Great, 20. 293. J02. His account of the 

river Ganges,-3o6. Remarks on ois account of the iituation 
. . of the city of PaHbothra, 307^ His opmion of the Egyptian 

navigation examined, 312. 
fibtn^coluraf the ancient port, of communication between Phe» 

nicia and India, 8. 
Rdiffrr M., his account of the Indian chrow^ogy, 37^. 
Komef rife of the power of, 45. How fuppued with Indian 

commodities, 47. Its imports from thence, articles of luxury^ 
. 54- Spices, 55. Precious ilones, 57, Silk, 59. Re- 
. mained ignorant of the nature or produ6^ion of filk, 6o» 

How the breeding filk*worms was introduced iuto^ the 

Eafiem empire, 95, Confequences of the Roman empire 
..being diflblved by the Barbarians, 129. How the itinera- 
ries of the empire were formed, 322. 
Rufl^aj a commercial intercourfe by land opened between that 

country and China, 353.* . 

RyoU of Indofban, enquiry into the tenure by which they hold 

their pofleifions, 365. , 

: • ^ ' ' ' 

Sacontalat an ancient' Indian dramatic poem,, account of, 

235- 
SacotecaSf the mines of, in Mexfco, importance of ^e difeo« 

very of, to Spain, 185. 
Saint Crotx^ Baron de, obfervatfons on his Critique des Hif« 

toriens d' Alexander le Grand, 304. 
Samarcandf by what name known, to Alexander the Great, 14. 

Its latitude, as afcertained by D'Anville, 8o. 
Sandracottusj an Indian prince, his revolt againft, and treaty \ 

with Seleucus, King of Syria, 32. 

San/kreei 
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S4mptna Stetiiiuey m new acquifitioo, 374. Mr. tlalhed^t ad'* 

count ofy 375* 
8mmdo9 Marino, his account of the Venetian trade wit& India 

in the fourteenth century, 128. 
Sciemcei and Arts* where &A cultivated^ ii A view of the fbttt 

of» in Indi^ 141. 
Scjlaxf of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, 1 1. Gives 

Mbldotts accounts of the country, ta* Why his voyage b 

not mentioned by Arrian, ii97* 
Su^*9 modem, eftablilhed upon the fame principle vnth 

Uie phalanx of PerfianS formed hy Alexander the Greats 

a7* / . 

SM* of India, probability of difputes between them and th^ 

Britifli, a94. Their fituation and c^iahider, 29^. 
SiUucmst the fucceflbr of Alexander, hit expedition to India, 

31. Obfiervations on, 305. 
&/k«. Sultan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes^ his attention to 

the advantages of the Indian commerce, 190. 
SimramUf the vaft fleet that oppofed her inVafion of India, 

297. 
Sera MftropoKst of Ptolemy, its htitude accordbg to D^Anville, 

80. 
Seringhanh defcnption of the pagoda there, 216. 
Se/ofirist Km^ of Egypt, the Mi who rendered the Egyptians 

a commercial peo^e, 6. Improbabilities attending his fup* 

pofed expedition to and conquefl of India, 289. 
Sha/lert fome account of„ 244. 377. 
Sichdtha% account given of this ifland by Cofmas Indicopleu- 

ftes, 9^. 
Silk^ its high eftimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 

for, engroifed bv the Perfians, 95. Silk-worms obtained and 

cultivated hj tne Greeks, 06. Account of the Venetian 

and Florentme trade for fUx, 124. Ignorance of the an- 
cients, as to its produ^on, 318. Why difliked by the 

Turks, 321. 
Stiver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the Eaft 

Irdia trade, i8p« Europe how enriched by this exportation^ 

188. 
Sime Metropolhf of Ptolemy, endeavours of M« D'Anvilleto afr 

certain its iituation, JS* ' 
Slave trade^ modern, tne origin of, i8l. Is largely carried on 

by the African caravans, 3c i» 
SplomoHf King of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commerce, j^ 

•Builds Tadmor, in the defert, 47. 
Sohmauf the Magnificent, his efforts to drive the Portuguefe 

from India, ipo. 

Soulf 
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S0ul9 defcription of, from the Mahabarat, 349U 

^aiih how that country happened to have the advantage and 
honour of difibovering Asaerica, 144. Gold and filver the 
only profitable articles they found in America, i8^. Are 
obhgcd to coloniz6 in order to improve their difcovenes, 1 87* 

Splcesy and aromatics, why much ufed by the ancients, 55. 
Vaft modem confumption of them, 1 75. 

Sirahf his obfcure knowledge of India, 66» His account of 
the ifland of Taprobane, 8i. j^enies that Sdfofbis ever en- 
tered India, 201 • Evidence of his (lender knowledge of 
India, 312. His account of the Cafpian fea, 314. rlow 
he juftifies his negled of Hipparchus, 321* His free expo- 
fition of ancient theology, 282. His account of the jealous 
caution with which the Indian women were guarded, 362. 
His account of the ancient dyes, 3^2. 

Sumatra^ the ifland of, vifited by the early Arabians, loa. 
Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 343. 

Superfiition and religion difcriminated, 260. Origin of 
luperftition, 262. Progrefs of, 266* Picture of Oriental 
fuperftition, 267. Philofophy fatal to, 271. 

Surya SUJiania, the fcientifical merit of that ancient Oriental 
compofition, 382. 

SyHa, vaft quantities of fpices confumed in his funeral pile, 
56. 



TaJmotf in the defart, by whom built, and for what purpofe, 
47* Its flupendous rums,- 49. Its prefent flate, 51. 

Tamerlane^ his judicious choice of the feafon for his Indian 
campaign, 296. 

Taprobane^ Stnibo's account of that ifland, 8 1. Pliny's ac- 
count of it, 82* Ptolemy's account of it, 83* Appears to 
be the ifland of Ceylon, 84. Account given of this ifland 
by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 93. 

Tatta^ great drought there, 296. Vaft numbers of veflels for 
water-carriage there, 296. 

7Wi has within a century become a neceflary of life in many 
parts of Europe, 356. Amazing annual importation of, 

Tia-Tree^ firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103* 

TidiS9 of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 299* 

Trade^ how at firfl conduced between different countries, 3. 

Between Egypt and India, 38. Exports and imporu ef 

India, 54. 
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Tranfmlgrathn of foub, ttie £aftmi d66bine of^ exptauilAh!^ 

280. 
Turks f their QnrtiJ>let coflcetning the wearitig of filk, 321. 
Tyre^ the beft account of the commercial tranfadions of thkt 

city to be foQnd in the prophet Ezekid, 292. 



Fi^a Murrhinaf of Pliny, inquiry int6 the nature and compo- 

fition of, 335. 

Venice^ firft rife of, as a commercial ftate, 108. Conftanti« 

nople taken, in comundtion with the crufaders, 119. Hie 

Venetians engage la^g^dy in the trade and manufafture 

of filk, 120. The Latin empire in the Eaft fubverted, 

121. The Venetians fupplanted in the trade with Con- 

ftantinbple by the Genoefe, 124. They fettle a trade 

with Alexandrisl, 125. Account of the Venetian trade 

with India in the fourteenth century, 128. Travels of 

Marco Polo, 13 a. Their trade extended by the Turks fub- 

duing the Greek empire, 134. Remarks on their trade 

for Indian goods, 1^6. Evidences of the great wealth 

they acquired by this ' trade, i^ Alarm taken at the 

^Te£^ voyage to Eafl India, by Vafco de Gama, 149. 

Meafures profeCuted by the Venetians to check the pro- 

grefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 153. The Portuguefe 

fupplant them in the Eurepean market, by reducinjg the 

piices of Indnin goods, ij2. The great extent ot their 

trade, 346. The Bank of Venice the firft formed of any 

in Europe, lb. Amount of the Venetian naval ftrength in 

the fifteenth century, 347. 

Ulug Begj his aftronomical tables, 8o« 

Virgil^ a good natural hiftorkm, as well as a tlefcriptive poet, 

318. 
Volney^ M., his account of the cKmd, 349* And of the 
f:arayan firpm I^amafctis to Meccai 350. 
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Wtlfordi lieuteaant, his e^itamihation of Arrian*s Pferjplus by 

modern names £lhd fituations, 321. 
WUhint^ Mr., aceom^ of his tranfltttion of the Heeto-pades, 

375- 

ID Women^ 
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U^omeHf the jealous fedufion of, in Indisr, whence deritedi 

361- 
WuUif charafker of ap ode tranflated from} 3771 
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Zeminderst their office in the government of Indoftan, i6$* 



THE END- 
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